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THE RINGED PHEASANT (Phasianus torquatos)—DRAWN BY EDWIN FORBES. — Engraved for the American Agriculturtst, 


The strict preservation of game in England has 
its advantages, though a large share of the people 
think it a hardship. Still only in that, and other 
countries, where every one can not go about shoot- 
ing everything that flies, is it possible to have such 
birds as are shOwn in the engraving—not only have 
them, but in great abundance. The Pheasant oc- 
cupies a place midway between poultry and game. 
It can only be domesticated with considerable diffi- 
culty, and even when confined in an aviary, will 
destroy its beauty in its efforts to escape ; yet it is 
kept in its present plenty by the aid of the poultry 
keeper, great numbers of pheasant’s eggs being an- 
Bually hatched by common hens, and the young, 
when large enough, allowed to run wild. Though 
we speak of the English Pheasant, the bird is nota 
native of England, but comes from the ancient 
Asiatic province of Colchis, now known as ‘Cau~a- 
sus, haying been brought to England so long ago 





that the tradition is lost. Besides the common 
Pheasant, with its rich colors of brown, green, pur- 
ple, and blue, there is the Ringed Pheasant from 
India and China, and chiefly distinguished from the 
other by a white ring that almost completely encir- 
cles the neck. This species is now almost as abun- 
dant in the English game preserves as the common 
one. Besides these two, there is the Bohemian 
Pheasant, of a silver-gray color throughout. These 
three species of Pheasant make up the immense 
flocks which stock the coverts on the large estates, 
and of which thousands are killed at the annual 
battue. Weread accounts of the participation of 
royal personages and noblemen in pheasant shoot- 
ing, and those who do not know, may think it very 
noble sport for these great people to be engaged in, 
while in reality theydeserve no more credit than if 
they should go into a barn-yard and shoot at the 
chickens. Those who are to shoot are given favor- 





able places, where they may sit if they please, while 
the gante-keepers with dogs and much noise drive 
up the birds to be shot, and the slaughter goes on 
until the shooters—we can not regard them as 
sportsmen—are tired. Those who engage in such 
shooting, in which half-tame birds are knocked 
over, without a chance for their lives, apologize for 
its cruelty, by asserting that it is necessary for the 
good of the birds themselves. But for this, the 
natural increase would be so great that the birds 
would suffer by starvation, as the land would 
not naturally produce sufficient food. for the 
immense numbers. Even now, large plantations 
of berry-bearing shrubs are made to supportthem. 
The Golden Pheasant of China is one of the 
most gorgeously-colored of birds, no description 
can give any idea of the richness of its plumage. 
It is said that the experiments made in the nat- 
uralization of this in England promise success, 
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Chicken Cholera,.-—‘“‘J. R. 8.,” Buffalo, N. Y.,” 
who makes a specialty of Plymouth Rock chickens and 
Bronze Turkeys, writes: ‘“‘ The cholera has been in the 
neighborhood for the last three or four months, and 
some six weeks ago I discovered it in my flock of Plym- 
outh Rocks. On its very first showing, I made up a 
strong ooze or decoction of White Oak bark, by boiling 
about a peck of the inside bark, cut fine, in water enough 
to cover it; corn or meal was soaked in this liquid, and 
fed to the whole flock, both turkeys and chickens, and 
to both sick and well, twice a day for some four days. 
The sick recovered in about two days. No more were 
taken sick, and all are as well as ever. I did not wait for 
the disease to kill off any, but took it in it first stages. 





Ensect Work.—‘“D. L. P.’’ sends from Little 
Rock, Ark., a piece of stem of a pear tree, which has a 
clear groove all the way around it, cut half way through 
the wood, as neatly as if it had been put in a lathe and 
turned. Mr. P. is desirous of knowing what does the 
work. It is done by an insect called ‘‘The Girdler,” of 
which we hope to give an engraving at another time. 
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PHASES OF THE MOON, 





MOON, [BOSTON. | jN. YORK. | WASIN.|CHA’BTON CHICAGO. 
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Full M'n!26; 8 89 mo.! 8 27 mo.! 8 15 mo/ 8 3 mo.| 7 33 mo. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 

Spring Work.—The spring of the Almanac now 
begins ; but the spring-like weather during a large 
portion of this winter, has allowed the spring work 
of the Middle, Southern, and Western States, to be 
greatly forwarded. For the first time in many 
years, the writer has been plowing through nearly 
the whole of January, and hundreds of other farm- 
ers have done the same. Fencing, ditching, clearing 
wood-land, and even sowing grass-seed, has been 
extensively done, as though spring had already 
come. Sometimes, “the most haste is the worst 
speed,’’ and it remains to be seen, if, after all, the 
season’s work will be benefited. It is a peculiar 
time, in which caution should be exercised, lest 
work done too soon, may need to be done over again. 

Spring Wheat.—Spasmodic efforts are made now 
and then, to grow spring wheat in localities where 
fall wheat only should be sown. Spring wheat re- 
quires a cool climate, and the hot and early sum- 
mers of the Middle States, are not favorable to it. 
Nevertheless, many farmers have ‘tried once 
more,’’ and have failed, as might have been ex- 
pected, and as we have often given warning would 
be the result of attempts to grow this class of 
wheat too far South. Southern New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvenia, are out of the spring 
wheat latitude, and a line west from Central New 
York, will as nearly as possible separate the fall 
wheat and spring wheat districts. Where spring 
wheat is sown, the seed should be in the ground as 
early as the soil can be fitted for it. 

Oats follow spring wheat, being somewhat less 
hardy. It is thought by some, that oats will take 
no harm from careless seeding. But this is a mis- 
take, for a good crop, deep covering in a well pre- 
pared soil is needed ; shallow sown seed does not 
tiller; while that sown deep will tiller about as 
much as wheat; with good covering, the seed may 
be sown much earlier, and will be safe against 
changes of the weather, while seed near or on the 
surface, will be destroyed either by frost, or by dry 
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weather, s8 soon as it sprouts. 
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Onning Seed,—Experience will satisfy any one, 
that drill-seeding is far better than broadcast sow- 
ing; there is a saving of seed, every good seed 
grows, and none is wasted, and the plants having 
a better root, are hardier and more vigorous. But 
a drill costs a largesum, is used but twice a year, 
and for a short time, and for a single purpose only. 
An implement that will serve more than one pur- 
pose is economical. For instance the Acme Pul- 
verizer, described on page 96, not only breaks up, 
mellows, and levels the ground, but it covers seed 
as well, and evenly, as a drill, leaving similar 
ridges and furrows. With such a machine, all the 
work subsequent to the plowing, may be done, and 
well done; for, by a little ingenuity, a broadcast 
sower may be attached to it. Inventors will, no 
doubt, in time furnish us with a machine that will 
plow several furrows, mellow the ground, and sow 
and cover the seed, at one operation. 

Fertilizers for Spring Crops.—Top-dressing  fall- 
sown crops, should be done this month if at all. 
The returning warmth first affects the roots, and 
they start to grow before the leaves. The stimu- 
lant is thus needed for the roots, before the upper 
portion has appeared togrow. A dressing of 150 or 
200 pounds per acre, of any good artificial fertilizer, 
can be used with profit on any crop, if applied at 
the proper time, when the growth begins to start. 


The present Necessity of American agriculture, {s 
larger crops at the same cost, or a less proportion- 
ate cost, than our present small ones. This result 
can only be secured by additional fertilizing. The 
present average of our crops is not more than one- 
fourth of that which the soil is capable of produc- 
ing, and this extra three-fourths may be produced 
without any more labor by the use of fertilizers 
or additional manures; but fertilizers chiefly. 

Artificial Fertilizers add to the soil certain elements 
in a condition in which they are immediately active, 
and force a strong, vigorous, eatly growth, and so en- 
able the plants to push out a large number of feeding 
roots, which find out, and appropriate the manure 
later, when it is in the best condition for plant food. 

A Strong Plant Digests its Food better than a 
weak one, and its appetite, so to speak, is mor: 
vigorous, precisely as is that of a strong, healthy 
young animal. It is with the plant as with the ani- 
mal; early feeding, and vigor of growth, bring 
early and vigorous maturity. The farmer should 
study to get early a strong and healthy growth. 


There isno Fear of a Surplus.—The world’s markets 
areat our feet. The fear that we may produce more 
than can be disposed of, is a bug-bear and a phan- 
tom. It has been conclusively shown, that at a 
certain price, we can control all the European mar- 
kets, and that this price, while it pays us fairly, is 
too small for a profit to the European farmers, who 
have to pay large rents, heavy taxes, employ ex- 
pensive labor, and use costly fertilizers. 

Think for a Moment!—There are seven millions 
of soldiers in Europe, who are non-producers, and 
expensive consumers ; two or three million of army 
horses, all eating, and not working; emperors, 
kings, princes, and titled persons of all kinds, who 
are supported in the greatest luxury out of the 
public revenues ; and ‘‘the farmer pays for all.’ 

We Need not Fear to Compete with farmers so bur- 
dened ; our prosperity consists in lessening the 
cost of our produce, and selling it to those nations, 
who thus hamper themselves with burdens to» 
grievous to be borne; becoming in fact, the food 
producers for a large portion of the population of 
the world, nearly one-half living without labor. 

All that is Necessary is to study and learn accu- 
rately the true principles of our profession as 
farmers, and put in practice the most effective 
work. How to do these, is what the American 
Agriculturist has taught, and is still teaching. 

Fodder Crops.—It has been proved repeatedly, 
that one acre of good green fodder will feed two 
cows through the summer. Fodder crops must be 
put in early. A mixture of oats and peas is the 
best crop for early cutting, to come in after the first 
clover, which follows the rye. The two sown to- 
gether, will yield, on one acre, about as much as if 
sown separately ontwoacres. This may be doubted, 
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butitistrue. Tall growing leafy oats, and tall peas, 
yield the most fodder ; the “ Black-eye Marrowfat ”’ 
pea, grown in Canada as a field crop, is the best 
for our use, the seed being free from weevil. For 
a second crop, the earliest small ‘‘Canada Gray”’ pea 
may be sown. The fodder is in the best condition 
for cutting, when the peas are in full blossom. 

Southern Cow-Peas will produce good green fod- 
der for late use, but cannot be sown until May, or 
after corn is planted. Those who wish to sow them, 
should look for seed, as it is not always to be had. 

Seeds.—All the seeds that may be required, should 
be procured at once. There are some kinds of seed 
that are better to be changed occasionally, oats and 
potatoes are of this kind, and should be procured 
from a northern locality, where the oats are hardier, 
and the potatoes larger and more vigorous. 

Clover and Grass Seed.—Clover may be sown this 
month. When the ground is lifted and cracked by 
a light frost, the seed may be sown with good effect. 
But the preferable method is, to sow so soon as the 
soil is dry enough, and then run over the ground 
with a light smoothing harrow, and spread 150 Ibs. 
of fertilizer immediately. Orchard-Grass is a most 
valuable kind to sow with clover; it is early and 
late, and is unsurpassed for cutting for soiling, or 
forhay. Three bushels of seed per acre, is not too 
mueh, as close seeding is needed, to prevent the 
grass from forming large clumps or stools. 

Grass Lands.—It is a mistake to suppose that our 
climate forbids the success of permanent grass for 
meadows and pastures. If the right kind of land 
is chosen, low, moist, and full of vegetable matter, 
and is kept well manured,and occasionally re-seeded, 
we can have permanent grass as well as other coun- 
tries. But it is necessary to sow, and encourage a 
number of kinds of grass, those with creeping roots 
being preferable, if the quality is good. This sub- 
ject is worthy of study and experiment. 

Rolling.—The roller is both a good and a bad im- 
plement; good when rightly used, but very bad 
otherwise. One good use of it is, to run it over 
meadows early in the spring, to smooth the surface, 
press in stones and tufts, mole-runs, and other ir- 
regularities. Grain fields are also benefited by roll- 
ing, which crushes any lumps left after the winter, 
presses in roots that may have been thrown out, 
and covers grass seed. Light rollers are the best, 
if a heavy one is needed, it is always easy to load a 
light one, but ene cannot make a heavy roller light. 


Live Stock.—It is a critical time with young ani- 
mals, and sometimes with old ones. Those that 
have been well kept, will continue to do well, but 
it is safest to give all young animals, especially 
calves, a dose or two of physic. The blood becomes 
affected by the dry feeding, and close herding of 
the winter, and some laxative is required. Other- 
wise the danger of febrile diseases, of which Black 
Quarter (anthrax or carbuncular erysipelas), is the 
most frequent, will be imminent. Two ounces of 
Epsom Salts, or half an ounce of Hyposulphite 
of Soda, given twice, may save acalf. A pint of 
Linseed Oil, given two or three times to a cow ora 
horse, will help the digestion, loosen the hide, and 
facilitate the change of coat, which is accompanied 
by irritation of the skin, and slight fever. 

Vermin.—Make a clean sweep of lice, ticks, fleas, 
and other vermin, as soon as possible. Oil or grease 
is the best basis for an effective remedy, and Sul- 
phur is perhaps the best thing to add to the oil. 
One part of Kerosene, added to four parts of Lin- 
seed Oil, makes an excellent application, that is 
not in any manner injurious to the skin. Ticks 
may be picked from sheep and lambs. They will 
eome out on the fleece on a warm day, and the best 
instrament with which to kill them, is a pair of 
sharp pointed scissors. Kill at the same time every 
round, red egg that may be found. 

Powltry.—“ The early chick gets the early worm,” 
and the sooner begins to feed itself. March pullets 
are those which fill the egg basket in the winter time. 
Therefore set all the broody hens for which eggs 
ean be procured as soon as possible, and take great 
care of the chicks which come in this month. A 
warm run out of doors may be made under a hot- 
bed sash, arranged between two coops, and laid on 
boards set on their edges. 








A Farm Hospital.—There will often be accidents 
and sick animals ona farm. The greatest care can- 
not always insure against accidents. A pen or close 
stall made in a warm shed or out building, will be 
found very useful for sick animals, whether a horse, 
cow, calf, or fowls. It will be useful for a calving 
cow, or to keep weaning calves in. It should be at 
least 12 feet square, so as to give sufficient room. 

Work for Stormy Days.—Stormy days may be 
made available for putting all the machines in good 
order, cleaning and oiling them. This may be done 
profitably twice during the winter, for a machine 
depreciates more when idle, than when at work. 
This fact is well known among machinists, but over- 
looked by farmers, and their machinery is neglected. 

Remember, Lime- Wash is a valuable purifier for 
spring use, anywhere; it cleanses and sweetens. 
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Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


Our country is so large that it is not often that 
remarks about the weather can have a general in- 
terest. All along the Atlantic Coast, and extend- 


_ing for a varying breadth inland, is a district in 


which, up to the first of February, there was prac- 
tically no winter. The large number of our read- 
ers within this district are much interested in the 
weather question, which also concerns others, es- 
pecially fruit growers, outside of it. What is to 
be the result of this unusually warm weather which 
prevailed for weeks together? In many cases veg- 
etation in fruit trees, shrubs, etc., has been too far 
excited to sustain a sudden change to real winter 
weather (and as we write such a change has come) 
without injury. To what extent next summer’s 
fruit crops are affected by the weather cannot yet 
be told, and the anxiety of the fruit grower as to 
his prospects must continue until after blossoming 
time. There should be no delay in purchasing all 
needed implements, fertilizers, seeds, etc., and 
many who are just starting out in garden and or- 
ehard work, will ask: ‘‘ Where shall I buy?” A 
word just here may save both the questioners, and 
the Editors of the American Agriculturist unneces- 
sary trouble. It is to be remembered that all sus- 
picious business houses, manufacturers, and dealers 
are excluded from our advertising columns ; only 
those obtaining space of whom we would order 
goods ourselves if needed. By a careful consulta- 
tion of these business notices the question ‘“ where 
to buy’’ may be answered at once. These adver- 
tisers are always glad to furnish information, by 
sending catalogues of their goods, and to reply by 
letter. In most cases it is better for those desiring 
to purchase, or to obtain information about imple- 
ments and other articles, to write directly to the 
dealers rather than tous. In garden work there 
are two extremes to be avoided: being always be- 
hind the season, and always ahead of it. The soil 
should not be worked when it is so wet that it is 
sticky, and will afterwards dry into a hard mass— 
and on the other hand it should be worked so soon 
as it is dry enough. Let both the season and the 
crop go along together to obtain the best results. 
> 
Orchard and Nursery. 

In planting an orchard, the ground should first 
be prepared by thorough plowing and manuring. 
This matter is often ignored, while the fact is that, 
except upon new land, unless the soil taken for the 
orchard is in at least as good condition as would 
be regarded proper for wheat, corn, or other farm 
crops, a paying orchard cannot be expected. It 
would have been better to have prepared the land 
last fall, but the failure to do so need not prevent 
one from planting ; plant now, manure later. The 
trees should be ordered at once, as a brief delay, 
may find the best varieties—just the ones wanted 
—all exhausted. If the ground is not ready when 
the trees come, they should be heeled-in, that is, 
their roots covered with soil, that they may not 
dry out. In setting the trees, great care should 
be exercised; it does not pay to hurry through 
this kind of work. The tops should be cut 
back, so that the evaporating leaf-surface of the 
transplanted tree, may correspond pretty nearly 
with the reduced amount of absorbing root-surface. 





Trimming before Planting.—This is a matter of 
much importance, the whole future of the tree de- 
pending upon its being properly done. No matter 
how carefully a tree may be taken up, some of its 
roots will be injured, and as ordinarily lifted, the 
trees that come. from the nursery do not have half 
the roots that belong to them. One must exercise 
judgment in the matter, but it is safe to say, that 
one-third of the length of shoots should be cut away 
at any rate, and often more must be removed. 

Laying Out.—The common Method is the Square ; 
but-if the most is to be made of the ground, what 
is called the Quincunx, gives the most available 
space to the greatest number of trees. For this 





plan, with illustration for setting, see the American.’ 


Agriculturist, September, 1579. A list of the best 
kinds of fruits forthe orchard, is given in the Notes 
of the January number for the present year. 

Injured Trees must be looked to ; if broken down, 
they should be trimmed ; girdled trees will need to 
be banked up with earth, or grafts joining the bark 
above and below the girdling, should be inserted. 

Pruning can be continued until the sap starts, 
covering all large wounds with a grafting wax, 
made of three parts each of beeswax and rosin, 
and two parts of tallow, melted and thoroughly 
mixed. This is to be used in the melted state, ap- 
plied with a brush. Some prefer to use paint instead. 

‘Grafting.—Plum and cherry trees must be grafted 
earlier than the pear or apple. For directions with 
illustrations of grafting, see the last month's Notes. 

Cions.—A good supply of cions should be se- 
cured early ; they must not'be cut after the sap 
begins to flow, unless to be imgerted immediately. 

Budding Stock.—The twigs and branches above 
the buds, that ‘‘ took’ last summer, are to be re- 
moved, leaving only a half-inch or so above the bud. 

a 
The Fruit Garden, 

In selecting a spot fora fruit garden, choose a 
warm place, and as near the house as possible, that 
it may be both convenient for gathering, and more 
secure from trespassers. The soil should be well 
drained, deep, mellow, and enriched with well rot- 
ted manure. The importance of a good selection 
of varieties cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 
For a list of the leading kinds of the various fruits 
see the January number Notes ; for others see the 
Catalogues of dealers. The selecting of new sorts 
for the main reliance, is not recommended. Let the 
bulk of the planting be of old, and thoroughly test- 
ed varieties, rather than of new and untried kinds. 

Planting.—8o soon as the ground is settled, plant 
the trees, shrubs, etc., that they may get an early 
start, and be well established by the time drouths 
come. Like animals, much depends on early growth. 

Blackberries and Raspberries start very early, and 
itis best to set them in the fall; but very early in the 
spring will answer. The canes produced this year, 
will bear the fruit the following season. 

Strawberries.—Old beds are to be uncovered. The 
method of cultivating the vines in rows three feet 
apart, is now generally considered the most satis- 
factory. See article and engraving of the “‘ Sharp- 
less’? Strawberry, on page 103 of this number. 

Grapes.—Every farmer’s family should have all 
the grapes they can eat, from September to January. 
It is not necessary to have alarge vineyard for this ; 
a few vines, each cf the best sorts, and properly 
treated, will give a great amount of fruit. There are 
hundreds of out-of-the-way plices where a vine may 
be set, such as along a fence, or it may be by the 
side of a shed or barn; with goed soil, and care in 
pruning, satisfactory returns may be expected. 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

The Notes for this department last month, were 
unusually long, and much then given is timely now. 
A careful review of the subject of Hot-Beds will 
help those who inquire about raising early plants. 

Cold Frame Plants.—Cabbages, Lettuce, and Cau- 
liflowers, should be set out as soon as the grovnd 
can be worked. In market gardens, Lettuce is set 
between the rows of Cabbage and Cauliflower. 


Hardy Vegetables are those that may be planted, 
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or the seed sown, ‘‘ as early as the ground can be 
worked.” Of such are ; Beets, Cabbages, Carrots, 
Cress, Cauliflower, Celery, Lettuce, Parsley, Pars- 
nip, Onion, Pea, Radish, Turnip, and Spinach. The 

Tender Vegetables ; Beans, Cucumber, Okra, Pump- 
kin, Squash, Tomato, and Watermelon, should not 
be sown until the ground is well warmed, or accord- 
to the old rule, ‘‘about corn planting time,’’—a very 
safe guide in most localities. 

Novelties.—New varieties are offered every year, 
and their claims to public favor are presented. It 
would be a mistake to rely upon novelties for the 
main crop, which should always be of well estab- 
lished varieties ; but-we advise those who can do so, 
to experiment to some extent with novelties as a 
source of pleasure, and sometimes profit. 

Asparagus.—The coarser parts of the manure 
with which the bed was covered last fall, are to be 
raked off the bed and the fine portions forked in. 

Greens.—See article on page 104. The remarks 
on Spinach there given are of special importance. 


What Vegetables Shall we Raise ’—For a number of 
years we have given a list of the standard varieties 
of vegetables as a guide tothe inexperienced. This 
year Mr. Henderson gives a list of the old and re- 
liable kinds, together with the results as obtained 
in his trial grounds, with the recent novelties. 

-~ — i 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


For keeping up the freshness and vigor of the 
lawn, a spring dressing should be given, either of 
ashes, guano, fine bone, Nitrate of Soda, or a rich 
and thoroughly fine compost. Sow grass seed on 
any bare spots. In planting ornamental trees, 
grouping, rather than formal planting or setting in 
rows, is to be encouraged, so far as the nature and 
size of the grounds will permit it to be done. 

New Lawns.—Let the soil be in a fine state of 
tillage by thorough working and manuring, after 
which, for heavy clay soils, Kentucky Blue-Grass 
is to be sown. Red Top is best for light and sandy 
soils, with a little mixture of White Clover in both 
cazes. The seed should be applied liberally, as a 
fine turf can only be had when the plants are 
crowded. All the way from two to six bushels to 
the acre are advised. If what we buy were all 
seed, no doubt the smaller quantity would be 
enough, but in the uncertain relations between 
chaff and seed, one can not be sure of properly 
thick-seeding with less than four bushels. Sow 
half the seed in one direction, and cross-sow with 
the other half. The seeding should be done as 
soon as the land can be put in proper condition. 

Walks and Drives.—A solid foundation is the only 
surety for a good walk or drive ; and to secure this, 
use large stones for the bottom, begin below the 
reach of frost, and smaller ones nearer the surface. 
A walk or drive that is cheap in the beginning 
will always be unsatisfactory and dear in the end. 

Annuals.—Sow these in hot-beds about six weeks 
before the outside beds are to be ready for them. 

Bulbs in beds may be uncovered so soon as warm 
weather sets in, covering again on very cold nights. 

Turfing.—In selecting turf for use around beds 
and along walks, etc., see that no unwelcome weeds 
are thereby introduced. The foundation for the 
turf should be as carefully prepared, as for seed. 

—_——~ 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


As the days get longer and warmer, the attacks 
of the insect pest will be more vigorous. It may 
be necessary to fumigate as often as twice a week, 
using tobacco stems freely for this purpose. For 
the Red Spider, thorough washings and use of the 
syringe are the most effectual remedy....An abund- 
ance of water and air will be required ; the sashes 
and windows may be left open much of the daytime. 

Bulbs brought into heat will soon start and pro- 
duce flowers. Those that have bloomed should 
be allowed to complete the growth of their leaves. 

Propagation of stock of bedding plants for sale or 
home use should now be going on. 

Seeds for plants to go into the open ground are to 
be sown in boxes and given a plenty of heat. 
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Trials of Vegetables in 1879. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
>. 

Very few new varieties of vegetables that have 
come under our notice have shown any special 
merit during the past year, though the varieties 
tested in our trial grounds were more numerous 
than ever before, numbering over 800 different 
sorts, and embracing nearly every class of vegeta- 
bles in cultivation, all of each class being grown 
in the same soil and under the same conditions. 
The great use of this comparative test of so many 
different kinds is not so much to know what kinds 
to grow as to know what not to grow. In vege- 
tables, as in fruits and flowers, we all offer far too 
many varieties; the public would be far better 
served if nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists would 
have the courage to cut out three-fourths of the 
varieties of fruits, vegetables, and flowers from 
their lists, describing only a few of the best of 
each class, and also naming such as proved to be 
specially unworthy of culture. I give the follow- 
ing brief notes on vegetables as they appeared in 
our grounds at Jersey City Heights, N. J., during 
the summer and fall of 1879: 

Asparagus. —In October, 1878, we planted 12 
roots each of Colossal, Giant, and Mr. Smalley’s 
Defiance, but the number was too few to give 
any certain results. In the fall of 1879 we planted 
200 plants of each kind in carefully prepared ground, 
and will be better able to judge this season which 
is best for general cultivation. I am inclined to 
think favorably of the Defiance, but will not hazard 
an endorsement until our trial is more complete. 

Beans, Bush.—Flat-podded China proved earliest, 
Mohawk next; for general crop, Valentine's. 
The “Golden Wax’’ is a new and distinct variety 
that proved ona second year’s trial excellent, being 
early, stringless, and of very fine flavor ; it is one 
of the best shell beans. For Pole Beans, nothing 
is better than Large Lima. Giant Wax is a 
stringless pole snap bean, but has no special merit. 

Beets.—The old Bassano is earliest, but on ac- 
count of its light color, is now superseded by the 
Egyptian, which is by far the best of the dark col- 
ored, round varieties. Bastian’s Blood Turnip, a 
newer kind, issecond in earliness to Egyptian. The 


-best long variety was Long Smooth Red.—Mangels, 


Norbiton Giant proved the best red, and Kinver 
Globe the best of the yellows. 

Cabbages show no change in the past three years. 
For earliest, the Wakefield still leads, then comes 
Early Summer, only about 8 days later, but of near- 
ly double the weight. This sort, we find, is more 
valued generally than any other early cabbage, as 
it seems to adapt itself better to all sections of the 
country. The Wakefield has never been a favorite 
in the Southern States, though almost exclusively 
grown by market gardeners at the North, but the 
Early Summer is an equal favorite, south and 
north, and is now perhaps most generally cultivated. 

Savoy Cabbages we find are, as they deserve to 
be, yearly becoming more extensively cultivated. 
An improved variety, called Netted Savoy, in- 
troduced last season, we find to be one of the best. 

Cauliflower.—Our reports from the new variety 
named Early Snowball, fully confirm our own 
tests. This was first sent out in 1877, and was il- 
lustrated in the American Agriculturist of Feb., 
1878. It undoubtedly is the earliest, largest, and 
most certain to head of any variety we know. It is 
this season classed by some seedsmen as synonymous 
with the Erfurt; this is an error, as it is entirely 
distinct from and superior to the best strains of 
Erfurt. All our New Jersey market gardeners now 
grow it exclusively for early crop. For late crops, 
which are mainly grown by the Long Island gar- 
deners,the Half Early Paris and Algiers are the best. 

Celery.—The four best sorts for this section are 
Golden Dwarf, Half Dwarf, Dwarf Sandring- 
ham, and London Red. For market, I should 
advise the relative proportions of four of Gol- 
den Dwarf, three of Half Dwarf, two of Dwarf 
Sandringham, and one, or one-fourth as much as of 
the first, of London Red. In my opinion, it is al- 
ways best to grow several kinds of celery ; somuch 














depends on location and season, that it is not safe 
to risk a crop of all one kind, as we find that varie- 
ties that will ‘“‘ burn” or “scald’’ in one place, are 
entirely exempt from it in another. Where the 
Dwarf Sandringham does well, nothing is so good, 
as it is always entirely solid. 

Carvot.—The Danvers was tried more fully the 
past season, but whether our soil is not adapted to 
it, or from other causes, our success has not been 
that claimed fur it as giving the heaviest crop of 
any variety ; the Improved Long Orange for gen- 
eral crop proved better. For forcing under glass, 
nothing surpasses the Scarlet Horn, while for early 
crop to be bunched and sold while young, Half 
Long Red or Stump-Rooted is the best. 

Sweet Corn.—No change from the reports of last 
year. Crosby’s Early stands first as both earliest 
and sweetest. Narragansett and Minnesota are a 
little earlier, but not so good. The very general 
and large demand for the Egyptian, sent out in 1877, 
tells of the value attached to it ; almost all agree 
that it is the best flavored of all the Sweet Corns; 
being of very large size, it is one of the latest, but 
is none the less valuable on that account, as it gives 
us a supply after the general crop is done with. 

Cucumber.—The best long, forcing English kinds 


are Sion House and Telegraph; these fancy sorts 
are now getting to be much sought after by our 


. first-class hotels and restaurants. Improved White 


Spine is yet mostly grown both for a main crop 
under glass and in the open ground. Green Pro- 
lific for pickling. The Burr or West India Gherkin 
is used to some extent as a fancy pickle. 

Egg Plants show nothing new. New York Im- 
proved for general crop, and Long White and 
Black Pekin for variety. 

Eindive.—Moss Curled is the best for garnishing, 
and is equally edible with Green Curled and Ba- 
tavian, the most used market kinds. 

Leeks.—Carenton, very large and mild flavored, 
is perhaps best, though the American Flag is yet 
most used for general crop. 

Lettuce.—As usual, our trials of this popular 
vegetable were on a large scale, over 50 kinds being 
experimented with. A number of “‘new names” 
proved to be old and well known sorts, and none 
among the large number proved to be new, or if 
any were new they had no merit to entitle them to 
be retained, so we again name as the best standard 
sorts: All the Year Round as the best plain leaved, 
Black-Seeded Simpson (new, 1878) as the best 
curled, and Silesia or White-Seeded Simpson as 
best curled for general crop. For forcing in frames 
Boston Market is now almost exclusively used. 


Melons.—The standard market variety is the 
Hackensack, so-called from being extensively 
grown by the market gardeners near the town of 
that name in N. J., who, by careful selection, have 
brought this variety of Nutmeg Melon to a high 
degree of perfection. It is of large size, finely 
netted, green fleshed, and of excellent flavor. Sur- 
prise, a comparatively new sort, with whitish thin 
rind and salmon-colored flesh, is very rich in flavor, 
exceedingly productive, and of good size. Cassaba, 
a long, large kind, with yellow flesh, is also excel- 
lent either for market or private use..... Water 
Melons.—Mountain Sweet and Gipsy are the best 
market sorts. Phinney’s Early is perhaps the 
earliest. The true White-Seeded Ice Cream is also 
one of the best. 

Okra.—Improved Dwarf Green. 

Onions.—Nothing different in Onions to report. 
Red Globe and Red Wethersfield in reds, White 
Globe and White Portugal in whites, and of yel- 
lows the Yellow Danvers. The varieties best fitted 
for the South are Queen, Giant Rocca, and Red 
and White Italian Tripoli, some of which grow very 
large, and are of mild flavor. 

Parsley.—Fern-Leaved and Moss Curled. 

Parsnips.—For general crop, Long Smooth, and 
for early, Short Round. 

Peas.—American Wonder proved early and ex- 
ceedingly prolific, and is without doubt the best of 
all the dwarf wrinkled peas ; quality first-rate. We 
tested upwards of 20 ‘new’? kinds, all claiming 
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superior earliness and productiveness ; but nothing 
eurpassed the Improved Dan’! O’Rourke for first 
early, and we therefore still recommend it as the 
best for general early crop. For second early we 
name first Alpha, then Fill Basket, Premium Gem, 
and William I. For late, Champion of England 
and Q@mega. Some of the Long Island farmers 
practice sowing the early varieties as a second crop 
in August, to be sold in October. For this pur- 
pose, Improved Dan’! O’Rourke is perhaps the 
best. When a good crop is thus raised, it is 
very profitable ; but so much depends on the sea- 
eon that that is not always certain to be obtained. 


Potatoes.—The St. Patrick has had a general and 
thorough trial, and not only from our own grounds, 
but from all sections of the country the reports are 
almost, without exception, so favorable that there 
is but little doubt of it becoming a leading sort. R. 
O. Bunnell, Dunmore, Pa., testifies that from 1 Ib. 
cut into eyes (not from cuttings), and planted Muy 
10th, he dug on Sept. 15th 226 lbs. All testimony 
goes to prove its wonderful productiveness. It is 
white, very oblong, and handsome; quality full 
average. .... Beauty of Hebron.—A new early sort, 
very productive, and of good quality—a variety 
grown extensively in Northern New York. Genesee 
County King is late, but of average quality. Early 
Ohio is also fine and early, and will, we think, be- 
come one of our standard sorts. The earliest of all 
our potatoes was the Alpha, but the yield was poor. 

Peppers or Capsicum.—Large Bell or Bull Nose, 
and Sweet Spanish, for general use. Long Cayenne 
and Cranberry for pickling. 

Radish.—The best early kinds are Long Scarlet, 
French Breakfast, and Scarlet Turnip, which are 
nearly alike in the open ground, but for forcing the 
new Dark-Red Round and White-Tipped Scarlet 
are the best, as the tops are small and the root de- 
velopes rapidly. In summer Radishes the new 
Olive Shaped Golden Yellow sent out the previ- 
ous year proved very satisfactory. For winter, the 
Black and Grey Spanish and Rose China are the best. 


Spinach—We have tried over 20 samples of 
Spinach the past season, and find the Savoy-Leaved 
the best, especially for market. Our trials also de- 
veloped the fact that a great deal sold for Savoy- 
Leaved is only the ordinary Round-Leaved Spinach. 
The new Thick-Leaved we find to be a very good 
sort, tender, and of fine quality. Large-Leaved 
Viroflay is a sort with large foliage; very good. 
We find great difference in the various stocks of 
Round-Leaved Spinach, some being quite inferior 
to others in quality and weight of crop. 

Squash.—For summer varieties, Summer Crook 
Neck, and White and Yellow Bush. For winter, 
Hubbard and Yokohama. 


Turnips.—For early, White and Red-top Strap- 
leaf; White Egg is yet rather new, but is fast gain- 
ing favor, as it is equally early as the Strap-leaf, it 
attains a greater size, and is remarkably handsome ; 
it is also an excellent keeper, and can therefore be 
grown in fall for winter use. For second early, or 
winter for general crop, Yellow Globe and Golden 
Ball. French White is the best flavored of the 
Ruta-bagas ; the American Improved Ruta-baga is 
more used, and really one of the best. 


Tomatoes.—-I have repeatedly given my opinion in 
the columns of the American Agriculturist, that we 
had reached that point in earliness withthe Tomato 
where further progress had stopped. This was 
very forcibly confirmed last season. There was a 
great excitement among the market gardeners in 
the vicinity of Newark, N. J., one of them having 
about an acre of a ‘‘ new’ Tomato that was ripe 10 
days before any other. The owner came to us and 
offered to dispose of the stock of seed. I took him 
through our collection, and showed him a variety 
that had some ripe fruit, and entirely distinct in 
foliage from any other. He admitted that it was 
very like his. A visit to his field, and comparison, 
showed it to be identical; and both were the old 
Keyes’ Prolific, introduced a dozen years ago, and 
which is, without question, to-day the earliest of 
any smooth Tomato, but too small and inferior in 
quality for a general crop. 1 was never more im- 
pressed with the value of our trial ground, for had 














we not had this lot of Keyes’ Prolific for compari- 
son, the chances were 20 to 1 that this old variety 
would have again been sent out as a new sort with 
a new name; the man into whose possession it had 
come had never heard of Keyes’ Prolific, and honest- 
ly thought he had a new sort.—-We find that the 
favorite Tomato for general use is Acme, early, 
smooth, prolific, and solid. The color is of a 
purplish shade, and for some time this was an ob- 
jection to its sale in the markets, but its other ex- 
cellent qualities have offset this, and now it sells 
equal to anything offered.—Golden Trophy is a 
very pretty fancy variety, of a rich shade of yellow, 
is equal in all respects to the original, red Trophy, 
which is yet a standard sort, though not often seen 
so smooth as at first. The kinds which appeared 
to be best for general market purposes with us the 
past season were as the year before, viz.: Conqueror 
and Canada Victor, while for canning, Paragon and 
Hathaway’s Excelsior are equally desirable. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—~_ 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 


- fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 


from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending Feb. 10th, 
1880, and for the corresponding period last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT TOR NEW YORK MARKETS. 
REcEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Cor .. Rye. Barley. Oats 
24 «i's thés n'th453,000 1,715,000 1,904 81,000 289,000 1,054,000 
prone “e m *th411,000 8, 105, 000 8,467, O00 183, 000 312,000 1, 128; 000 
Flour. Wheat. .Corn, hue. Barley. Oats. 
oie thie wn" 821,000 23,226,000* 3 en aoe 118,000 237,000 1,019,000 
25 d's (eat 11"h816,000 18, 519, 000* 4. "091,000 A 159,000 408,000 1, 284 000 
* Including sales for forward deliy ery. 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 


ReCEIPTS. = Bey Corn. Rye. a. —, 

24 days 1880, .4 1,715,000 1,904,000 34,000 28,900 1,054, 

eo gaa “837000 23131 "000 1814000 58,500 439,000 431000 
Fiour. Wi fee Corn Rue. Barley. Oats. 


34 days 1880. 821,000 23,226,000 3,807,007 118,000 237,000 1,019,000 
28 days 1819 "345,000 7,316,000 4,104,000 883,000 290,000 13107,000 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Malt. 
pa ish. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
Feb. 5, 1880. .1,8: ee e2. a 


2,400 390 257,400 904,5 
Feb. 10,1879. 2518208 1,501. 708 513, 557 859,804 7347 
Feb. 11,1878. Z 674,085 W74, 470 208,816 831 er3 1,415, 433 sis 039 
Feb. a 1877. 3,083,819 2,302,261 374,142 6il, 114 956, 114 388,605 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Feb. 8. 
Flour. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbis. bush. bush. bush, bush. wush. bush. 

a 2,351,000 2,048,500 262,450 58, 
1879. .311,000 4,417,000 28214 1000 412,000 1,217 19,100 $2,000 

873. 239799 4,605,476 15756,258 184;461 $05,332 19,878 28,584 
1877.. 158588 1,276,959 1,793,883 53,533 71,283 15.309 66,191 
1816. [241,698 1,843,457 17781,215 15, 387 — 35,537 168, 137 

Of the notable features of general business, since our 
last Review, have been the growing ease in Money, which 
contributed to stimulate operations; very extensive 
dealings in the Public Funds, as also in miscellaneous 
Bonds, Mortgages, and Stocks at advancing prices; in- 
creasing activity and buoyancy in Real Estate, Dry 
Goods, Hardware, Metals, Drugs, Dyes, Chemicals, and 
toward the close in Groceries, with an improved demand 
also for Boots and Shoes, Fish, Petroleum, Naval Stores, 
Paints, Tobacco, Rice, Hemp, Oils, and most kinds of 
building materials. ...Hides and Leather weakened per- 
ceptibly in price, on a tamer movement....Hay and 
Straw met with a fair inquiry and generally strong quo- 
tations.....Seeds attracted more attention, and closed 
more firmly....Cotton has been freely dealt in, chiefly 
in the option line, but at variable rates, opening buoy- 
anthy but closing in favor of buyers....A better demand 
has been reported for Wool, which has been quoted 
somewhat firmer, leaving off with an upward tendency, 
in view of comparatively meagre supplies of domestic 
product available... Provisions have been quite active, 
but, in the instance of hog products, fluctuating fre- 
quently in value, closing generally lower. Butter also 
yielded slightly, and Beef declined a trifle. Cheese and 
Eggs advanced rather sharply... Breadstuffs have been 
unusually variable, on freer mov ‘ements in Wheat, chief- 
ly in the speculative interest, though other articles, in 
this line, exhibited only a moderate degree of activity. 
Export purchases of Wheat and Flour continued ou a 
restricted scale, the relatively high prices current here 
impeding operations. Corn met with a readier market 
for shipment, and, early in the month, at hardening 
prices. A good demand was noted for Oats, and a fair 
inquiry for Rye and Barley; Oats at stronger rates ; 
Rye at irregular figures ; while Barley receded, under 
more liberal and urgent offerings, with a moderate call 
for export. account, mainly for feeding or low grade 
stock. The visible supplies of Wheat,—embracing the 
hoards at lake ports, in transit, and on the seaboard—at 
latest dates, embraced about 30,100,000 bushels ;--of 
Corn, 13,100,000 bushels; of Rye, 979,000 bushels; of 
Barley, 4,155,000 bushels; and of Oats, 3,080,000 bushels, 
against, on Jan. 17, an aggregate of 31,024,000 bushels 
Wheat, 11,927,100 bushels Corn, 1,068,100 bushels Rye, 











4,403,100 bushels Barley, and 3,318,000 bushels Oats 
Receipts at this port have fallen off considerably, due, 
in good part, to interruptions in the forwarding move- 
ment, resulting from speculative manipulation of the 
markets of the interior, as well as the seaboard. Ocean 
grain freights further declined to the lowest quotations 
made here, on actual business contracts, in many years, 
having been down, by steam to Liverpool, to 23d. per 
bushel; to Bristol, by steam, to 3@3}d. per bushel ; to 
Antwerp, by steam, to 4d. per bushel; and by sail to 
Cork, for orders, 38. 94.@4s. per quarter of 480 lbs. To- 
ward the extreme close, a livelier inquiry was developed 
for Flour and Wheat, especially for shipment, favored 
by the latest market advices by cable, which were of an 
encouraging tenor, leading toa rally in prices of Flour, 
of 10@20c. per bbl., and of Wheat, of 2@8c. per bushel, 
winding up firmly. Important shipments of Wheat, on 
through freight account, were reported recently, and re- 
presented as, in good part, consignments, receivers and 
holders availing themselves of the current extremely 
low rates on ocean freight, in which, however, a slight 
rise occurred in the final negotiations. Corn fell severe- 
ly, particularly new crop, under a pressure to realize. 
Oats also weakened again, and Barley closed barely 
steady. Rye was advanced sharply, in view of the light 
offerings, with prime Western and State, boat loads, 
quoted up to 95c. bid, and as high as $1 asked, per 
bushel. Hops left off very tamely, owing, partly, to the 
very confident views of sellers of the better qualities ; 

very choice to fancy lots of State having been held as 


high as 38@40c. per Ib. 
Current WHOLESAT.« PRICES. 



























Jan. 13. Feb. 10. 
Fioun—Super to Extra State $500 @600 $460 @5%5 
** Super to Extra South’n, 500 @850 460 @8 25 
’ Extra Genesee Ne aca cenee §8 @723 57 @700 
* Superfine Western..... 500 @560 460 @5 25 
* Kxtra Western.......... 550 @900 52 @9W0 
= sie Minnesota....... 6% @900 550 @8% 
BUCKWHEAT ar 100ms 210 @23 160 @1%9 
au CKWHEAT, per bush — @ &® 6 @ £2 
Ry FiLour, Supertine 500 @540 460 @500 
CORN-RIWAL,. .....- cccccces - 260 @3390 20 @835 
CORN-FLOUR, raf bbl.. 400 @450 400 @450 
Ont MEAL, @ Bhs ix ccccsmnnes 50 @700 475 @52% 
W HEAT—All kinds or White. 13 @150 13 @146 
ted — Amber..... 16 @15 120 @141\% 
cfiow - =- @ — 12 @14 
Conx- a owe 58 @ 7 58 @ 67 
Ser WE ickcccatenacatvans 58 @ 70 58 @ 
as Mixed 56 @ 60 6% @ 61% 
MED pcaceadsccdapaimasnone cess 6 @ Sik 4y@ 533 
DE Matacic i vcnaneeadbescceceaé 2 @ % S38 @ % 
BAGBY =. :00:005004 7 @108 5 @ 105 
Hay—Bale, # 100 ts.. 0 @ % 6 @ Ww 
STRAW, # 100 Bs 0 @ % 4 @105 
Corrox— Middiin a, . D.. Rx¥@ RK %113@ «13% 
Hops—Crop of 1879, ®#...... 3 @ 40 7 @ 8 
748, iD eeesce 7@ 18 7@ Ww 
Neeanauncase 7 @ 12 4@ 22 
F gatimas—Live Geese. ® 0 @ 55 0 @ 55 
Srep—Clover, West. & St.#D 84@ 10% T4@ 10K 
a ‘vimothy. # bushel...... 24 @2% 275 @300 
we 2.) 16 @20 16 @1%9 
Topacco, Kentucky, &c., FP. 3%y@ 14 8KY@ 14K 
** Seed Lea 6@ 4 64@ 40 
Woor-—Domestic Fleece, #® 0 @ 56 0 @ 56 
ee ee pulled, ® B® 5 @ 5 17%%@ 55 
. : | -_ _ ae ‘ Vm; ce ¢ 
TaLtiow, eee z “e@ 
OIUL-CaKE—# ae We cos euaksid vive %0 @ — 8250 De Pi 
PorK—Meas, # b . 12% @1300 1200 @12 35 
‘+ Extra rime, he Gar rel. 1050 @ — 1025 @10 50 
Brer—Extra mess..........-- 1100 @1150 1075 @11 23 
LARD, in tres, & bbls, 10D 799 @840 73 @€800 
BuTTER—State, # ........0+8 Be sw. Wo & 
** Western,poor to Pey. | - 4@ 3 Rye &% 
CurEsE dua 9@ Hn l@ 1 
Eaas—Fresh,®@ dozen ...... 2 @ 18 8s @ 2 
PouLtTryY—Fowls, @ B 6@ 38 76 ll 
* Chickens, # DB. 5 $ 16 Ww @ 18 
** Roosters, # Bb. 4 6 5@ 6 
Capons, #B......... -. =—-C6 = 16 @ 2 
ee eee 8@e 138 76¢@ 4 
ae sscccceccce | OO Gea DE Gis 
e,# D..... 5 $ 10 8@ R 
Dueks, ® pair... . 80 0 @ 6 
 . eee a 8@e 18 10 @ 14 
Ducks, Wild, soe o.  B @3B 30 at 
APPLES, ® barrel......00. +. 16 @40 17 3 00 
POTATOES, new Bermuda,bb! — @ — 60 @70 
Neraiadadia ceieaias 13 @20 13 € 2 00 
TOMATOES, new, W. j ——_ — @ — 10 125 
TURNIPS # bbl be 8% NH@ B 
BKRANS—# bushel... 145 @1% 133 @ 180 
Pgeas—Canada, in bond, # bu — @ 86% Nominal. 
+ new, green, @ bag.. 18909 @18 175 @180 
* new, Florida, percrate -— @ — 1” @250 
STRING BEANS, — _— »b. c —- @ — 30 @40 
CARROTS, @ bb 7% @100 RyYS@ STK 
Beets, # 100 bunce ches......... SK@ 125 100 @123 
new a ou crate — @ — 200 @223 
CaBBAGES—® 100...........4 400 @70 400 @700 
ONIONS—@ DbI1......-. ... seen 223 @450 223 @4%7 
CRANBERRIRKS, per bbl ...... 600 @900 650 @8% 
SQUASHED ODI. 5 ccccecsesccss 112%@150 100 @250 
CELERY, per dozen bunches. 7 @10 12 @22 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Shgep. Sivine, 
pS Sa 9,059 204 031 27,079 38,286 
Jan. 19 14,1 246 38,42: 33,982 
TMs, Mian étaca seas 12,7 197 915 25,008 $2,451 
| St A Re 12,648 112 1,159 36,655 32,718 
MOM Mvascccccweess 10,890 167 1,202 Np 33,672 
Total for 5 Weeks. .59,566 986 5,295 161, 171,109 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 43,503 = 1,051 5,130 10019 118,278 

Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week.......11,913 197 1,059 = 82,300 = 34,222 


do. do. last Month. . 10,877 263 1,282 25,180 29,569 
do. do. prev's Month. "10;266 314 1,618 $0,906 45,590 


Prices for beeves the past five weeks were as fellows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. ‘Aver. 
8¥@10 c. 9c. 
8X%@10 c. 93e 

@10 c. 9c, 
8X@ 9Xc. 9Xc. 
8¥@ 9Xe. oe. 
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Beeoves. _The market opened ink in ipite of light 
receipts, but without any decline in prices ; an export of 
2000 head the first week helping it greatly. In fact, this 
trade is all that sustains the values of live stock in the 
United States, for a shipment of 5,770 head in one week 
—a quantity unprecedented, and showing to what enor- 
mous proportions the business has grown—is clearly the 
mainstay of the trade. This outlet, like a pendulum ofa 
clock, checks irregular movements, and the past month 
has kept a very steady market. Towards the close, prices 
gave way a little and sales were free at a small decline. 
Dressed beef was offered in plenty at Tic. per Ib.; the 
range for poor stock 55 to 56 Ibs. per 100, was 7 @ 8ic. 
per Ib. for fair to prime, 8c. @ 10c. for 56 Ibs. per 100, 
and extra to dress, 5% Ibs. per 100 weight, 11ic. per lb. 
....Cows.—There has been a quiet sort of demand for 
good milkers, having been taken at prices somewhat 
lower for everthing but choice family cows. The market 
closed steady at $30 to $50 for fair to good, and $60 to $65 
for choice. ...Cal ves.—Business in veal bas been brisk, 
except for grassers, which have been neglected under a 
good supply of veals, and brought 2§ to 3} cents per Ib. 
alive. Veals have sold for 6c. to 8c. per Ib. dressed 
weight....Sheep and Lambs.—Pri¢es have been 
well sustained and an active demand has existed during 
the past five weeks. Lambs ranged from 6}c. @ 7c. per 
lb. live weight, and sheep from 5c. to 6c. per Ib. ; some 
choice wethers have sold at $6.60 per 100 lbs. The clos- 
ing prices were without change on a firm market.... 
Swine.—A quiet market and steady prices have marked 
the past five weeks. The business has been done mainly 
at 5c. @ 5c. per lb., and at the close, prices were 
slightly lower, the bulk of the sales being at 5c., anda 
few at 5ic. per Ib. 

The Horse Market.—Stock has been accumulat- 
ing for months past with nothing to move it but inquiry. 
A few good driving animals have changed hands, but for 
work and common horses trade has been entirely nomi- 
nal. The outlook seems to foreshadow a late and slow 
trade for spring with unsatisfactory prices for dealers. 

Prices of Feed. 





aa ry y ser ton. = 00 
Linseed-cake meal. 0 
Middlings. ag 24,00 
 ——— . 233.00 
RN ochurSauchthpsckshooonsunsss sesnesoe 4 23.00 
Prices of Fertilizers. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. .......... 9 @9«e, 
a a of Potash = 44 per cent) per Ib.. Swa@d4 c, 
do. tash 27}¢ per cent) per Ih.. 1’@lXe. 


(po 
me... in Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p.c.) p. ton, ni 5.00@ 18.00 
Muriate of Potash —" 50 per cent), perlb.... 2 @24c. 

















Nitrate of Soda, per Ib................2--secseses 44@5 ec. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib...:. 4c.@1\e. 
Dried Biood (ammonia 13 per cent) per ton...... $40.00@ 45.00 
No. 1. Peruy. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, # ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos, do. do, _ do..... 47.50 
do. do, guaranteed, ? ton, = 56.00 
do. do. rectified, er ton, Hr74 p.c. 65.00 
do. do 0. do. 3.40p.c. 2> 
Soluhle Pacific Guano, SPs 61 alin Zh0Ss sb nbesabcie iene 45.01 
Excelsior Fertilizer W ‘orks, Fine Ground Raw Bone,. i ha 
Mapes’ Coniplete Manure (clay soils) per 1,000 25.00 
0. do. do. Bw soils) per 1,000 Ibs.......25.00 
do. do. do. ” Brand, (wheat) #@ 1 000 i) 3.20.00 
= Bove, aur iotly oer e, meal sserlik per ton....... "42.00 
do. medinm do 36.00 
os do. do. dissolved..... do. 42.00 
do, t and Vine Manure do 35.00 
stock brid Rye Manure, per ton 45.00 
Wheat do do 45.00 
14 Seeding Down mere, per ton...... 40.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, p 2s 40.00 
Baugh's Raw Bone Preappiate,t wBos toe 33.00 
Bangh’s Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per a 45.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.'s. Raw Bone Phosphate. . 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 7.50 
——a— 


Pages Worth Studying.—As always, upon the 
approach of spring werk, there is an increased number 
of annéurcements from dealers in Seeds, Plants, Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, etc., and in this year of renewed ac- 
tivity in all departments,the crowd is greater than ever. To 
avoid the leaSt trenching upon our reading columns, four 
extra pages have been added to accommodate our friends, 
and still a large number of late comers are necessarily 
left ont. These advertising pages are of great value to 
our readers as a source of information, and worth study- 
ing carefully to-learn what is offered, old and new, and by 
whom. It is equivalent to going to a great Fair, wherea 
multitude of reliable men exhibit what they have to sup- 
ply. Reading what others say in a business way, and how 
they say it, will usually give one new thoughts and sug- 
gestions usefal in his own calling. We have exclude od 
many advertisements because not approved, dr because 
from men wot known to be, or not believed to be, every 
way trustworthy....g4@" When corresponding with any 
of our advertisers, or sending for catalogues, etc., it is 
well to state that you are a reader of tiés Journal. They 
will know what we expect, and what you expect of them 
as to prompt and fair treatment. 





Toads are the friends of gardeners, destroying the 
injurious insects in large numbers. In the extensive 
vegetable gardens around London and Paris, the toads 
are looked after with great care, and are evena part of 
the stock invested in the business. Many of the toads 
in and around London are brought from France, where 
they pay as high as six shillings a dozen for them. 
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AMERICAN AGRIOULT URIST. 


MARCH ON, 


“Forward !...MARCH!”’ is the general order for 
THIS month. Not only is it implied in the name 
of the month itself, but in the Season also. The 
hibernation, the resting of the winter, is coming to 
an end. Work in the Fields and in the Gardens will 
soon begin, where it is not already under way. 
Much of the success depends upon planning well. 

Is there a man who cultivates a farm, an orchard, 
a vegetable or fruit garden, or a flower plot, or who 
raises animals, that can not find wsefal hints and 
suggestions in the pages of this Journal? If there 
is, it is not the paper we intend it to be. 

But we believe it will surely pay every one to study 
these pages. 

Hundreds of thousands are already doing so. 
What of the hundreds of thousands who do not? 

We fully believe they ought to do so, for their 
own good, and if we could see them we would tell 
them so, and explain why. 

As we cannot, we ask our readers to do this as a 
double favor to them and to us. 

Last Autumn we prepared the largest and best 
assortment of Premiums ever offered-—valuable ar- 
ticles to be presented to those who take the trouble 
to invite new readers, and receive and forward the 
names of both old and new subscribers for 1880. 

All those Premiums are still offered to 
our friends, new and old, and will be 
offered during March, and until June. 

March is a good month to carry on and fill out 
Premium Lists already in progress, and to start 
new clubs. Many thousands of such names are 
sent in every March. 

We invite all our friends to take hold with fresh 
energy, and secure some valuable articles from our 
list. (If any one has not the full Premium List at 
hand, send at once a postal card request, and it 
will be forwarded free. ) 


IT WILL PAY A HUNDRED FOLD, 
to have in every neighborhood, at least a few good books 
on Animals and their Diseases, on General Farming, on 
Gardening, on Fruits, on Farm Implements, etc., and at 
least a few Standard Works on other subjects. These 
books ought to be accessible to all for reference in case 
of need, as well as for reading by all—a sort of circulat- 
ing or reference library to be in charge of some one. 

Never before was there so good an opportunity as Now 
to get a collection of such Books at very small cost. Any 
ten or more persons contributing $1.60 each, will eack be 
supplied with the American Agriculturist for 1880, and 
in addition, one Dollar’s worth of Books 
will be presented for each Contributor to the fund. The 
books may be selected from the list of 84'7 Good Works 
named in our premium sheet. Where the subscriptions 
are already sent in for 1880, subscriptions for 1881 may be 
added, when desired, to increase the Library as far as 
Many new subscribers can also be found. 
Every neighborhood may thus secure such a Library. 
It only needs some enterprising man, young or old, to 
take hold of the matter as a leader, 
have plenty of helping hands, and heads, and hearts. If 
the Men neglect it, their ‘* Better-halves,” or Daughters, 
always foremost in good works, should take it up. 


and he will soon 


N. B.—Special.—An Answer to many In- 
quirers :— While ten subscribers for one year are pre- 


| ferred to one subscriplion for ten years, yet, when special- 


ly desired, any subscriber can pay for as many years in 
advance as he may desire, and count each year as one sub- 
scription in making up the Library Club above described. 
Thus; $15 will pay for Ten Years’ Subscriptions and 


| Ten Dollars Worth of Books for this spring only. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 
What to Plant in the Garden, is always a 
puzzling question, and especially so since the very late 
increase in varieties, There is a great choice both as to 
quality and amount of product. Even in a very small gar- 
den, a right selection of seeds will make a difference of 
many dollars of real value in what is grown for one's own 
use—the labor, expense and care being the same. There 
is a multitude of new things worth many times as much 
as the old “ standard’ sorts, both as to quality and yield. 
But among the hundreds of varieties of new peas, beans, 
cabbages, lettuce, corn, potatoes, sweet corn, tomatoes, 
etc., etc., each strongly praised by some seller of seeds, the 
layman is sorely at loss to know what to select, and quite 
likely to get many poor things. To all such, the results 
of 800 trials given by so careful an experimenter as Peter 
Henderson, will be of great value. See page 86. 





Nitrate of Soda, or Chili Saltpetre, is one of the 
leading mineral fertilizers supplied from the immense 
deposites in the rainless desert of Southern Peru. At- 
tention was first called to it by Alexander von Humboldt, 
in the early part of this century, but it is not over fifty 
years ago that it was first shippedabroad to any extent. 
The Nitrate of Soda industry is'to-day a large and rapidly 
growing one, there being over 250,000 tong of this fertil- 
izer mined and exported per year, thongh it is not all 
used upon the land, a large share going to the manufac- 
turers of chemicals as a source of Nitric Acid. I¢ is a 
formidable competitor of the celebrated Peruvian Guano. 


$298,760,867 for Widows and Orphans, 
—In studying the Statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, as given on page 117, we were forcibly im- 
pressed with one item, the “ Policies in force January 1, 
1880," amounting to nearly three hundred milfione of 
dollars, insuring this sum to the survivors at death 
of the holders of 95,423 policies of insurance. As will 
be seen, over seven million dollars were paid to the 
survivors or representatives of insurers during 1879, but 
the receipts were over seventeen millions despite the 
reduced rates of insurance, and so there is a surplus 
of over Eleven Millions beyoud the amount needed to 
render safe and secure the policies in this Company. 





The American Agriculturist Fertilizer 
Experiments, 


The Farmer’s Own Experiments. 

The enterprise first proposed and carried out by the 
American Agriculturist, has given results of great value. 
This plan included showing the farmer how to experi- 
ment with fertilizers, and farnishing him at cost, or less, 
with fertilizers of standard quality for the experiments. 
Some of the reports of last year’s experiments, are given 
elsewhere by Prof. Atwater. Can any farmer who uses 
fertilizers at all examine these reports, and not see how 
valuable the knowledge thus gained must be tothe exper- 
imenter? Would he not gladly have such a knowledge 
of the requirements of his own soil, as these farmers have 
of theirs ¢ 

Can ‘there be any stronger evidence as to the folly—the 
wastefulness, of the promiscuous hit-or-miss use of ferti- 
lizers? It is just as important to know what the soil 
does not need, as it is to know what it does require, and 
what may be applied to it with profit. This knowledge 
can only be obtained from the soil, and through the 
medium of experiments. So well satisfied are we of the 
utility of the experiments already made, that we propose 
to continue them the present year. We commend Prof. 
Atwater’s account of last year’s experiments to the at- 
tention of every farmer. Ifthe reader would have a sim- 
ilar knowledge of his own soil, we can provide him with 
the means of acquiring it at avery small outlay. The 
full explanation of the plan will be given next month, 
it will not, however, be essentially different from that 
followed last year, and which was described on pages 
128-129 in April 1879. 

The Experiments for 1880. 

As some of the details for this year have not been 
decided upon, a full explanation will not be given until 
next month. Itis not probable that there will be any 
essential variation from the methods as given in April 
1879, and those of our readers at the South, where the 
season for work is already quite advanced, who wish to 
consider the matter earlier, may take last year’s work aa 
ageneral guide. The prices of the parcels may, or may 
not be, slightly advanced, owing to the general higher 


} cost of most materials. 
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Off Color.—At a sale of a superior herd of Jersey 
cows, a great pecuniary loss was sustained by the owner, 
mecause the animals did not have the fancy superficial 
marks, now made so much of by the ruling spirits of the 
Jersey Herd Books. Black tongues and black switches 
are not strictly Jersey marks—many of the best of that 
breed do not have them. Breeders should remember 
this, and look to the milking and breeding qualities of a 
dairy cow. as of the most importance, and banish the ex- 
pression—‘‘Too much off color to be fashionable.” 

Trouble in Churning is frequently complained 
of in winter. Much of the trouble is due to a neglect of 
the temperature which can not be told with any approach 
to accuracy except by using a thermometer. If the 
cream is brought into a warm room until the thermome- 
ter shows it to stand at 60°, we rarely find any difficulty. 
In old times the cream was thought to be bewitched, 
and as the power of a horse-shoe to keep witches away 
is well known, it was used to drive the witches from the 
churn. The horse-shoe was heated red hot and dropped 
into the cream in the churn. It drove the witches away 
when it brought the cream to the right temperature. 

—~— o 


Sundry Humbugs. 
— : ne 


A wonderful change 
indeed has come over 
Sour correspondence. 
But a few weeks ago 
and we could be sure 
that a large, and rapidly 
= increasing share of all 
= of the editorial letters 
would have reference to 
Stock Speculations. So 
: == soon as the news of the 

action of the Post Office authori- 
ties, as given Jast month, was 
spread abroad, the whole thing 
collapsed. We get no more letters 
asking if Lawrence & Co. and the 
= rest are ‘responsible,’ or “ will 
do as they agree.” Only the few 
letters that were then on the way reached us. The move- 
ment which led to the suppression of these bogus con- 
cerne, was taken by the Law Committee of the Stock 
Exchange, but their doings have been confirmed 









IN A SERIES OF STRONG RESOLUTIONS 
adopted by the Stock Exchange itself, which has given the 
Law Committee more power to act on behalf of that body. 
....The Post Office Department is doing wonders in the 
way of the suppression of fraud. The shutting up of these 
atock swindlers is but a small portion of its good work ; 
it has made the way of the lottery transgressor so hard, 
that he has been obliged to go over to Canada, and we 
find the Louisiana State, the Royal Havana, and the Ken- 
tucky State Lotteries in Montreal, where they 

DEFY THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following wriggle and squirm which heads their 
circular, shows how badly they are hurt. 

“To Tur Pustic: In view of certain new and recent 
regniations by which the United States Postal Authorities 
assume to supervise and decide what class of maé matter 
shall be sent to the citizen, thereby arrogating to them- 
Selves a right to interfere with the private correspondence 
of American freemen, which would not be tolerated b 
any monarchy in Europe, we have established a Genera 
Agency for the sale of tickets in all legalized and reliable 
Lotteries outside of their jurisdiction.’’—Merely another 
illustration of the fact, that ‘* No man e’er felt the halter 
draw, with good opinion of the Jaw.’ So far from there 
being any “ new and recent regulations,” it only happens, 
to the great discomfort of scamps of various sorts, that 
we have a Post Master General who thinks it his duty to 
enforce the laws made by the representatives of “* Ameri- 
can freemen,” for which these chaps prefess so much 
sympathy, (at the rate of $10 a package of tickets), and 
upon whom their bosh about ‘‘ Monarchy in Europe” is 
wasted. Itisn’t the ‘‘ American freemen * who are at all 
troubled. It is you 

VIOLATORS OF THE LAW, 
who fcel the pinchings of a remarkably tight shoe..... 
Just as a welcome rain starts into a new growth the 
weede as well as the crops, so does the return of “good 
times,” set on foot fraudulent schemes as well as honest 
enterprises. The mining industry is probably on the eve 
of a period of development greater than has ever before 
been known, and taking advantage of this, all sorts of 
schemes, with no other metallic basis than brags, will be 
piaced before the public. A scheme, with its office in 
New York witha full outfit of President, Sec’y., and a 
strong team of Directors, is neatly printed, and the circu- 
Jar shows conclusively, that a few of its $10 shares would 
s00n make one rich, but the names of the people, are 
NOT IN THE CITY DIRECTORY ! 

We like better the ‘‘Shakspeare™ mining circular, 

which does not give the name of a single person, but 








compensates for these omissions by being headed with 
the somewhat startling announcement that “* The Early 
Bird Catches the Worm.”’ Our advice to the worm is to 
keep out of the way..... It seems necessary to repeat our 
warning about 

MURDEROUS ILLUMINATING OILS. 

See what was said last month about selling recipes 
with “rights” for people to make a so-called oil out of 
benzine....We gave in October last an engraving of a 
** Solargraph Watch,’’ but that cost $i—while here is a 
** Time Indicator’ of which one can get four for that 
price, and can afford to have, as they say in Texas: ‘‘any 
dimensions of time.”’ A ‘‘ Time Indicator” is adver- 
tised for 25 cents. Whoever sends that sum receives a 
card of the size here given. On one side are neatly print- 
ed the lines and figures shown in the engraving. At A 
is a piece cut so as to turn up and form the guomon, or 
part of the dial that casts the shadow: a thread with a 
small brasa ring at each end to keep it in place slides in 
a slit where the months are marked. One has only to 
set it right when the sun shines—and there itis. This 
“Indicator” if it doesn’t tell the time, 

DOES GIVE A WHOLESOME LESSON. 


Upon the back of the card there is printed as follows: 


* Notice.—Out of every hundred that order this valu- 
ble little novelty, there is generally one that finds fault 
because he failed to receive an elegant watch prepaid for 
25 cents. Of course, if any one expects a * gol watch 
full jeweled,’ they will find themselves slightly disap- 
pointed; but if they expect only the value of their 
money, they will get it in the article herewith sent.” 


That lesson is one that a vast number of grown people 
need to learn, and very cheap it is at 25 cents, with the 
** Pocket Time Indicator ’’ in the bargain. If some peo- 
ple would only learn that other people do business to 
make money, and that one way to make money is 


TO SELL THINGS FOR MORE THAN THEY COST, 


a vast deal of trouble would be saved. To illustrate: 
some rifles are advertised at the very low price of $4.50, 
and great numbers write to ask us about the rifle. One 
would think that no help was needed for a person to de- 
cide whether he had any use for a $4.50 rifle. Every one 
old enough to be trusted with a firearm ought to know 
that he will not get a $50 rifle for $4.50. It is not in the 
nature of things that he will get anything that is worth 
more than what he pays for it. No one can do a profita- 
ble business at selling for 75 cents that which cost him 
100 cents, and those who are in business do it for profit. 
A great many feel that they have been hardly used when 
the thing that they buy is worth just about the price 
charged for it and no more....We have occasionally in 
these columns cautioned persons in visiting cities to 
AVOID ALL ADVANCES OF STRANGERS. 

An illustration of the necessity for observing this oc- 
curred not long ago in New York. A young man from 
the country wae asked by a plausible stranger to do him 
a favor. There was to be a horse auction at which avery 
fine horse that stranger wanted was to be sold. He, 
stranger, was known as a horse-dealer and judge of 
horses, and if he bid upon the horse, others would bid 
higher, but the young man, being unknown, could buy 
said horse very low—he, stranger, would pay $200 for 
the horse, and young man might buy it fur as much less 
ashecould. A nice offer, but young man had no money. 
‘But you have your watch and chain worth $200—buy 
the horse, tell auctioneer you have to go to your hotel for 
the money, and will leave your watch until your return; 
you have only to bring the horse round the corner into 
the next street and get the money.’’ The plan was car- 
ried out, the young man bid off the horse at $150- would 
go for his money, left his watch and chain, delighted 
with the idea of making $50 so readily, led the horse 
around the corner into the next street—but stranger was 
not there; waited, but stranger did not come—waited 
longer, no stranger; at last went back to place of sale — 
no one there! At length it began to dawn on the young 
man that the horse was not the only thing sold. He was 
out a valuable watch and ehain; was in a horse worth all 
the way from $10 to $15, and a lesson about 

AVOIDING THE ADVANCES OF STRANGERS, 


which was worth all he paid for it..... It is a common 
trick of quacks travelling in the Western States, to claim 
to represent some Medical College in N. Y. City, or else 
to belong to some Medical Institute. We have already 
shown that no Medical College with a right to the name, 
ever sends out travelling doctors; the very fact that one 
claims this, stamps him as an impostor. With Medical 
‘“‘ Institutes,” the case is different. One man may call 
his doctor shop an ‘‘Institute.”” There isa chap going 
about in Ohio, representing the 
‘*GREENLEAF MEDICAL INSTITUTE” 

of New York City, and his circular has-much to say about 
“Dr. Greenleaf.” Friends have written to know about 
this Dr. Greenleaf and his“ Institute.” The fact that no 
location except the indefinite one of ‘New York City,” 
is the most remarkable display of modesty. This ‘ Insti- 
tute,’’ is an illustration of the truth of the proverb, 
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‘*What is wanting can’t be numbered.”’—As there is no 
such Institute, the quack who “can read diseases by the 
tongue,’ fully represents it..... Last month we spoke 
regretfully that our heloved Eddie Eastman had passed 
out of sight. We were mistaken ; a friend sends usa 
New Jersey paper, with Eddie’s picture all in his Indian 









































THE ‘‘ POCKET TIME INDICATOR.”’ 


rig. We have hopes of Old Mother Noble: who knows 
but Ae may turn up? We always hada half way regard 
for Old Mother Noble ; he didn’t like what we ssid abont 
him, and came in like a man and said so....The taking 
of the census will open the way to frauds of various kinds, 
against which people should be on their guard. Juat as 
we close this page the information comes that one chap— 
or concern—has already begun operations, by opening 
A CENSUS INFORMATION BUREAU, ‘ 


and advertisements have been sent to papers all over the: 
West, which read thus: 

‘Persons (regardless of politics) desiring situations ae 
Enumeratorsof the forthcoming Census, can obtain all 
necessary information by addressing us. One or more, 
according to population, required in each township. 
Good salary técompetent men. Address 

Census INFORMATION BUREAU, 
No. — Street, Chicago, Til. 

Enclose 25 cents toinsure answer and pay for stamps 
and blanks.” ef tira y 

That is very neatly done; observe that nothing is 
promised—nothing is very definite about it except that 
25 cents is to be sent, and thousands would be the 
greenhorns who sent, had not the Postmaster at ‘Chicago 
the power to tell C. I. Bureau, Esq., that he can’t have 
any letters at that shop. 








An Unanswerable Letter is ore that we have’ 
from a young man, who gives us an accontt of Wia'life 
and present occupation, which he dislikes, and asks us 
to tell him what business hé had better -undertaké, and 
moreover wishes us to find hiti’a situation; We-have 
many times before had requeststo find the writé*#sitaa- 
tions, but we think that this isthe first time we'4tiave 
been asked to decide upon the business one is fit for; 
and pnt him into it besides. With every dispositién t& 
aid such persons, it is simply impossible. We can’t-help 
thinking that if one does not know what he is fit for him- 
self, he will never find that any one else can discover it. 





Asbestos Liquid Paints.— Last sprirg we made 
a favorable mention of the Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
after two year’s experience with them. Now, after an- 
other years’ exposure to the weather, we can confirm 
that report—indeed, we can see no appreciable change 
during the year, the surface remaining as hard, and as 
free from “chalkiness”’ as before. The durability of the 
paints, as shown by our test, is well established. That 
they are easily applied, and ‘‘cover” well, is shown by 
their use on elevated rail roads, as the immense contracts 
fog these roads would not have been made, unless these 
important points had been satisfactorily shown. The 
makers claim, and with good reason we think, that the 
covering quality of their paints is due to the fact that, 
after mixing them to produce the desired colors, they 
are again ground, and that this second grinding, brings 
the oi] and pigments into more intimate combination, 
and gives an uniformity of consistence, not to be at- 
tained by mere mixing. The paints are furnished of any 
desired shade or tint, and in a condition to be applied at 
once, without any previous preparation. 
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Pleasant Subscriptions—Far off Friends. 
—Few oytside of the business office have any idea of the 
wide range of circulation of the American Agriculturist. 
Here is an item or two: For years past the Jargest num- 
ber of subscribers, in proportion to population, have 
come from Washington Territory, north of Oregon. Over 
3,500 copies have gone by mail to subscribers in New 
Zealand, directly under us—that is, on the opposite side 
of the world. On Feb. 4th, a eingle letter called for 80 
subscriptions for Barbadoes in the West Indies, while a 
single previous letter contained 79 subscriptions from 
Nyne Tal in the Hast Indies, a thousand miles or so 
northwest of Calcutta; and so in much the same way 
we might go round to every habitable part of the world. 


Notes from Shaker Village, N. H.—The 
Shakers are such good farmers that we wish they would 
write oftener. We gather the following from a letter 
from the Family in New Hampshire. Bro. John Brad- 
bury kept 29 hens the past year. Heobtained from these 
4,500 eggs, and raised 58 chickens, ‘‘ He modestly says 
others in the poultry line may have done better’’"—we 
wonder who?....Henry C. Blinn writes that brother R. 
Woodward is rather proud of his stock, that he has a 
Jersey bull, 10 months old, that weighs 598 Ibs., a Dur- 
ham bull that, at 9 months, weighs 725 Ibs., and a heifer 
of the same breed that weighs 615 Ibs.—But the Shakers 
are noted for feeding every thing well, whether it runs 
on twoor on four legs—is with or without feathers. 





Oil Stones in N. Carolina.—In the article in 
Dec. last, describing the manner of making whet-stones, 
it was stated that Novacuilite, as the mineral is called, 1s 
found, among other localities, in North Carolina. Mr. 
W. B. Phillips, Assistant in the Experiment Station at 
Chapel Hill, writes to say that the most noted locality of 
the mineral is about seven miles from that place. There 
are other localities in Person, Anson, and Montgomery 
Counties, but that at Chapel Hill is of superior quality. 
There has been no regular working of the quarry. 

Leached Ashes.—Potash is the principal fertiliz- 
ing constituent of ashes, and the one that is removed by 
leaching. The leached ashes contains abont one-fifth the 
amount of Potash of the unleached, the Phosphoric Acid, 
Lime, Magnesia, etc., remaining about the same in 
both. A bushel of leached ashes contains not far from 
one pound of Potash, worth 4 cents, and about the same 
amount of Phosphoric Acid, worth 7 cents. Allowing 
something for the Lime, Magnesia, etc., leached ashes is 
worth in the neighborhood of 12 cents per bushel. If the 
unleached ashes contains 5 pounds of Potash per bushel, 
they will be worth not far from 30 cents. A hundred 
bushels of leached ashes per acre is a good application, 
and one that is lasting fn its effects. 





Mulching a Hedge.—“ M. C.,” Albion, Ill., has 
béen told that mulching an Osage Orange Hedge with 
sawdust is preferable to cultivating it, and asks if straw 
will not answer for this use. Undoubtedly it would; so 
long as the material used asa mulch contains nothing 
injurions it makes little difference what it is, the opera- 
tion of the mulch being whcelly mechanical. Several 
years ago it was stated that in some of the western nur- 
series where sawdust was used for mulching, a fangus 
growth started in the sawdust, which, it is said, injured 
the young trees. If this is true, straw would be prefera- 
ble te sawdust. Onur correspondent asks if the straw 
should be partially rotted.—No; ordinary straw from 
the stack. In absence of straw, tan-bark, swale hay, 
sorghum begasse, leaves, chips, or whatever cheap ma- 
terial that will cover the ground and prevent evaporation 
will answer. He asks: “Should they be mulched when 
planted, or be cultivated one year?’ Mulch at once. 





The New York Horticultural Society 
holds its meetings on the first Tuesday of each month, at 
2 o'clock P. m., at *‘ Republican Hall,” at the junction of 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue, a place easily reached by 
both elevated and surface railroads. There is always 
something interesting to be seen at these meetings, and 
sometimes the exhibition of flowers, plants, fruits, etc., 
is really very fine. The exhibitions are free to all, and 
not only our many city readers, but our friends from 
abroad who may visit the city at the beginning of any 
month, should bear these interesting meetings in mind. 





Some Corn in Illinois.—The corn crop of the 
single State of Illinois for the year 1879 is reported %o 
be 305,813,377 bushels, and estimated to be 
worth $97,483,052, or about 31% cents per bushel. It is 
difficnit for the mind to take in the full magnitude of 
these fignres. Here are some calculations that will help 
the conception: Load this corn upon wagons, 40 bushels 
to the load, and start them off on the road so near to- 
gether that there shall be 100 teams in every mile. The 
line of wagons carrying this one crop of Illinois corn 
would stretch away 76,453 miles, or more than three times 
around the world /—Again: Load this crop upon railway 





freight care, 285% bushels or about 8 tons to the car, and 
make up these cars into a continuous freight train, al- 
lowing 30 feet of track to each car. The train would ex- 
tend 6,080 miles, or nearly twice across the continent, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans !—Again: Sup- 
pose we put this corn crop into a square bin 2 feet deep. 
Let the arithmetical young readers of the American 
Agriculturist reckon how large this bin would be each 
way. Also, how many acres it would*’cover.—Also, how 
many pounds of pork it would make if given to pigs 
weighing 100 lbs. each when they begin feeding upon 
the corn, and 250 lbs. when killed for pork, 





Assorting Apples.—aAt this season of the year 
apples will be decaying toa greater or less extent, de- 
pending upon the variety, care in picking, handling, 
storing, etc. If kept in barrels, they may be turned out 
and the decayed ones removed, after which these that 
remain had best be spread upon shelves in thin layers, 
where they may be kept dry, and where the ‘ specked ” 
ones can be removed so soon as they are affected. In 
this way sound fruit may be had until Jate in the spring. 








Bee Notes for March. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 


—— 

As spring approaches the risk of injury to the bees by 
any disturbance is much greater than earlier in the sea- 
son; hence we should keep the bees entirely undisturbed, 
or as nearly soas possible. A recent writer has truthful- 
ly remarked that it may be said of some colonies that 
they were ‘‘disturbed to death.’’ Over anxiety to ex- 
amine into the condition of the bees, and to dosomething 
which might make them winter well, has brought failure 
to many an inexperienced bee-keeper. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Woop For Hives.—A correspondent in Bridgeport, 
Conn., asks: “ What kind of wood is best for hives and 
frames. Would pine answer ?”’....Pine is the very best 
lumber that we have ever used for this purpose, and we 
know of nothing better. 

TRANSFERRING ComsBs.—Another writes: ‘‘ Please let 
me know how to fasten combs that are transferred from 
box-hives into frames.’’....The process of transferring 
is described in the Notes for May 1876, or if a more full 
and illustrated description be desired, he will find it in 
Quinby’s ‘“‘New Bee-keeping,” where it is given in detail. 

WINTERING BeEs.—A correspondent at St. Johns, N. 
B., misunderstands our directions for wintering bees. If 
he will follow closely our instructions as given from time 
to time in these Notes, and especially those given in our 
new edition of Mr. Quinby’s work on Bee-Keeping, he 
will find that we urge the necessity for keeping the room 
containing bees warm and free from moisture. His idea 
of putting a stove in the room with the bees is open to 
objections. The stove should always stand outside of 
the room to avoid disturbing the bees when building the 
fires. The pipe may be allowed to pass into the apart- 
ment if not too near the hives. 

Do Honey-Bess INsuRE Sounp Frvuit?—This ques- 
tion is one that comes very frequently, and from all parts 
of the country. It now comes to us from New Jersey, 
though not in the form of a question, so much as an un- 
qualified assertion, 2 most positive etatement, that un- 
questionably honey-bees do destroy fruit. This gentle- 
man says that all of his early peaches were destroyed, as 
were also two-thirds of his grapes, and that “‘ first, last, 
and all the time’ it was the work of honey-bees. The 
statement is a most positive one, and were it not tbat we 
have had extended experience in the matter, and made it 
a subject of particular study and investigation, should 
be disposed to hesitate somewhat in taking the part of 
the bees. That honey-bees are often a source of annoy- 
ance to fruit growers, is freely admitted, as it will be by 
every one who is well informed on the subject. That 
bees, in times of scarcity of honey, will eagerly take the 
juice of any punctured fruit, is also a well understood 
fact. Dealers in fruit and owners of cider mills are of- 
ten much annoyed by bees. Whenever the skins of fruit, 
from the occurrence of hot weather after a rain, or from 
any other cause, become broken, the bees will at once 
suck the juices from the fruit. I have on my place a 
Creveling grape-vine, which stands near the corner of a 
building, in such a position as to be seriously affected by 
the wind; as a consequence, the fruit becomes broken, 
and the bees of course sip the juice from it as fast as it 
is exposed. I have never picked a perfect bunch of 
grapes from this vine, yet I have many other vines of the 
same variety, standing in ordinary position, which are 
entirely undisturbed by the bees, and yield fruit in abun- 
dance. The late M. Quinby was not only interested in 
bees, but also had much interest in fruit growing, having 
several hundred grape-vines of different varicties. He 
depended upon these for a good share of his income in 
seasons that gavea poor yield of honey. If bees were 
capable of puncturing fruit, it might reasonably be ex- 
pected that during those seasons, if at all, when little 
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honey could be collected, bees would be more than ever 
untiring in their efforts to puncture the fruit. Here was 
one earnestly endeavoring to find the truth in this mat- 
ter. He was interested in both bees and fruit, and of 


course would investigate without prejudice. Asaresult . 


of his investigations he repeatedly stated that he found 
the bees unable, én a single instance, to puncture sound 
fruit of any variety whatever. In 1869, while yet asso- 
ciated in business with Mr. Quinby, our yield of honey 
was an entire failure, while, on the other hand, our grape 
crop was particularly fine. At the very time that the frait 
was ripening, the bees were actually dying of starvation. 
Yet at this season, when the bees should resort to the 
fruit if ever, and when the fruit was far more perfect 
than usual, and consequently more tempting, in this sea- 
son, even a less proportion of it was disturbed by the 
bees than during ordinary seasons. We made our obser- 
vations on this point with the closest care, yet we were 
unable to find a solitary instance in which the bees at- 
tucked or disturbed the sound fruit in any manner, yet 
there were hundreds of colonies within easy reach of the 
vineyard. There is one important thing to be temem- 
bered in this matter. Nature has assigned to the honey- 
bee certain work, and provided it with proper imple- 
ments with which to execute it. The bee has no piercing 
and tearing jaws, or any other organ with which it can 
rupture the skin of a fruit. On the other hand itis a part 
of the occupation of hornets and wasps (or the majority 
of them), to build their nests from partly decayed wood, 
which must be torn from rails, boards, etc. These insects 
are provided with cutting jaws which are very strong, 
and of such a form that they can tear even the toughest 
fruit skins with ease. That careful observer, the Rev. L. 
L, Langstroth, investigated this matter many years ago, 
and in his work on ‘*The Honey-Bee’’ is most em- 
phatic in his assertion that bees are not the aggressors 
in the attacks upon fruit, and to confirm his statement 
gives engravings showing the jaws of both the Honey- 
Bee and Honey Hornet, magnified. These engravings: 
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1.—HONEY BEE’S MOUTH. 2,—HORNET’S MOUTH. 


are here reproduced. Figure 1 shows the blunt and un- 
armed mouth-parts of the koney-bee, and figure 2 the 
corresponding parts of the honey-hornet. 

It is earnestly hoped that, before advising the destrac- 
tion of bees in any neighborhood, our correspondent wil! 
first investigate more closely, and see if the fruit dis- 
turbed by the bees is not first injured by other causes. 
The views here given are not only the result of our own 
personal experience and observations, but are sustained 
by many other carefal observers whose interesta werc 
enlisted on behalf of fruit as well as bees. 

SO Oe 

Queen Bees by Mail.—At the Inst meeting of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, Prof. A. 1. Cook 
was appointed to induce, if possible, the Post-Office De- 
partment to rescind the order excluding queen bees from 
the U. S. mail. Prof. Cook has been snecessful, and 
hereafter the queens can be sent by mail—a very im- 
portant item to many, especially those living at a con- 
siderable distance from an express office. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia in Pennsylvania.— 
Under the provisions of the Act of Aseembly passed last 
winter, Governor Host placed the whole matter of deal- 
ing with Plenro-Pneumonia in the hands of Sec’y Edge 
of the Board of Agriculture. Since the first of April, 110 
animals have been killed; 31 herds containing 595 ani- 
mals have been closely quarantined and regularly visited 
by Veterinary Surgeons ; when any animal showed un- 
mistakable symptoms of infection, it was at once ap- 
praised and killed. In addition to thie, a large number 
of herds supposed by their owners to be infected, and so 
reported by them, have been examined, and all cattle 
imported from Europe have been placed in the hands of 
the State authorities for quarantine. Since April last, 
the cost of the work has not exceeded $2,750, of which 
$1,200.50 has been paid for animals appraised and killed. 


| At present but S herds are in quarantine, and of these 
| four are considered clear of the disease, but not beyond 
! the danger of communicating it to other stock. All herds 


are kept in quarantine for three months after the termina- 
tion of the last case of disease. 





The Michigan Agricultural Society has 
just closed its accounts for the year, and with its receipts 
for 1879, at $52,447, disbursements $30,597, and a balance 
on hand of $21,850, the organization is on a firm financial 
foundation. The State Fair is set for September 13-16, 
but as yet the place of holding it is not designated. 





(Basket Items continued on page 115.) 
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Science Applied to Farming—LV. 
Field Experiments with Fertilizers.—What 
Farmers have been Doing. 

That the intelligent American farmer may be a 
good observer, is a fact that has been impressed 
upon me more forcibly than ever by the reports 
sent me of Field Experiments with fertilizers last 
season. As will be remembered, the American Ag- 
riculturist has proposed, for two seasons past, some 
series of experiments, and arranged to provide the 
readers with samples of fertilizers for the purpose, 
of tested quality, and at prices just covering cost. 
Each article was put up in a small bag, containing 
enough for !/;o or */29 acre, and numbered A. BE. C., 
ete. Every bag had a label giving amounts and 
proportions of its ingredients. With each lot was 
sent a pamphlet, containing explanations and di- 
rections for the experiments, and blanks on which 
any who might care to take the needed trouble, 
were requested to note the results and forward them 
to me. The firms by whom the fertilizers were 
put up, supplied numerous sets to their customers; 
the Vermont Agricultural College distributed a 
number among the farmers of that State ; the Maine 
Agricultural College did the same, and made sever- 
al series of experiments on its own farm. Promi- 
nent farmers in various parts of the country joined 
in the enterprise, so that the trials were made from 
Canada to Florida, and from Maine to Kansas. 

I may say that both the American Agriculturist and 
the dealers displayed a great deal of enthusiasm in 
the undertaking, doing this, as | happen to know, 
at pecuniary cost to themselves, and with no pros- 
pect of gain other than would come with the credit 
for encouraging the enterprise. 

The Reports and their Value. 

The blanks for reporting experiments were 
sheets, about 12 by 19inches, having spaces for not- 
ing, on one side: (1) Description of soil ; situation, 
kind, texture, dry or wet, depth of surface soil, 
character of subsoil, ete., etc.—(2) Previous treat- 
ment, manuring, and yield.—(3) Weather during 
experiment.—(4) Fertilizers and how applied.—({5) 
Method of sowing, planting, tillage, etc.—(6) Other 
details and remarks. The other side was devoted 
to details of size of plots, dates of planting and 
harvesting, amounts, quality, and value of produce 
in grain, roots, tubers, stalks, ete., by pounds and 
bushels ; calculated profit and loss, etc. Nearly 
seventy of these reports are before me. Some are 
brief, most are well filled, and many entirely so, 
while several have additional interesting and sugges- 
tive statements covering a number of pages of fools- 
cap, for which there was not room on the blanks. 

From a detailed account prepared for the forth- 
coming Report of Conn. Board of Agriculture, I 
condense a few statements of plans and results. 


Experiments for Testing Soils. 

The principle upon which these experiments is 
based is briefly this : The chief office of fertilizers is 
to supply the plant-food that our crops need and 
soils fail to furnish. It is not good economy to pay 
high prices for materials which the soil may yield 
in abundance, but it is good economy to supply the 
lacking ones in the cheapest way. The most im- 
portant ingredients of our common commercial fer- 
tilizers are Phosphoric Acid, Nitrogen, and Potash, 
beeause of both their scarcity in the soil and their 
high cost. It is in furnishing these that Guano, 
Phosphates, Bone Manures, Potash Salts, and most 
other commercial fertilizers, are chiefly useful. 
Experiments were suggested in which the three in- 
gredients named were to be used, each by itself; 
two by two, and all three together. 

To test the effects of these materials on different 
soils, was the special, and their actions with differ- 
ent crops the general purpose of these experiments. 
The ostensible object was to work upon farmers’ 
soils; underneath this lay in my own thought a 
deeper purpose, to work upon their owners’ minds. 

Soils Chiefly Needing Phosphoric Acid. 

In Mr. Bartholemew’s corn experiment, No. 2, 
every plot which got Phosphoric Acid brought a 
good crop for the season; every one withouc it 





failed. The Nitrogen and Potash both increased | 


the yield, but reckoning a bushel of corn with its 
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Samples of Field Experiments with Fertilizers, 1879. 

Exp't. No. Name. Soil. Previous Treatment. Weather. 
1. J. FLANAGAN, Paola, Kansas............. RII id cdinckcnscesvessedicuawnees Worn down by wheat and corn.. Warm, drouth. 
2. W.I. BARTHOLEMEW, Putnam, Conn....Dark loam, compact subsoil....Old meadow...........00.-sseeee+ Cold, wet. 
6. W. C. ATwoon, Watertown, Conn........' Sandy loam, hardpan subsoil...Rye after buckwheat............ Very favorable. 
7. J. M. MANNING, Taunton, Mass.......... Sandy loam, sandy subsoil...... I hiss cctcccndewseat Favorable. 

24. CHESTER Saa@e, Middletown, Conn....... Gravelly loam, compact subsoil.Old meadow................see008 Favorable. 

27. Pror. W. H. Jorpan, Orono, Maine......Heavy clay, compact subsoil....Same experiment in 1878......... Cold, wet. 

31. CHas. H. Cogx, Lunenburg, Vt.........+. RAMEN s,s cnuncarenssaedennas sete Oats after timothy and clover...Favorable. 

NUMBER OF BAG......sscccecescsecccccseccececs 0) A  ~=&B Cc |.D _E |; o) | H 0 
| 3 | 3 25 By. 32 ° 235. 
| § 25/8 [ssi gosiS$sisSssi . 4 
J | | S83] Rs. SeaS8si% SosSe5i 3 | § 
KINDS AND AMOUNTS OF FERTILIZING £53 z we 333 Rie $2 3253) = 3 S 
3 2 IS .2! p! rd S 
MATERIALS APPLIED PER ACRE. = 3 939/992) Ps 385g) g <4 3 
§ | sk $4 | 88 238s s8 Ses 8 s/| 4 § 
S/S ($8) [SAMSS3) s S4g8 gis 
5 |3 Gls |§s sss) =e S558 =e 
se lS | a Rs = IRR S88 18 
7 =) Z 3 : ——z —— 
je (5 |S ag ng © fads | els 
VALUABLE INGREDIENTS APPLIED vei Se | 3 gas S23 3 s2igces $4 = 
Ss 4S - (Sor Qlreits Mit. pad 23 | 3 
PER ACRE. Ss 5 | § 2882 35 ~S c8.8/ Ss ae5 | 
£ 3/3 Bogs se a3 | Fe 
= & 1& 3 58 | &R8e | S| 
Cost PER t ACRE f....-..--se 0 tes teeeeeeseeees | $7.50, $5.25, $4.50 /$10.88) $10. 3; $9.75) $15.38 , $0.80; var’ble 
YIELD PBR ACRE bu. | bu. | bu. | bu. | bu. | bu, | bu. | du. bu. bu 
2.3 203/18 | io! ee Ihe 20.1 | 13.0 
cons Wt BS oa / Bt a B82) BE we) BQ 
as |) G3) a] S| Be] Be |) BF 
-2 | 46.0 | 59, é x h A | 44.8 
| eee Bextied) Paral Bence’) Pico | Raed eats 
Average of 2% Experiments in 1879............ | 24.6 | 80.9 | 38.4 | 31.7 | 40.7! 34.0] 40.5! 47, 41 43, 5 
Average of 21 Experiments in 1818............ | 24:6 | 0:4 | 33:5 | $8'3 | So | 30:8 | 42:9 | aac6 | 98:9!) 489 | oes 
@ Experiment No. 27; 387 49 33 73 4 {| SO | 111 | 
POTATOES. { Experiment No. 31 | 150 | 1 | 175 | 215 | 220 | 260 | 360 | so | 150 ri 
, 0.71 75.8|9881880| ono | “69.2 | 
Average of 9 Experiments in 1879........++0++ 50.7 | 75.3 | 88.8 | 85.2 | 98.2 | 83.6 |121.1 | 141.2 | 69.2 | 181.6 % 
Average of 9 Experiments in 1878............. 100-0 11080 1123°4 1199°6 '143° R- jis tars |108:0 | 1ga:9 | B's 
} CORN. Average | | | fl | 
AVERAGEOF} . Produce..... | 21.3 | 30.1 | 34.0 | 38.7 | 40.0 23.4 41.5 | 47.9 | 24.8) 48.5 
| $7 Experi- Average | | 
ExPERI- : ments. Increase..... 8.8 | 12.7 | 17.4] 18.7, 2.1) 0.2) 2.6 | 2.5) 21.2 
MENTS OF POTATOES. Average H | 
| Produce..... 75.0 | 85.7 | 97.9 {109.0 |114.9 | 92.0 |184.9 | 156.6 | 87.3 | 131.9 
1878 & 1879. t 14 Experi- Average | { | } 
J ments. Increase..... 10.7 | 22.9 | $4.0 | 89.9 | 17.0] 59.9] 81.6 | 12.8! 56.9 








* In Experiments 2 and 27, 150 Ibs. + At market prices, plus $5.00 per ton for freight. + Including only those in 
which farm manures were tested with the chemical fertilizers. 

[EXPLANATION OF TABLE.—The above table will repay careful study. Thus, for example, in Experi- 
ment 2, the 150 lbs. per acre of Nitrate of Soda, costing $5.624, brought no increase of corn: 300 Ibs. of 
dissolved Bone-black (charred bones superphosphated) added nearly 29 bushels at a cost of $5.25; while 
the two together (D) added 33 bushels at a cost of $10.88, and 150 lbs. of Muriate of Potash with these 
making the ‘‘ complete ” chemical fertilizer (G), increased the yield by 38 bushels, at a cost of $15.38. .... 
In Experiment 6 this last mixture increased the-yield by 72 bushels. While this complete fertilizer was 
so profitable in No. 6, and the Superphosphate in No. 2, int No. 24 the Muriate of Potash (C) paid best, 
bringing about the same increase alone as with the other materials. In Nos. 1 and 7, all the fertilizers 
were failures; in No. 1 apparently because of drouth; in No. 7 for some unexplained reason. T 
the average of the experiments for 1878 and 1879, the ‘‘ complete ’’ chemical fertilizer brought the largest 
crops of both corn and potatoes, excelling the farm manures. The mixture of Superphosphate and Pot- 
ash Salts brought nearly as large yields of corn and larger of potatoes than the farm manures. As to 
average profit, among the chemical fertilizers the complete fertilizer (G) paid best for potatoes, and the 
mixture of Superphosphate and Potash Salts (F) for corn. 
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stalks at 80 cts., neither increased it enough to pay 
the cost. This experiment was made on a field ad- 
joining that of the experiment reported for 1877 
and 1878, in which the crop rose and fell with the 
Phosphoric Acid, while it paid very little attention 
to the other ingredients. Indeed, in Mr. Barthole- 
mew’s experiments, which have now continued for 
three years, covered nearly one hundred plots, and 
are among the most instructive ever made in this 
country, the testimony in favor of Superphosphate, 
and against the other materials for corn is unani- 
mous, but for potatoes, the complete fertilizer has 
proved profitable. And for corn, Superphosphate 
and farm manure together have brought the best 
results. A number of other experiments have 
equally striking results with Superphosphate. 
There are, however, many 


Soils which respond well to Potash Salts. 

In Mr. Sage’s experiment, No. 24, for instance, 
no plot without Potash gave a profitable increase, 
and no one with it failed to do so. This tallies well 
with his experiments on other parts of his farm in 
1877 and 1878, where the Potash Salts paid more 
than tenfold their cost. The mixture of Super- 
phosphate and Potash Salt, F, which Mr. Sage esti- 
mates as costing no more applied than the simple 
hauling of stable manure to some of his fields, 
has uniformly brought from 60 to 70 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. 

The Complete Chemical Fertilizer. 


No. G. has brought by far the best results. It 


| was generally the most profitable of all with pota- 





toes, and often so with corn and other crops. The 
chemical fertilZers have not only brought larger 
yields than the farm manures, but have also proved 
more certain, both in favorable seasons and in cold, 
wet, and drouth. 

Cases in which None of the Fertilizers were 

Particularly Useful ' 

are common ; No.7 is such aone. Indeed, these ex- 
periments illustrate very forcibly a fact which few 
farmers appreciate, namely ; that there are a great 
many soils which wili not pay for the use of artifi- 
cial fertilizers, at least until they are better tilled, 
irrigated, drained, or otherwise imprgved. In short, 
the reports before me are full of illustrations of the 
important facts that : 

1. Soils vary widely in their capacities for supply- 
ing crops with food, and consequently in their de- 
mands for fertilizers. 

2. Some soils will give good returns for manuring; 
others, without previous amendment, by draining, 
irrigation, tillage, or use of lime marl, or otherwise, 
will not. 

3. Farmers cannot afford to use commercial fer- 
tilizers at random, and it is time they understood, 
the reason why. 

4. The right materials in the right places, bring 
large profits. Artificial fertilizers rightly used, 
must prove among the most potent means for the 
restoration of our agriculture. 

5. The only way to find what a soil wants, is to 
study it by careful observation and experiments. 

6. Success in farming, as in other business, re- 
quires the use of brains. W. O. ATWATER. 
























































































































Wooden Fences. 

A large number of descriptions, drawings, etc., 
of wooden fences have recently come to hand. 
Some of them are interesting, and we shall keep 
them for further reference and some of them for 
use in this Journal. Just now we are giving special 
attention to the subject of metal fencing. 

About Patents on Fences. 

A multitude of inquiries, too numerous to answer 
individually, come to us from all over the country, 
some describing well, and some unintelligently, va- 
rious devices, and asking our opinion if they are 
‘patentable ” or worth patenting. In most cases 
it would require careful, thorough examination at 
the Washington Patent Office to answer these 
questions, and we can not undertake such work. 


An Important Change of Circumstances—A 
Great Rise in Price of Iron and Steel. 


Since this series of articles on Metal Fences was 
planned during our summer trip through the West, 
there has been a very rapid and great advance in 
the price of Iron and Steel. In September, 1878, 
the Standard No. 1 Anthracite pig iron was selling 
at $16@$17 per ton, and in September last it had 
only risen to $22@$23—that is, to a trifle over one 
cent per pound. The last week in January it sold 
as high as $43 per ton, and to-day (Feb. 6) is quoted 
at $40@$41—an advance of fully 90 per cent, or 
nearly double since last September 1. This has re- 
sulted from the great demand arising from the 
wonderful revival of business that took place as 
soon as our large crops were secured and the gen- 
erally poor condition of crops throughout Europe 
became fully ascertained. This demand enables 
iron producers to charge their own prices, and they 
are realizing enormous profits. Such a state of 
things may continue for a moderate period, but 
when all the idle furnaces are in operation, and the 
new ones projected are in full blast, prices will be 
likely to fall back to figures affording only a fair 
profit. As a very large part of the cost of iron and 
steel fence materials depends upon labor, patent 
royalties, etc., the actual cost of metal fencing has 
not advanced correspondingly, and will not do so. 
Yet this rise materially affects, for the time being, 
the progress towards securing Jron Fence Posts that 
can successfully compete with wood for ordinary 
farm use. But even at the present value of iron, 
there are, or soon will be found, iron posts which 
will be more economical than to use wood posts at 
a nominal price. 

Iron and Wood Posts Compared. 

Suppose we take the present cost of Iron posts 
at 50 cents each. Several are now offered at this 
rate and under. The tables last month (page 51) 
estimated 100 rods of Post and Board Fence at $100 ; 
and of wire fence with wooden posts at $67.25. 
Taking similar figures we have 

FOR 100 RODS OF FENCES: 
(Galvanized Steel Wire or Strap, 4 Strands High.) 
WOOD POSTS 


: | IRON POSTS. 
40) Rods Wire, at llc. ...$44.00'400 Rods Wire, at lic. ...$44.00 
100 Wood Posts, at 1244c. 12.50 100 Jron Posts, at 50c.... 50.00 


400 Staples...........+2+5 75 Labor about............- 7.50 
Laber about............. 15.00! Total..............6. $101.50 
ee eee $72.25' 





Two men with a single horse and wagon should 
distribute the material, drive the iron posts and 
put up 100 rods of wire in two days, at a cost of 
$7.50. This gives a cost for iron posts over wood 
of 30 cents per rod (less than 2 cents per foot). 
But for the increased outlay to start with, we have 
a permanent fence, one occupying the smallest pos- 
sible amount of ground, one scarcely needing any 
repairs for half a century, and one indestructible by 
fire. We are quite sanguine however, that with the 
present interest and the great activity of inventive 
minds, we shall very soon learn of some form of 
iron post that will be both effective and cheap, 
at a cost considerably below 50 cents each. 


Non-Destructible, Non-Combustible Wooden 
Posts. 

We are glad to learn that hopeful experiments 
are now being made towards producing a wood 
fence post that shall be both non-combustible by 
any ordinary fire, and practically non-destructible 
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by the weather or ordinary decay, and at an in- 
creased expense of only a few cents per post. The 
information is private and confidential as yet, and 
we can not judge as to the probable success, but 
we do not see why, with the Kyanizing process long 
successfully practised, and with the new applica- 
tion of asbestos there should not be valuable results 
in the direction indicated. Perhags by applying 
such improvements to the cheaper, more abundant 
varieties of wood, we may get such prepared posts 
at about the present cost of those made from cedar, 
chestnut, and like comparatively durable timber. 
Other Forms of Posts. 

A very Jarge number of suggestions have recent- 
ly come tous in the way of new forms, or supposed 
new forms, of iron posts. Some of these are cover- 
ed by those already before the public ; more are im- 
practicable on account of their expensiveness ; some 
are not clearly described ; a majority, while send- 
ing queries, insist upon their ideas being considered 
private and confidential until they have further de- 
veloped them or obtained patents....In figures 22, 
28, 24, 25, are suggestions of our own, somewhat in 
the line of figure 11 (Jan. No., page 10)—and we 
offer these only as suggestive. The above-ground 
post (fig.26) is to be asimple flat bar of wrought iron, 
say 13 inch wide, + inch thick—or of whatever size 
may be required for the particular fence to be put 
up: to benotched or pierced for attaching the hori- 
zontal lines; to be 4 to 4% feet above ground, and 





Fig.%. Fig. 26. 
[The small section cuts at the top are not for use, but 
merely to show the form more plainly. 


Fig.%. Fig. 24. 


Fig. 22. 


extend down as deeply as may be needed by the 
firmness of the soil, the kind of foot-piece used, 


| the nearness of the posts together and the conse- 
| quent strain upon each. The ground, or Foor- 
| PiEcE, to be made of clay and burned the same as 


brick, or it may be made of hydraulic lime and 
sand.—Figure 22 isa simple round tough brick, 
say 4to 5inches in diameter, and 15 to 20 or more 
inches long, with an opening in the center to re- 
ceive the iron bar. A little thin hydraulic grouting 
will hold it firmly in. If burned to vitrification it 
will be as tough as iron, and absolutely indestruc- 
tible. A post auger will quickly make an excava- 
tion for its reception in ordinary soil.—A Foot- 
piece 4 inches in diameter and 19 inches long would 
require the same clay as three ordinary brick of 
8x4x24 inches dimensions.—A piece 5 inches in 
diameter and 20: inches long would equal four or- 
dinary brick in contents.—To save weight and clay, 
this piece may be made as in figure 23, the core 
only so thick as needed, with three flanges project- 
ing an inch or 80 ; or better still like figure 24, with 
wedge-shaped flanges, as in this form the piece 
could be driven with a wooden mallet into a hole 
made to fit the round central core.—Figure 25 
shows the same with four flanges.—Figure 26 
shows the post set with the iron bar. 
A Primitive Cast-Iron Post. 

Henry Gaylord, of Cheshire, Conn., sends us a 
description of a very simple iron post, made by 
Sterling Bradley of that town many years ago. 
These were merely flat cast-iron pieces, three- 
fourths of an inch thick or so, three to four inches 
wide. Holes were dug of any desired depth and 
width, the posts set in, the holes filled with small 
cobble stone, and grouting (thin hydraulic mortar) 
pouredin. Boards were used for the running pieces, 
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wire not having come into use. These posts, after 
standing 20 to 25 years, still remain firm. We give 
the above as suggestive only. Where small stones 
abound and hydraulic lime and sand are readily 
obtained cheaply, it may sometimes be practica- 
ble to use a small single bar of wrought or cast- 
iron ef the strength needed, and fasten it firmly in 
the ground by putting around its base the neces- 
sary amount of grouting mixed with small stone or 
grave]. Notches or holes in the bars will serve for 
attaching the running wires. For general fencing, 
posts are required that can be quickly driven. 
Fig. 27 shows a form of iron post manufactured 
in Pennsylvania, by Phillip 8. Justice. It consists 
of an upright post of i 
wrought iron, one-and-a-half | 
inch wide, and  five-six- 
teenths of an inch thick; 
6 feet long, and notched 
and pierced with small i 
holes for attaching the 
running wires. This is * 
driven into the ground, say ~SSSS 
20 inches. An angular \ 
looped collar is slipped 









one-fourth inch thick, and 
about two feet long, are 
driven through the collar- 
piece, as shown in the en- 
graving, to form braces. SS 
This appears like a some- W 
what effective post pe ; i. 

haps too expensive for general farm fencing at the 
present advanced cost of iron. The weight of 
the whole is about 144 Ibs. 


An Important Point in Favor of Wire Fences 


is referred to by several of our readers, which, sum- 
marized in nearly the language of one of them, 
runs thus: “I raise winter grain mainly, and my 
fields are subject to snow-drifts. Formerly I 
usually lost a pretty wide strip of wheat along the 
wooden fences, owing to the heavy snow-drifts re- 
maining so long on a strip two to five rods wide on 
at least two sides of the field. I have now four 
ten-acre fields fenced with barbed wire and small 
cedar posts. These do not check the wind so as 
to produce snow-drifts, and I save wheat enough to 
pay the cost of the wire in every two or three crops, 
while the fence will outlast half a dozen rail fences, 
I think. Two of these fields adjoin pasture fields, 
and on the sides next these pastures I have spiked 
slim long poles upon the posts about 3 feet from 
the ground. While these do not stop the snow, 
they warn off the animals, and so farI have had 
no accidents.”’ 

Another correspondent writes that his fruit trees 
were often girdled by mice that found geod winter 
quarters in the snow-drifts along his old wooden 
fenees. Two years ago last summer he substituted 
wire fences, partly barbed and partly plain wire, 
and has had no snow-drifts and no trouble frem 
mice, by taking the precaution to remove or tram- 
ple hard any considerable bodies of snow that gath- 
ered around the trees; and further, that since the 
removal of the wood fences the mice have had no 
breeding places, and they have mainly disappear- 
ed, so that this winter he will not take any trouble 
with the snow around the trees. 

Specific Loss and Gain. 

A Subscriber in Central New York, states figures 
thus: ‘“‘In autumn of 1878, I sowed winter wheat in 
a field with a high rail fence on one side, 70 rods long. 
The snow-drift killed a strip full 4 rods wide, or 280 
rods—just 1# acre. The rest of the field averaged 
24 bushels per acre, and I sold my wheat at $1.45 
per bushel. The 42 bushels lost by the snow, were 
worth $60.90. Here was a loss on one crop of 
enough to have built a new wire fence, with iron 
posts, along the whole 70 rods—a fence that would 
be permanent for a life-time, and need no repairs.” 
.... Another writes from Wisconsin: ‘I have fields 
fenced with wood, and others with wire. My ob- 
servation is, that the latter can on the average be 
worked at least a week earlier in spring ; the former 

















is wet and cold on the borders, long after the rest, 
owing to the snow which has been caused to lie in 
drifts by the wood fence. The wire fence does not 
produce perceptible snow-drifts.”’.... 

Injury from Barbed Wire. 

In our closing remarks last month (page 52), we 
said: ‘‘ None of the long, sharp-pointed barbs hav- 
ing perpendicular sides, or those nearly so, and 
none of those inclined in any direction to act 
partially as hooks, are adapted for use along high- 
ways or where clothing will be likely to come in 
contact with them. None of the above barbs are 
adapted to small inclosures, or where valuable ani- 
mals are in danger of contact with the long, sharp 
points of any form. Though they may be so short- 
ened as to remove danger of fatal injury, disfiguring 
sores and scars will be produced. Something in 
the form of the ‘ Brinkerhoff Improved,’ with sides 
so inclined as to prevent catching and tearing, and 
so short as not to produce deep incisions when 
struck squarely, will need to be provided.’’....We 
repeat this with emphasis, and say further, that 
while the strongly-barbed wires may probably be ad- 
vantageously used for the large pastures of the 
West and South-west, we do not advise their use 
generally where farms are divided into smaller 
fields and where valuable animals are kept. For all 
such locations, strong wires,or straps—perhaps with 
barbs so blunt as to be incapable of cutting or tear- 
ing the skins of horses and cattle, or of tearing the 
wool from sheep—will come into use. We have re- 
ceived many communications, some detailing 
injuries, and others approving the barbs, of which 
the following two are given as average samples: 

Mr. &.. C. McWilliams, an old subscriber of the 
American Agriciulturist in Northumberland Co., Pa., 
personally gives us items from his experience with 
barbed wire fence. He has not discarded its use, 
and does not absolutely condemn it; hopes the 
embankment described last month (page 52), or 
some other device, will render it less dangerous. 
He had a valuable cow that had one leg cut down 
to the bone, ‘nearly half off,” and the flesh badly 
torn by the fence barbs. She was a long time in a 
dangerous condition. A $200 horse had both legs 
cut, and a wound on the side. He had paid $18 
for a Veterinary Surgeon’s attendance, had the 
horse laid up 3 months, and it was not well yet. 
He thought the present value of the horse might 
be $50 for ordinary work when fully recovered, 
though he could only get an offer of $30. His 
father-in-law, Dr. Jacob Reigard, of Ogle Co., IIL, 
has a half mile of barbed fence, and though not 
entirely satisfied with it, does not condemn it. 

H. L. Raven, of Travis Co., Texas, writes us: 
‘*.... As to the injury to live stock, which seems to 
be the great objection to barbed wire here, my own 
experience is that the danger is not of great extent. 
I have had no serious accidents. Only one horse 
has seratched itself, though I have put into the 
pasture horses that had never seen a wire fence. 
But it is best to be careful and not crowd animals 
towards these barbed wires until they learn where 
they are. Barbed wire will be a great boon to 
Texas,enabling us to putinto cultivation large tracts 
of jand that would have lain idle without it....” 

Further Forms of Barbed Fences. 

Partly as a matter of curiosity, and especially to 

stimulate further thought and invention, we pre- 





No. 32. 


sent in numbers 32, 33, and 34, the independent 
suggestions of three of our readers, living remote 
from each other, in different States: No 32, is 
engraved froma pattern sent us by H. H. Hagerman, 
of West Windsor, Ohio. Two barbs are formed by 
puncturing out central portions from steel straps, 
every five inches, and bending these portions at 
right angles to the strap on alternate sides, as shown 
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in the engraving.—No. 33, comes from a reader 
in St. Paul, Neb., who withholds his name. It differs 
from No. 82 only in the form and size of the barb, 
which in the pattern is less than an eighth of an 
inch wide, and not quite half an inch long. They 
are 2 inches apart, turned out on opposite sides, 
and the strap twisted when put up. Our corres- 








pondent refers us to Purdum & Reed, of Chilli- 
cothe, O., for further particulars.—No. 34 is 
from a pattern sent us by Geo. N. Hodgdon, 
Nashua, N. H. This is similar to No. 32 in the 
Jorm of the barb, but the barbs are cut singly every 
2 inches, instead of in pairs every 5 inches. The 
steel strap is galvanized and twisted in putting up. 





While all three of the above (Nos. 32, 33, 34), are 
open to the objection of having cutting barbs, the 
strength of the strap is lessened somewhat in No. 
33, and largely so in 32 and 34—fully one-third— 
and the strap would need to be fifty per cent wider 
to secure the same strength. The “ Brinkerhoff 
Improved ”’ (No. 19), retains the full tensile strength 





No.3. 


of the strap, requires only a small amount of metal 
for the added barbs, and these can be made so 
blunt as not to cut or tear.—The prominent advan- 
tage of the strap over the twisted wire is that the 
former is more conspicuous—more readily seen by 
animals approaching it. Several other forms of 
barbs, used on wire, can be much modified in length 
and sharpness without destroying their efficiency. 

No. 35.—“‘ King’s Thorn-Stay Fence’’ is one 
of the varieties of barbed fence we have not before 
exhibited. It is the ordinary plain wire fence of 
three strands of No. 9 wire, to which are fastened, 
with staples, a series of inch square wooden strips, 
or “stays,” set inclined as shown in the engraving, 
and placed alternately on both sides of the horizon- 
tal wires. The staples pass through the stays, and 
are clinched on the side opposite the wire. The 
wooden stays are also supplied with pointed barbs. 
It is claimed that these wooden pieces render the 
fence visible, support the wires, preventing their 
being spread apart by animals attempting to crowd 
through, and that the barbs thus placed are less 
liable to be seriously injurious. Before the recent 
rise, these stays were supplied at $2.50 per 100. 
Their expense will of course depend upon the dis- 
tance apart they are placed. Aside from any advan- 
tage or disadvantage of the barbs, such strips or 
stays, if thoroughly protected from decay, and 
without or with barbs, could be applied along plain 
wire fences already built, and be placed a few inches 
ora few feet apart, as desired. These stays are made 
in Iowa by the Baker Manufacturing Company. 

Se 

The White Pine Weevil.—A few insects are 
of benefit to the plants upon which they feed. Mr. 
A. 8. Fuller, one of the editors of the ‘“‘ American 
Entomologist,’ cites the White Pine Weevil (Fis- 
sodes Strobi), as an insect of undoubted use to the 
trees upon which it makes its home. The grub of 


the weevil perforates and kills the leading shoots of 
young pines and spruces, thus checking the up- 


| 





ward growth of the main stem, when the branches 
below bend inward, and grow more vigorously, 
thus causing the tree to assume a better shape than 


| it would otherwise—a sort of natural pruning 


which such trees often need but seldom get. Mr. 
Fuller says: ‘Since the advent of the Pine Weevi! 
on my place many of the Norway Spruces have been 
greatly improved in their appearance by the almost 
annual destruction of the terminal or leading shoots, 
and no one would question the benefit of this kind 
of pruning after a glance at the trees, comparing 
the weevil-pruned with those that have escaped. 
I have only to regret that these insects do not visit 
every specimen on my grounds, for it is no easy 
task to get at the leading shoot of a Norway Spruce 
30 or more feet high, and take it out with a knife 
or shears.’”? When the trees are young, as those 
in nursery rows, the insect may do some damage. 





Simple Plumbing for a Kitchen. 


The engraving herewith illustrates a practical 
method of plumbing for country houses. - It is 
quite free from complications, and the several 
parts may be obtained ready fitted, so that with 
pipe-tong and a screw-driver, any mechanic should 
be able to connect and set up the whole in work- 
ing order. The cost is small. For the house on 
the next page it is estimated at $40; but may be 
considerably lessened. The annual interest and de- 
preciation would not be over $5, while the saving 
of the house-keeper’s strength would be many times ~ 
that sum. Ais a “ship pump,”’ fastened to the kitch- 
en floor, and afterwards enclosed by the wood-work 
fronting the space beneath the sink, so that when 
finished no part is in sight except the handle, which 
extends upward, and is worked with a lateral 
motion through a slot made in the drain-board. 
Other forms of force-pumps may be selected.—B, 
B, B,1-inch supply pipes leading from a cistern 
to the pump, and thence #-inch pipe to the tank. 
C is a branch from the supply pipe leading toa 
point 10 inches above the sink, where a faucet is 
attached to regulate the flow of water as required. 
The tank, D, having capacity for3 hogsheads of wa- 
ter, is placed in second story immediately above 
the pump. It is of plank, firmly made, and lined 
with sheet lead. JZ, iron sink, 16 by 24inches. F, 
waste pipe (14-inch with trap) leading from sink to 
a drain outside. A hogshead might take the place 
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Fig, 5.—-PLAN OF PLUMBING FOR A KITCHEN. 


of the tank to save expenses, but is less desirable. 
The above very simple, easily constructed and inex: 
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pensive plnsabing arengement should be included 
in the fittings of every kitchen, as one of the most 
valuable and sure helps possible to obtain for its 
cost. A few moments spent in filling the tank 






























The details of exterior finish are very sain, and 
arranged for good proportion....Cellar (fig. 2). 
—Hight in clear, 6 feet 2 inches. It is lighted by 
five small windows, has an outside entrance from the 
rear,and stairs leading to thework- 
room of the first story.... First 
Story (fig.3).—Hight of ceilings, 
9feet. There are feur good sized 
rooms, three closets, and the nec- 
essary stairways. The Parlor is 
square, has two front windows, 
and may have a side window 
at the right. It has an open fire- 
place and a mantel. The Kitchen 
is also square, has windows out- 
looking on three sides ; an open 
fire-place suitable for a range ; 
two closets, and a sink and pump. 
The Work-room communicates 
directly with the kitchen and 
with the cellar under the main 
stairway, and has an outside door 
opening to the rearstoop. Some 
use this room as a kitchen and the 
: other as a dining and family room. 

=>. In such case the sink and pump 
may be placed at A, and a stove 
at B, with smoke-pipe connecting 




















































vw meeded, by some hand employed on the 
place, will give abundant supply of water for all 
ordinary uses, and greatly lessen the labor of 
house-work. An opening may be made through 
the kitchen ceiling below the tank, which will al- 
jow sufficient heat to pass up to protect the tank 
water from freezing in severe weather. 


A Farm House Costing $1,200. 


B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥ 





BY Ss. 


>_> 

This plan is partially based upon a sketch of a 
Wisconsin Farm House at which Mr. Judd stopped 
during his recent Western travels. It is suitable 
to most places in this latitude, and may properly 
front the north, east, south, or west. The interior 
Is adapted to the wants of an average sized family. 
As is usual in this class of buildings, all halls, and 
expensive stairways are omitted, the entire space 
being devoted to the uses and convenience of the 
family.... Elevation (fig. 1).—The general out- 
tines and style are such as predominate on the 
buildings of thrifty farmers everywhere, and are 
suggestive of comfort and modest pretentions. 
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PLAN OF b » CELLAR 
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Fig. 2.—THE CELLAR. 


The wood-work is set 2 feet above the grading, 
giving room for cellar windows and insuring dry- 
ness of the interior. A Veranda is always pleasant 
and useful to protect the front entrance from sun 
and rain. If desired, a vestibule can be had by en- 
closing the space as shown by dotted lines (fig. 3), 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 









and a door could open from it directly to the parlor. 





with the chimney flue from the 
second floor. The Bed-room is 
convenient to either parlor or liv- 
ing-room, and has two windows 
and a closet. The Stairs, both up 
and down, are arranged to occu- 
py little room, and have doors to each.... Second 
Story (fig. 4).—Hight of ceilings in the main 
part 8 feet, in the side wing 3 to 63 feet. They 
may be carried higher if desired at small additional 
expense. There are two chambers, two closets, 
and a passage in the main part; two bed-rooms in 
the side wing, and a garret in the rear wing, all 
opening from the stair landing. The Chambers 
have side walls full hight to the ceiling, the Bed- 
rooms are ‘‘half-story” finished. The Garret is 
floored, and has a small window in the rear, but is 
otherwise unfinished, being intended as a place for 
general storage..... Construction.—tThe ex- 
cavations for the Cellar are 4 feet deep. The 
Foundation and Chimneys are of brick-work. 
Frame of sawed timber; Siding of ‘‘ Novelty pat- 
tern,’? which is preferable, but may be of other 
form of boards. Principal roofs of ‘shingles ; Ver- 
anda and Porch Roofs of tin. Floors of 8-inch 
spruce, tongued-and-grooved. Windows in cellar 
have three-light sash hung with butts. Other win- 
dows have eight-light sash hung to weights. All 
doors are four-panneled. Casings for the first 
story are 5-inch moulded ; for second story, 5-inch 
plain ; Base to match casings. Plastering of both 
stories, two full coats and white finished. Paint- 
ing, two coats of best materials. A pump, sink, 
and tank are provided, connected with suitable 
pipes, figure 5. (See article on the preceding page. ) 
In the following estimate many items may 
be reduced in some localities, as, for example, 
the foundations may be of stone, where_easily ob- 
tained; and where lime and sand are cheap the 
plastering would be much less.... Estimate :— 
Cost of materials and labor : 


57 yards excavation, at 25c. per yard................ $ 142 

12,000 Brick (furnished and Iai), at ai ge 144 00 

"30 feet stone steps, at 12c. per foot................0008 3 60 

475 yards Plastering, at 25c. wlly neo 5 cee aixir We : 118 75 

2,800 feet Timber (as follows), at $15 per M.............. 42 00 
5 Posts 4x7 in., 19 ft. long. 


2 Sills 4x8 in., 26 ft. long. 
6 Sills 4x8 in., 15 ft. long. 2 Posts 4x6 in., 13 ft. long. 
2 Sills 4x8 in., 13 ft. long. 2 Plates 4x6in., 26 ft. long. 
2 Ties 4x6 in., 26ft.long. 3 Plates4x6in., M15 ft. long. 
3 Ties 4x6in., "15 ft. long. 2 Plates4x6in., 13 ft. long. 
— 3x3in., 15ft. ‘Ting. 


1 Veranda 3x7 in., 56 ft. I’ng. 
14 Beams 3x7 in., 13ft.1 "ng. 


100 SOlat, SEARIB: OF 156. COACH. ....50000000cccccecessssvccs 15 00 
200 Wall Strips, 2x4x13, at 11¢c. each. Reon -. 2200 
230 Novelty iding Bos ards, at 28c. EE OEE RE « 64 40 

Cornice materials..........cccccssenes .. 200 


300 Shingling Lath, at 6c. eac ss ae ae 
. 48 75 


35 bunches Shingles, at $1. a buncek 





150 Flooring Plank, at 28¢. eACh..........00..seeeeeees . 42 00 
EEE GELATIN TT 15 00 
5 Cellar Windows (c ompiete), at $3 —- Saye ... 15 00 

16 Main Windows (Complete), : a $7 each.. ...112 00 






19 Doors (complete), at $6 each .--114 00 
3 Mantels and Shelves (complete), at “$2 each 
5 Closet Shelving (complete), at $2 eac 
Verandah and Stoop (complete)..............02.-+ 30 
Pump, 310; Tank, $15; Pipes, $8; Sink, $2; Set- 
RR errr 4 00 
Carpenter’ 8 Labor not included abov 
Painting, $120; Carting, $15; Tneddentals, 


Total cost, complete.................. 
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“Materials fo for + Compost, V/ 


The compost heap is aoe a timely topic, and 
the heap itself should be kept going from the be- 
ginning to the end of the year. Only put the right 
materials into the mass and it will make money 
for us while we sleep. There is generally time 
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Fig. 3.—THE FIRST STORY. 


for the gathering of these materials before the 
spring work is pressing. Acres of rich material lie 
in every forest, the decaying leaves and: fallen 
branches of many generations, often within easy 
reach of the barn, or of the field that is to be culti- 
vated the next season. This mass of leaves and 
leaf-mould is rich in potash and phosphates, and is 
just what long cultivated fields and gardens need 
to increase their fertility. With a little calculation, 
muck, peat, or headlands can always be made ayail- 
able for the compost heap. This bank will never 
fail to give dividends. Any decaying vegetable 
matter—old straw, bog hay, corn stalks, saw dust, 
chip manure—may safely be put into the compost 
heap. Any animal matter in sufficient quantity 
will start fermentation in the heap and add to its 
value. If other articles fail, fresh manure from the 
stable and yard or sty, is always available upon the 
farm for this purpose. On most farms there are 
other occasional resources in dead animals, that 
should not be overlooked. The market town and 
village should be made to contribute to the com- 
post heap. Wood ashes are sometimes available, 
the factory has woollen wastes, the grocer spoiled 
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Fig. 4.—THE SECOND STORY. 


fish and meats and old brine, the builder slackcd 
lime, and even the gas company gas lime. Slaugh- 
ter-house refuse is rich in blood and animal matter, 
which is very valuable. The team that carries a load 
to market, in the absence of a paying load home, 
should bring back something for the compost heap. 
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Swiss Dairying.—The Simmenthal Cow. 
atl 
Switzerland is essentially a dairy country. The 


srrass grows greener upon the sides of the Swiss 
mountains, and in the elevated valleys than else- 


where, not excepting even the noted meadows and | 


pastures of Ireland; the ‘‘ Emerald isle,’’ so-called 
from its luxuriant verdure. These verdant pastures 
have helped to produce some of the best Short- 
horns, as those of Switzerland have produced the 
Swiss cows, probably the most prolific of milk and 
butter of any race of dairy animals. Pastures make 
cows ; time and breeding of course being indispev- 
rable elements in the process, but no length of 
tine or system of breeding can buildup a race of 
excellent dairy cows without the feeding. The 
Swiss grass lands are favored with special advan- 
tages, The winter’s frosts loosen from the granite 


rocks the most important elements of fertility, of | 
which potash is the chief one, and the spring thaws | 


and summer rains wash these down the hillsides 
and over the valleys and supply perennial sources 
of mineral food to the grass. Nowhere else is this 
natura! process of fertilizing going on continually 
on a grander scale than in that country, where 
mountain side and sheltered valley alternate with 
surprising frequency. The rich verdure; the pure air 
and water; the freedom from restraint; the gentle 
and familiar tending; in short, the perfect adapta- 
tion of condition and circumstance to the develop- 
ment and comfort of the Swiss cow is such that it 
is noticed as a general thing that these animals, 
when taken from their homes, suffer from a sort of 
** home-sickness ’’; they lose their contented dispo- 
sition, they seem to fret, and rarely fail to depreci- 
ate in excellence during their enforced banishment. 
It is only when their progeny become acclimated 
and used to the new circumstances, that the race 
recovers its historic value and meets the expecta- 
tions of its new owners. This fact, which is too 


frequently observed to be doubted, has led to the | 


opinion among Swiss dairymen that the exportation 


| is among our dairy cows. 


of their cattle should not be encouraged, andamong | 
the French dairymen that importations of these | 
mountain cattle do not turn out so satisfactory at | 
first as might be expected. It may be thata sortof | 


sentimental patriotic feeling so general among the 


} 
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leave their pastures and herders, as they themselves 
could leave their homes; and only with equally re- 
gretful memories. But, however, the fact remains, 
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figure of the bull is that of a true dairy animal. 
The breed possesses large milking capacity, and 


| cows that produce 34 quarts daily of very rich milk, 


that pastures and cows being perfectly adapted to 


each other, the Swiss cows in their native homes 
are perfect dairy animals. And this is true with all 
the varieties of this race, of which there are sever- 


| 


are said to be by no means unusual. But it is 
a common failing for the breeders of a race of 
cows, to strain a point in favor of their own kind 
of stock, and it is remarked by a well known Swiss 




















Fig. 1.--A SIMMENTHAL (SWISS) BULL. 


al. The Simmenthal, the subject of the portraits | writer, that as the question of protit is closely con- 
here given, is to other Swiss cows, what the Jersey | nected with the reputation of a race of cattlé, 


An average product of a 
Swiss cow is 2,700 quarts in the year, a compara- 
tively low yield, but the milk is exceptionally rich in 
cream. The best cows give 28 to 32 quarts per day 


when fresh, and an average of 18 quarts through | 
| of “intestine quarrels ;”’ “‘ interested eulogies ;’’ and 
| **accusing controversies ;” all of which might well 


the pasturing season, is far from rare. The Sim- 














Fig. 2.—a SIMMENTHAL (SWISS) COW. 


Swiss, may have given birth to this idea of ‘‘ home- 
sickness,” when in reality it is not so much in the 
sensitiveness of the morale of the cow as in her di- 
gestive organs, not so richly supplied, that her fail- 
ure has its origin. Perhaps, too, the inventive 
minds of the Swiss people, to which the far-famed 
legend of William Tell, with all its amplifications, 
is due, in their absorbing love of their own land, 
tay have imagined that their cows can as hardly 








menthal cow, as seen by the portrait given, is es- 
sentially a dairy cow. The gentle expression and 
the quiet attitude produce a favorable impression at 
first sight. Having an excellent reputation, it is 
frequently the case, that other cows of mixed breed, 
similar in color, are passed off as of this variety, 
and this may be taken as one proof of its excellence. 
The color of this breed is red, pale-red, or red and 
white; the whole appearance is pleasing, and the 





attempts are sometimes made to obtain a high 
character for one breed, at the expense of others, 
with a view to attract purchasers; a remark which 


| may be justly applicable to others than these simple 


mountaineers. The same writer also hints strongly 


{ , be supposed to apply to other advocates of different 
| | kinds of dairy cattle than the Swiss, who are as yet 


unable to agree among themselves, as to which of 
their various breeds produces the best dairy cows. 
Our American breeders find themselves in a similar 
predicament. The Swiss cows, more especially 
the variety known as the Simmenthal, have been 
fed and bred for the production of rich milk. It is 
an accepted belief among Swiss breeders, and dairy- 
men, that feed is a very important element in the 
production of butter. The faculty of convert- 
ing certain elementary substance into butter is or- 
ganic, depending on the structure, and constitu- 
tional functions of the cow, and being independent, 
up to a certain point, of the nutriment. Of two 
cows fed alfke, one may give richer milk than the 
other. It is curious that this evident, and prac- 
tically known fact,,should be disputed by some 
persons, (not Swiss), who are taken to be experts 
on dairy matters. But facts show it to be true in 
spite of theories and opinions; and our readers, 
who guide themselves by any other principle than 
this, will surely discover that they are misled. 
Swiss cows, by reason of their excellence, have been 
largely exported. The spread of the manufacture 
of Gruyére cheese—for which rich miJk is neces- 
sary—into those districts of France and Germany, 
which border on Switzerland, has made it necessary 
to import with the industry, the means to make it 
successful, and where this cheese is made, the Swiss 


| cows, and Swiss dairymen, have been introduced. 


The race has taken a permanent foothold in Amer- 
ica, and several herds of the most excellent quality 
are now in course of formation in parts of New 
England. For the photographs, from which the 
accompanying portraits are reproduced, we are in- 
debted to one of our Swiss subscribers, Mr. Im 
Obersteg, of Oberwyl. The cattle were bred by 
Mr. Rebman, in Erlenbach. The bull is 3 years, 
the cow 5 years old. Both were sold to a Ruasian. 
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Smoothing Drags and Pulverizers. 


The success of any crop depends greatly upon 
the proper preparation of the soil, which should be 
made fine and mellow, but yet compact and firm 
about the seed. It is better to spend two days 
work than one in preparatory fitting of the soil for 
a crop, because the extra labor will be liberally re- 
paid by the better growth, from the first sprouting 
of the seed and the lighter labor of cultivating 
afterwards. We have recently examined an excel- 
lent implement for this work,the “Acme Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler.”” This consists 
of an adjustable bar in the front (see fig 1), which 
is moved by the lever so as to ride over the clods in 





Fig. 1.—THE AOME PULVERIZER AND LEVELER. 


rough ground and crush and break them by means 
of a number of teeth fitted into it. Behind this is 
a second bar furnished with steel blades, which cut 
the soil, pulverize it, and turn it in small furrows, 
leaving it in the best possible condition, covering 
weeds or sod perfectly. We find this machine to 
be adapted for other uses than are claimed for it by 
the makers. There is no better implement for cov- 
ering seed, especially peas, which are difficult to 
cover by the common harrow; and the ground is 
ieft in the best condition for sowing grass or clover 
seed, after the seed grain is covered. By adding 
markers behind it it may be made very effective in 
marking out rows for planting corn, or drills for 
sowing beets. A coverer for grass seed sown after 
this implement is shown at figure 2. This may also 
be used for packing the soil in place of a roller, and 
on light soils will be found far more useful than that 











Fig. 2.—COVERER FOR GRASS SEED. 


implement. It consists of a number of rails or poles 
fastened together by means of two light chains. 
If desirable, markers may be attached to this imple- 
ment in a manner shown in the above engraving. 


Milk—What is It ?—The natural food for the 
young of all mammals is miik—a rather complex 
fiuid, the physical propertics of which it is not 
necessary to describe.—The principal constituents 
are water, sugar, caseine, albumin, fat, and several 
salts. The sugar, when separated, looks much like 
the ordinary kind from the cane, but is much less 
sweet. Caseine is one of the leading constituents, 
and is the part which, when removed from the milk, 
becomes the cheese. The caseine exists in small 
particles in the milk, and is contracted or gathered 
into large masses by the action of acids or rennet. 
The albumin remains in solution after the caseine is 
removed, and is separated by boiling, when it ap- 
pears as white curds, somewhat resembling the 
white of eggs in appearance, as it does also in com- 
position. The fat is not dissolved in the milk, but 
suspended as little globules with thin coverings. 
In the process of churning, these globules are 
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broken, and the fat collects in lumps of various 

sizes. This fat, when worked, salted, etc., is the | 
butter of the market and table. The ash is but x 

small part of the milk, and consists of a number of | 
substances, which are left behind when the milk is | 
dried down and burned. There are many things to | 
influence the percentage of these various ingredients | 
of milk. It is far from the same in different species, 
and among cows, the breed, feed, general treatment, 
age of animals, etc., all have a modifying influence. 


om - 


Ventilation of Barns and Stables. 


_—> 
The moist air of barns, and the foul air of stables, 
should be carried off in the most direct manner. 
Ventilation depends upon the fact that warm air 
rises and will escape from the upper part of a build- 
ing, if cold air is admitted at the lower part. But 
if no openings are made below, the air remains 
stagnant, and cannot escape at the upper openings. 
In all arrangements for ventilation, these require- 
ments must be met, and a neglect of them has often 
prevented the successful operation of costly, but | 
faulty methods. In barns, a want of adequate ven- | 
tilation encourages mildew, sweating and moulding | 
of the contents, and in some cases over-heating, 
and spontaneous combustion of hay that has been 
stored in too moist a condition. The usual method 
of ventilating barns by means of one central cupola, 
or by a window in onc or both gables, is dangerous, 
because it con- 
fines theescaping 
air, which is al- 
ways charged 
with moisture in 
the summer 
time, to one con- 
siderable stream, 
and moist air, 
* being an excel- 
lent conductor 
of _ electricity, 
serves to make | 
Fig. 1.—VENTILATOR FOR BARN. the most danger- | 
ous lightning-rod—so to speak—to bring the light- 
ning into the barn, and so set it on fire. This 
explains the eause of the frequent destruction | 
of barns by lightning, during the season of harvest 
or soon after. It is wise, therefore, to break up the 
stream of air which escapes, both by having several 
ventilators, and to ar- 
range these with slatted 
work on each side, to 
conduct the escaping 
airin downward or hori- | 
zontal currents, which z 
7 Fig. 2. | 
will spread laterally 
in a sheet rather than pass upward in a column. 
A useful ventilator for a barn is shown at figure 1. 
This is a tube of sufficient capacity, which starts at 
the ceiling or floor of the lower story, and passes 
through the upper one. Ifthe upper part passes 
through hay or grain mows, it will be advisable to 
make several openings in the tube at that portion, 
that it may carry off any heat or moisture, which 
may exist in the hay or stray, soon after it is 









































Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 
put away in the barn. Where this form of venti- 











lator is not suitable, others may be provided in the 


| purifying the whole build- 
| ing. 


| tor, figure 3, set in the 


| shear sheep in January, do you ?””—“‘ No,” said he, 
| ‘but we use the shears to clip the horses’ fetlocks. 


| grown out. 
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eaves ; one shown at figure 2, consists of a wooden 
frame, set in the wall near the ceiling or floor, in 
the manner of a window frame ; the upper half of 
this frame is furnished with btind slats, so placed, 
as to facilitate an upward and outward current, the 
lower half has two sliding windows, or panels, 
which admit fresh air, while the foul hot air flows 
outward. This fresh, cool 
air drops down to the floor 
and makes a circuit, fore- 
ing out the foul air, and 


This arrangement 
has the advantage of dis- 
tributing the fresh air, and 
more effectively, if the 
panels are fitted with slats 
set on end, and each half 
reversed, so as to force 
the air in different direc- 
tions. Another ventila- 





eaves of a stable, consists 
of a falling door, so 
hinged, that it closes of 
its own weight, and is 
opened by a cord arranged 5.—WHEEL VENTILATOR. 
as shown in the engraving. The same kind of a 
side ventilator door may be held open by a piece 
of wire spring, figure 4, A, and closed by a cord, 
fastened at B. Another ventilator may be made 
by sawing out holes in the board, and _pivot- 
ing on a cover with similar openings; this cover 
being moved by cords, to open or close the spaces. 
This ventilator, shown in figure 5, is one easily 
made and operated. The matter of thorough ven- 
tilation of barns and stables can not be too strongly 
insisted upon, as it determines in great measure 
the health and therefore the value of the stock 
contained in them. Pure air is as essential as pure 
food, and can only be secured to confined animals 
by a proper circulation through ventilators, 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 50. 
BY ONE OF THEM, 
es 
One of my good neighbors met me at the store 
with a new pair of sheep shears, ‘‘ Well,’ said I, 
“isn’t that rather forcing the season, you don’t 


They are getting long now, and hard to keep clean. 
I always clip them about the time they are fully 
The horses look much neater for it.’’ 


Grease (‘‘Scratches’’) in Horses. 


My friend’s stable contains some ten or twelve 
work and road horses and colts, several of them 
of great excellence, and he has been almost every 
season more or less troubled with grease, or 
**seratches,’’ as it is vulgarly called. No horses 
could have more attentive and careful grooming than 
his, and why he should have Grease in his stable I 
have, until now, been utterly at a Joss to surmise. 

Many years ago I read that the fetlocks consti- 
tuted a protection to the skin on the pastern and 
above the heels, where it is especially sensitive, and 
as I had found that on horses deprived of this pro- 
tection, that they might be more easily cleaned and 
kept clean in muddy weather, those parts often be- 
came red and irritated, if not drusy, I stopped the 
practice at once, and we have never since had 
chapped heels, or any trouble approaching Grease 
in our stable. Besides, I have taken some pains 
to inquire and observe, and have not yet found 
“scratches”? originating in a stable where the fet- 
locks were left on, and where when the horses 
came in wet and muddy were simply rubbed off 
with a wisp or two of straw, and thoroughly 
cleaned with a good brush when dry. 

Prevention is better than cure—and I think the 
sweeping assertions of the books that the disease 
is found only in neglected stables, and is always a 
disgrace, notoriously erroneous. Wrong care can 
just as well produce it as neglect. 


Road Taxes 
are certainly a great burden in this country, consid- 
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ering how poor our roads are. We have town 
or district meetings, and yote money enough to 
keep the roads as they are—simply not dangerous— 
for a year—and we do well if some opposer of tax- 
ation does not lead off an opposition to any appro- 
priation—and so we are content to take half or a 
third of the sum at first deemed desirable and nec- 
essary. We plunge through sloughs in winter, and 
rack our wagons in ruts, or creak: through sand, 
and see no remedy. Year after year we are taxed, 
and though there are a few more roads, they are no 
better than they were a hundred years ago. 


How Is It in the Old Countries ? 


They have been steadily improving. The posses- 
sion of good roads is something rather recent over 
the greater part of Europe. It has come, for the 
most part, within 150 years ; and that is since many 
of our roads were laid out in the Eastern States, 

We have here no distinct classification of roads, 
A public road is distinguished from a private road, 
and from a right of way, but so far as custom goes 
there are no other distinctions except when turn- 
pikes or plank roads are chartered. It would aid 
greatly if the State Legislatures would classify 
roads and establish certain as first class, and require 
that the townships through which they pass should 
keep them in such good order that tke heaviest 
loaded wagons, or even artillery trains, would no- 
where sink an inch deepin the mud. Roads once 
put in such order would require but a small annual 
outlay to keep them so, and the State ought to pay 
half the cost of making them at the outset. There 
is another class of thoroughfares which the county 
ought to aid the township in making, and which 
might differ from the first class roads only in the 
steeper grades and narrower road-bed. Highways 
of the third class should be just as good as the 
township could afford to make and keep in order. 


Take the country around New York and the 
neighboring cities as a sample of the rest of the 
eountry, and it is clear that the market gardeners 
of the immediate vicinity have great advantages 
over those at the distance of ten miles, which would 
be of little moment if they had good roads over 
which at all seasons, and especially in the spring, 
they could trundle their heavy loads to market. 

A few years ago farm products, potatoes, cab- 
bages, squashes, apples, and garden vegetables, in 
their season, used to be transported from a large 
section of country about here in boats, or in wagons 
upon the boats to New York. Then the railroads 
were built, and this class of merchandise was more 
rapidly and easily sent to town by rail. Now these 
same railroads bring this very class of goods from 
the western part of the State of New York, from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, just about as cheaply as 
they will take our truck only 15 or 20 miles. It is 
therefore very important for the farmers and gar- 
deners to have such roads to the neighboring cities 
as will make them independent of the undiscrimi- 
nating rates of the railroads. There are thousands 
of acres of warm light land, well watered, early 
and easily worked, which, being within some 16 to 
18 miles of the densest population of New York, 
might and would be used for raising vegetables 
if we only had better roads. This system of 


Farmers Marketing their Own Produce 
ought to be encouraged in every way by municipal 
authorities. The action of the New York author- 
ities has been the reverse of encouraging to this 
kind of traffic. Whereas in Philadelphia, and 
many other cities, the people, or all who wished to 
do so, could buy every thing which the farmers and 
gardeners had to sell of the producers themselves, 
in New York, but little of that kind of trading could 
be done—and this little is beset with inconveniences 
--so that but few things could be sold in this way, 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages and green corn, toma- 
toes, carrots, peas and string beans, spinach and 
pot-herbs, with celery and horse-radish making up 
the list. Country-dressed meats, sausages, head- 
cheese, poultry, eggs, butter and pot-cheese, with 
the firmer fruits in their seasons, are rarely or nev- 
er sold in New York by the producers. The result 
is bad both for the citizens who buy and for the 
neighboring country folk who are the producers, 








Draining at Houghton Farm. 


Visiting Houghton Farm a few weeks after Dr. 
M. Miles had arrived and fairly settled down to 
work, I was delight- 
ed to find that the /] 
excellent system of 
laying tile drains, 
which he had in- 
augurated in ‘Mich- 
igan, was here intro- 
duced and in full 
operation, with such 
improvements as his 
ever ripening experi- 
ence would suggest. 
There are two ideas 
which may take pos- 
session of those who 
undertake land drain- 
age. One is that 
stones, brush, poles, 
boards, etc., which are sometimes used as sub- 
stitutes for tiles, are really cheaper than tiles, 
and are even tolerably effective, and to be trusted 
for a considerable length of time. The other is 
that, aside from the proper surveyor’s work, which 
is indeed very simple, there is great difficulty in 
getting the drains well leveled, and the tiles laid 
and covered without displacement. Any one who 

could have watched the opera- 


Fig. 1.—THE ‘‘ SHEAKS.”’ 


tions of the ditch diggers, and 
tile-layers, as I saw them at work: 
would I think be disabused of 





both of these ideas. The land 
where the men were at work was 
so nearly level that the fall ap- 
peared to be quite in the opposite 
direction to that which it really 
took. It is generally easy enough 
to lay the drains in land which 
has a considerable slope, but dif- 
ficulties are encountered when 
there is but very slight fall. 
drains in this case were staked 
out in eight-rod lengths or there- 








abouts, and dug out pretty nearly 








The | 


to the required depth, which | 


ile the undulations of the surface. 
Then, instead of using ‘“‘boning rods” to deter- 


was 84 to 4 feet, according to | 


mine the grade of the bottom of the ditch, a cord | 


was stretched above the centre of the ditch, just 
high enough to clear the heads of the workmen. 
It was supported on “shears” (fig. 1) at each end, 
made by bolting together, five or six inches from 
their ends, two strips of wood like fence pickets, 
but of pine or some light wood. These strips are 
6 feet long, and about 24 to 3 inches wide, of # or 1 
inch stuff. The ends are left square. A stout, light 
line, like a carpenter’s chalk line, is stretched be- 





Fig. 3.—-SHEARS AND REST IN USE. 


tween these shears, which are placed straddle of 
ditch, one at each end of an eight rod length. 
To hold the shears firmly in place, the line is given 
one turn around one of the upper ends, and is then 
made fast toa stake driven into the ground ten 
or twelve feet away. It is important that the 
line should be taut, hence it must be light and 
strong. There will be a little sag in it, of course. 
This is practically taken out of it by means of 
“rests” placed at two or three points along the 
line. Once of the rests is shown in fig. 2. A fork or 
rake handle, shod with a point of iron and capped 
with a short piece of gas pipe, having a movable 
arm 2 fect long, standing at right angles to it, and 
held in position by a wedge, completes the simple 
and efficient instrument. This is driven firmly into 





the ground near the ditch, and the end of the arm 
placed under the cord and raised just so as to take 
the sag out. In this case the line was set just 7 
feet above the ditch bottom where the tiles were 
to rest, which placed it clear of the heads of the 
workmen. It is obvious that the adjustment of the 
line is exceedingly easy, as by spreading the legs of 
the shears it would be lowered, and by drawing 
them together it would be raised. Figure 3 shows 
the line above the ditch, supported by a single rest. 

Two men were at work finishing a ditch and lay- 
ing the tiles. One had a seven-foot rod, which was 
kept close by, and every now and then he tested his 
work and that of his companion by setting it on the 
bottom of the ditch and moving it under the line in 
asmallare. As the “finishing” of the ditch pro- 
ceeded the tiles were laid. They were using inch 
and a half tiles with collars. Theseven-foot gauge 
stick was notched to indicate the hight of the tiles, 
and again to show the hight of the top of the col- 
lars, so that placing the gauge stick in the ditch it 
would just clear the cord ; placed upon the tile the 
line would lie in one notch, and placed upon the 
collar it would lie in the other. 

This whole arrangement enabled the men to work 
with extraordinary rapidity. If moderately intel- 





Fig. 4—THE PUSHING SUOOP. 


ligent and trusty, they can be left quite to them- 
selves, and will do accurate and good work, Two 
men had, within two hours and a half, cleaned out 
four to six inches of the bottom of a ditch, and 
‘* finished’ a bed for the tile, laid and covered them 
8 inches deep, in one of the eight-rod lengths to 
within twenty feet more or less of the end. There 





Fig. 5.—THE PULLING SCOOP. 


were a good many stones in the bottom, too, which 
made ‘‘ finishing’ rather tedious. They had 
Good Tools, 

in fact, the best draining tools I ever saw.—The 
spades do not differ essentially from the com- 
mon English draining spades, but are lighter and 
with, D-handles. Two sizes only are used for dig- 
ging, for 2, 3, 4, and 5-inch tiles. The blades are 
17 inches long, the handles 28. \ 

For finishing the ditches tools termed “ finishing 
scoops”? are generally used. These are both for 
pulling or pushing, figs. 4 and 5, and the blades 
are set upon long handles, by means of goose- 
necked sockets, by which the requisite angle is 
given to the scoop. The ‘Houghton Farm 
Scoop,” figure 6, as I should call it, is similar to 
the others in the form of the blade, but the at- 
tachment to the handle is made at the middle of 
the scoop. (See illustration.) Thusthe pull and 
push scoops are combined in one, a much stronger, 
lighter, and more efficient implement. The attach- 





Fig. 6.—THE HOUGHTON FARM SCOOP. 


ment being much stiffer, and the leverage between — 
heel and point so much less, the angle at which the 
scoop is set is not nearly so likely to be changed by 
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any accidental strain or bending, which paren a 
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mond, The force eontet by the wind upon any sta- 


great difference in the ease and rapidity with which | 


work is done. I noticed scoops in use which had | 
been altered from the common ones, by placing the 





Fig. 1.—THE ECLIPSE WINDMILL AT WORK. 
handle attachment in the middle, and others which 
were made of old saw-blades bent into the suitable 
form, and handled as described. The blade is pre- 
ferably about 13 inches long, and the length of the 
handle, for all ordinary uses, only five feet instead 
of seven or eight, as they are commonly made. 





_ wind depends very much 


There were some 20 men, I suppose, at work at | 
this job of draining, and [ certainly never saw such | 


work go on more smoothly and rapidly, and at the 


same time so thoroughly well. It seems quite worth | 


while to present the matter with some detail to the 
readers of the Amezican Agriculturist. In ordinary 


underdraining, as done with boning rods on the | 


usual plan, it is rare that the levelling is so accurate 
that there will not be a variation of more than half 
the diameter of tile, producing tendencies to fill 


up with silt, and frequently stoppages, after the | 


draing have been in use only a few months. 


When laid on Doct. Miles’ plan, the superintend- | 


ent has only to see that the lines are at the proper 
hight, and well stretched, then the workmen will do 
all the rest, with hardly a chance of an error in the 


level or fall of more than the thickness of the wall | 


of the tile itself, if even so much. 

This is only one subject of many, with which I 
came away from Houghton Farm, well charged, and 
feeling as if I could say a considerable that would 
be of advantage to many of my fellow farmers. 
—_——_ 


Improvement in Wind Engines, 


The power of the alt is much greater than is 
generally suspected. If the air were visible it 
would be seen in motion very much like water, 
the current smoothly flowing when no obstructions 
interfered, but whirling, eddying, and irregular in 
ite force, as obstacles to a free movement deflect 








Fig. 2.—THE ECLIPSE OUT OF THE WIND. 
the current into many directions. In making use 
of the wind as the cheapest available mechanical 
force the peculiarities of its motion must be taken 
into account. Air possesses weight, and in mov- 
ing against a fixed object its momentum exerts a 
force just as much asif it was a solid body that 
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tionary object is found by multiplying the square 
feet of surface opposed to the wind by the number 
of feet through which the 
wind moves in a second 
multiplied by itself, or 
squared and divided by 
.002288 or 225*/:q000003 thus 
one of the 10-foot wind en- 
gines having 68 square feet 
of surface, in a wind mov- 
ing 30 feet per second, or 
about 20 miles in an hour, 
which is what may be called 
a pleasant, brisk breeze, will 
receive a propelling force of = 
136 pounds, or more than > 
equal to the amount of 
tractive force exerted by a 
horse moving at the rate of — 
3 miles in an hour. It is 
evident that the fuil utiliza- 
tion of this power of the 


upon the excellence of the 
machinery to which it is har- 
nessed to do our work, so to speak; the more 
effective this may be, the greater amount of the 





Fig. 3.—A MECHANICAL ATTACHMENT. 


force of the wind is turned to useful account. It 
is quite as important to investigate this point in 
choosing a wind-engine as it is in selecting a water- 


wheel. In calling attention to several excellent 
wind-engines we merely remark that for most of 
the work of the farm, dairy, and household, and 
for many mechanical works, a wind-engine is the 
most useful, economical, simple, and safe power 
that can be employed. With proper self-regulating 
devices it will work steadily night and day, without 
feeding, without watching or other attention, need- 
ing only occasional oiling, to work on, while the 
owner sleeps, eats, or labors elsewhere. The engine 
is able to regulate itself, instinctively, as it were, to 
all the changes of the wind; turning out of the 
wind and stopping when it blows with excessive 
force, and turning in again and resuming work 
when the gale moderates. No other mechanical 
power can thus be left to regulate itself, except 
perhaps a water-wheel, and even this, in floods— 
which may be parallel in their effects to a gale— 
suspends its working. The Eclipse Windmill, 
made at Beloit, Wis., is the first that occurs to us. 
This made a wide reputation at the Centennial as the 
only mill there that was not damaged by the great 
storm of June 27th of that year. It is shown at 
work in figure 1, and out of the wind at figure 2. 
A side vane (shown at fig. 1) receives the force of a 
storm and turns the mill edgewise to the wind. 
When the force abates a weighted arm brings the 
front to the wind again. A remarkable mechanical 
device, shown at figure 3, is attached to this mill. 
It is one that changes an up and down movement 
to a rotary one. As the rod, A, moves up and 
down, the buttons, C, press on the inner rim of the 








: with rudder, made at Salem, Ohio. 





gear wheel and carry it round, one button working 
on the up stroke and the other on the down stroke, 
so that the wheel turns regularly and continuously. 
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Fig. 4.—A DOUBLE-HEADED MILL ON A BARN. 


It is claimed that 120 revolutions per minute may 
be made in a 12-mile (an hour) wind, This enables 
the mill to churn, saw wood, run a lathe, cut and 
grind feed, etc., as easily as to pump water. The 
Challenge Windmill, made at Batavia, Ill, is a 
popular mill, and is both single and double. A 
double-headed mill, erected on the barn of the well 
known breeder of Hereford cattle, T. L. Miller, of 


i Beecher, Ill., is shown in figure 4. This is a 30-foot 


mill, and cuts hay, shells and grinds corn, and 
pumps water for 300 cattle, 200 sheep, and 200 hogs ; 
besides doing the grinding for the neighbors. The 
fine barn here shown is worthy of notice. 
Figure 5 is the Myers’ Windmill, a rosette whee} 
The self-rega- 


' lating device of this wheel is peculiar. The vane is 





parallel with the wheel, and lies flat when the mill 
is ingear. When the force of the wind overbalances 
the weight, this throws up the vane, and the wind 
striking it, turns the wheel out of gear. When the 
wind abates, the vane is turned, and the wheel is 
brought into work again, as seen in the engraving. 

At figure 6 is shown the Perkins’ Mill, made at 
Mishawaka, Ind. This mill has been made since 
1869, and is of the solid or rosette form; it is also 
a self-governor. Another solid or ‘rosette mill 
is the “1. X. L.,” made at Kalamazoo, Mich. (fig. 7). 
This is a self-governor, the wheel and rudder fold- 
ing together in a wind too heavy to be safe. It is 
able to turn partly out of the wind and still run 
when the blow is not too heavy. Figure 8 is the 
Victor Mill, made at New London, Ohio, which is 
moved by broad sails, so fitted as to turn on pivots 
and regulate and equalize the motion as the wind 





Fig. 5.—THE MYERS’ WINDMILL. 


may change. The regulating apparatus consists 
of the balls or weights seen in the engravirg, which 
govern the position of the sails according to their 
velocity. The Stover Wind Engine, figure 9, made 
at Freeport, LL, is a ‘‘rosette’’ mill with but three 
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1880. } 
joints and self-regulating, so that in a gale it turns 
itself edgewise to the wind and stops. A peculiar 
feed grinder, described in the Am. Agriculturist for 
Ang., 1879, is used with this mill. Its peculiarity 
is its light running power, being moved by very 
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Fig. 6.—THE PERKINS’ MILL, 
gentle winds. The Triumph Engine (fig. 10), made 
at Racine, Wis., is a recent invention, and has no 
vane; this regulates itself in a high wind by means 
of a governing weight, which folds the wheel and 
turns the edges of the sections to the wind when 
the velocity becomes too great to run in safety. 

Each of the above mentioned engines is made 
by respectable and responsible manufacturers, 
Each one has special points of its own, which are 
described at length in the manufacturers pamph- 
lets and circulars, and those who need such ,na- 
chines can use their own judgment as to which 
might suit their fancy or meet their necessities, For 
addresses of manufacturers, see business columns. 








Influence of Parent Upon Offspring. 


Many and different views have been held upon 
the relative influence of parents upon their off- 
spring ; but in modern times, the discussions of this 
question date from the publication of a number of 
prize essays, written on the following subject : 
‘* Whether the breeds of live-stock connected with 
agriculture, be susceptible of the greatest improve- 
ment from the qualities conspicuous in the male, 
or from those conspicuous in the female parent.” 
This was in 1825, and the prizes were given by the 
Highland Agri’l Society of Scotland ; the essays, 
wholly, or in part, appearing in the Transactions of 
this old Society. The claims of one of these writers, 
ean be briefly stated in his own words, ‘ Any hy- 
pothesis which would assign a superiority, or set 


limits to the influence of either sex in the product | 


of generation, is unsound, and inadmissible.” 


This assertion seems bold, but we will see that | 


even with 55 of the best years of thought and in- 
vestigation in this direction, the essayist was not 
far from the truth as the matter stands to-day. 
Another writer asserts that the greatest modifying 
influence is possessed by the male, and gives a 
number of cases to prove his point. These instances 
cited by the essayist, admit of a different interpre- 
tation. Dr. Miles, in his ‘‘ Stock Breeding,’’ says on 
this point, ‘‘ the males used being more highly bred 








THE “*]; X. i.” MILL. 


Fig. 7. 


than the females, and therefore likely to be prepo- 
tent in the transmission of their qualities, his con- 
chusions as to the superior influence of the male, 
are not sustained by the evidence presented.” 
There is an important thought in this quotation. 
The “ more highly bred,”’ that is, the longer animals 








of like or similar characters are bred together, the | 
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stronger becomes the power of stamping those | 


characters upon the offspring. When an animal 
thus bred, is crossed with one without any strong 
common characters in its ancestry, the former has 
the greater influence—the controlling power over 


} 


the offspring. So far as known, this principle holds | 


equally good with females as males, but as, in gen- 
eral practice, a blooded male is crossed with grade 


or “‘native’’ females,and the result is an animal more | 


after the sire than the dam, it is quite natural that 
the conclusion of the writer might be obtained. 
The reason why, in the majority of cases, the males 
will be the higher bred, goes without saying, the 
whole question resting on the fact, that a male can 
serve anumber of females. Through the purity of 
the blood of the males, must the mass of domestic 
animals be raised to a higher standard, and it is the 
work of the pure-blooded female, to produce these 
males to go out and infuse this higher blood; to 
impress good, strong characters, on the otherwise 
comparatively plastic natures of the low-bred stock, 
or in other words,those that have not been bred at all. 

We must not confound strength of character, as 
we have been using the term character, with the 
vigor and strength of the animal. A male of high 
constitutional development, full of animal life, may 
be very weak as regards its power to impress itself 
upon the offspring, and vice versa. Aside from 
breeding, or the lack of it, there are other, though 












versity, states some facts and experiments, and 
suggests a probable remedy for the injuries caused 
by insects. ‘The statements of Doct. H. are of so 
much interest to the agricultural world, that we 
make an abstract of them. It is a well known fact, 





Fig. 9.—rHE STOVER ENGINE. 


—and one that especially troubles house-keepers 


| late in the fall—that the common house-fly dies of 


| 


secondary conditions, which determine in some | 


measure, the animal’s prepotency. Thus, the age 
has an influence. Animals either immature, or in 
old age, do not, in general, control the offspring to 
the degree that is observed when in the full strength 
of middle life. Again, the powers may be lessened 
by over use, to be regained after a period of repose. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that in some of 
these secondary modifying conditions the sexes 
do not share equally, as is especially the case in tlic 
one last mentioned. Another of the Highland 
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Fig. 8.—THE VICTOR. 

essayists dwelt upon the theory that the male con- 
trolled the external, and the female the internal 
quahties of the animal. This ingenious idea has 
been the one most discussed in later times; but 
being based on pure assumption to start with, and 
not upheld by subsequent physiological, or rather 
embryological, study, it, like many others, has the 
Scotch verdict upon it; ‘‘ Not Proven.” Dr. Miles, 
whose work, above mentioned, contains all the most 
recent information on this question, says: ‘‘In- 
stead of alimitation of the influence of each parent 
toa particular set of organs, we find the parent that 
is prepotent in the transmission of its characters, 
has a controlling influence upon the internal as well 
as the external organization of the offspring.” 
Whatever the whole truth of the subject may be, at 
present it must be admitted that there is only one 
known law bearing upon it, and that is, ‘‘ Like pro- 
duces like ;”’ the action of which results in fixity 


of character, and therefore controlling power. 
——_——_—— =o 


Yeast as an Insect Destroyer.—In a re- 
cent paper on ‘ Destruction of Obnoxious In- 
sects by Application of the Yeast Fungus,” Dr. 
Hagen, Professor of Entomology in Harvard Uni- 





| 








a fungus, a white mould, which after death often 
holds the insect to the ceiling, window, ete. This 
fact suggested that other insects might be killed by 
inducing a fungus, or mould, growth within them. 
Yeast is a fungus, very common, easily provided, 
rapid in its growth, and the one it would seem of 
all others to be used for such a purpose. The 
mode of application is to sprinkle the obnoxious in- 
sects and their food with diluted yeast. This is the 
theory; but is it a practical one? All questions 
like this must be settled by thorough experiments, 
and, as far as the present goes, only a few trials 
have been made. Dr. Hagan states that four ex- 
periments are on record, three without success, but 
the results of the fourth are more favorable. In 
this case Potato Beetles were selected as the sub- 
jects, and after being divided into two parcels, one 
of the groups was sprinkled with a yeast solution 
on three or four successive days—the eighth day 
the sprinkled parcel of bugs began to die. All were 
dead thirteen days after the first sprinkling. Of 
the other parcel, only three had died, and all the 
rest were alive and well amonth later. There were 
about 50 in each parcel. Upon examination with 
the microscope the fungus was found in abundance 
throughout the interior of the yeast-fed Beetles. 
The author of the paper arrives at the following 
conclusion: ‘* That the application of yeast on in- 
sects produces in them a fungus which becomes fa- 
tal to the insects.’”’ It is evident that a latge num- 
ber of, and more extended, experiments are de- 
manded before the practical value of this method 
of extermination of injurious insects is known. 
“ The sprinkling of potato plants infested with the 
Potato Beetle and by their larve is easy, certainly 
as easy as the use of Paris Green, but less costly.... 
The application on greenhouse pests is so easy that 





Fig. 10.—THE TRIUMPH ENGINE. 





I hope the remedy will prove to be a great beneiit 
to horticulturists.’”?> The remedy is so simple that 
it deserves at least a wide and general trial, which 
might result in showing this suggestion to be a 
great boon to farmers and cultivators everywhere. 
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Stiernward’s Swedish Churn. 


In describing, last month, the separation of 
cream by centrifugal force, it was mentioned that 
the invention was originally a Swedish one, though 
the American application of the principle was en- 
tirely original. Another Swedish dairy utensil may 
be worthy of note. This is a rotary churn which, 





although not entirely novel in construction, has 





Fig. 1.—STIERNWARD’S SWEDISH CHURN. 


some points which are made much of in some re- 
cently made churns. It consists of atin cylindrical 
receptacle, figure 2, ¥, provided with 3 wings in- 
side, ¢, e, ¢, which are pierced with holes. The 


dasher consists of a central tubular axis, having 3 , 


wings, /, that are 
pierced with holes. 
A small turbine, 7, 
is fitted at the bot- 
tom of the axis, 
with which it is 
connected. The 
axis is provided 
with a pinion at the 
upper part, which 


connects with a 
gearing upon a 


shaft and crank 
fitted in a frame, 
furnishing the mo- 
tive parts, figure f. 
The operation of 
the churn is as fol- 
Jows: The cream 
is put in the churn, 
F, which is sur- 
rounded by a jack- 
et in which hot or 
cold water may be 
placed to warm or 
cool it—it is churn- 
ed by the revolving 
dasher, £. As this 
revolves, air is 
drawn down the 
tubular axis by the 
operation of the 
turbine, 7, and ix 
forced through the 








Fig. 2.—THE CYLINDER. 
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| lower 
The drain here shown is carried down to this | 
. . ! 

, stratum, and tiles, stones, or gravel are laid to | 





| short a time as when cream is used, and that the re- 
| maining milk is perfectly sweet, and can even be 
boiled without curdling. In the present search for 
| novelties in dairying, this may offer some hints to 

the ingenious and tireless inventors of new churns. 
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Draining a s Wet Cellar. 


There is frequent suit of wet cellars. 
Several communications are now before us request 
ing advice as to preventing the entrance of water 
through the walls of i 
cellars that are dug in 
rock or clay. Where 
surface water fills the 
soil it will penctrate 

| a cellar a unless” 
| means are provided to 
carry it off. The most 
simple method is that 
shown in the accom- 





panying engraving. 
This is intended for 


those cases in which 
surface water enters 
the walls, being pre- 
vented from sinking 
by impervious clay or 
rock above the level of the bottom of the ccl- 
lar. In these cases it is not necessary to drain 
than the top of the impervious stratum. 





SECTION OF DRAIN. 


carry off the water which is caught in the drain. 
The cellar wall is protected by a coat of cement, 
shown by the dark line ; this is carried under the 
drain tile so as cut off the flow of water and turn it 
into the channel. The trench should be filled with 


broken stone or gravel, so as to furnish an easy | 


course for the surface water to sink to the tiles. 
In case water rises in the bottom of the cellar the 
drain should be dug at least a foot below the level 
ofthe floor. In choosing a site for a house much 
trouble may be avoided by examining the spot 
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give 4,500 cubic feet, or about 150 tons, “i a thick- 
ness of 9 inches of ice. A platform is built at one 


| corner for loading the ice, and a derrick made in 
| the fashion of the old well sweep, is fixed on the 


bank near by. The sweep is shown separately, with 
the tongs, at figure2. At tigure 3 is a section of the 
pond, showing the banks and the platform. It is 
intended to fill the pond with water by means of a 
pump, worked by a windmill situated near. by. 


—————— 


A Handy Corn Coverer. 


> 

Mr. Clarence Hollins, Todd Co., Ky., sends a 
sketch of a home-made implement which the far- 
mers in his vicinity have been using for a number 


; of years for covering corn, peas, beans, and other 


large sceds planted in rows. ‘It does the work 
nicely where the ground is mellow.”’—The runners, 
A, are of heavy wood (oak) to give weight, 8 feet 
long, 6 to 8 inches wide, and 4 inches thick. The 


| front picee, B, is 20 inches long, and is raised an 
: inch at the bottom, to allow the loose soil to pass 
' under, while it throws the sods and stones out of 


where it is proposed to place the foundation, and . 
in digging for this, where water is present in the | 


soil, or it may be expected, the excavation should 
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Te. 1.—PLAN OF ICE POND. 


| be large enough to allow the drains to be put in 


cream, and is carried with it through the holes | 


in the wings of the churn and the dasher, and serves 
to help, as it is claimed, in the production of the 
butter. The inventor claims that this churn will 
separate the butter directly from milk in quite as 





when the foundation is built. This will prevent 
all trouble and inconvenience that might arise. 





An Artificial Ice Pond. 


> 

The mild weather of the ice-making eeason ren- 
ders any description of ice ponds somewhat tanta- 
lizing, but as an ice pond cannot be made in a day, 
nor in the win- 
ter, it is perti- 
nent to de- 
scribe anything 
new in this 
way, although 
there may be 
noice. A novel 


ideain the way | 

of ice ponds is 

communicated 

by Z. M. Jin, who, following our suggestion fora 

Water Collector, (Oct., 1879, p. 384), is making an 
RM 





Fig. 2.—THE SWEEP. 





Fig. 3.—A SECTION OF THE POND. 
ice pond on asimilar plan. At figure 1 is his plan 
of the pond, which is partly made by an embankment 


| 4 feet high. The pond is 40 by 150 feet, which would 








the way. The back piece, @, is an inch lower on the 
bottom than the sides, so as to drag in the loose 
soil and fill up the furrow, leaving the seed well 
covered, and the soil level and smooth. The bar, 
D, binds the whole together; it has a hole in the 
center, to which the clevis for the whiffletree is at- 
tached. The standards, Z, are fastened in place 





A CHEAP CORN COVERER. 


with large nails, and are of sufficient hight to sup- 


| port the handles, F, by which the implement is 


easily guided.—Mr. H. having just completed a 
useful home-made affair from a drawing in the 
American Agriculturist, was impressed with a desire 
to return the favor, and sends the above, an exam- 
ple that we strongly commend to other farmers. 





Hints and Helps For Farmers. 

DraAlntnG SLoveHs.—An Iowa farmer has a slough 
in his farm, which prevents the working of the 
land in the spring, until it is too late to plant, and 
wants to know how to drain it effectively. This is 
but one case in hun- 
dreds, in which the 
same difficulty occurs. 
To remedy it is a sim- 
ple matter. When the 
ground is dry, plow out _- 
the center of theswale, 7 
until as deep a trough — 
as possible is opened; —~ 
then plow back and ,, 
forth in the center to a. 





DIRECTION OF TILE. 


loosen the ground, shovel out the earth,and put one 
horse in the ditch with the plow to loosen the earth 
still more, until it is 2i or3 feet deep. Then make a 
smoothly graded trench witha spade, and if stone 
or coarse grave! is handy, fill the trench 2 feet deep, 
orif no stone is 


and as wide as may be convenient ; 
at hand, lay 1 or 2-inch 
tile at the upper end, 
down to the fork of the 
swale, as shown in fig- 
ure 1. There dig a sink 
or “sump,”’ figure 2, to 
collect the water with & 
any sediment that may 

be in it, and lay 2 or 3- 

inch tile from the sink tothe outlet. Then cover 
the stone or gravel with the plow, and smooth the 
whole hollow down to the center from both sides; 

















Fig. 2.—THE SINK. 
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if tile is laid, this should be covered at first with 
goil carefully by hand, and trodden down. After- 
wards the trench may be filled by the plow. 

To Coup-SMOKE Meat.—Meat is injured in 
smoking by excessive heat. The smoke should be 
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Fig. 3.—ARRANGEMENT FOR COLD-SMOKING MEAT. 


cold to produce the best effects. To make cold- 
smoke, a fire pit maybe made 10 or 12 feet from 
the smoke-house, and two feet decp. A flue of 
stone, pipe, or tile, may be laid from the bottom of 
the house, to the bottom of the fire-pit, and one 
from the top of the fire-pit, to the floor of the house 
(fig. 3). When the fireis lighted, and the pit is well 
supplied with bright coals, it may be filled up with 
green hickory wood in small pieces, or chips, and 
the cover, a flat-stone, placed over it. The smoke 
will then be strongly charged with Pyroligneous 
Acid, and will be cool; this will give the best 
fiavor, and the longest Keeping qualities to the meat. 


How To Tar HEMP or A Rope.—A coil of rope 
or hemp yarn, may be tarred by the use of the con- 
trivance here shown (fig. 4). It is a trough to hold 
hot tar, having a roller fixed on each edge at 
the sides, and one at the bottom. The rope is 
drawn from the coil through the tar, and upon a 
reel, as seen in the engraving. If too much tar is 
carried over, two rollers may be used on the side 
where the rope passes out, and the upper will press 
out the surplus tar, or a bunch of oakum may be 
fastened below the roller to wipe off the loose tar ; 








Fig. 4.—MACHINE TO TAR A ROPE. 


bot unless the tar is wasted, it will be well to let 
some extra go over the roller, as it will be absorbed 
by the rope onthe reel. To tar a thick rope, it 
should be drawn over the two rollers, and as it 
passes, the tar may be brushed on with a coarse 
brush. The reel may be turned slowly, and the 
rope drawn from the coil placed at some distance, 
to give sufficient tension to the rope. With a 
machine like this, tarring a rope is rapid and easy. 


A Harness Bencu.—A subscriber from Indiana, 
sends a sketch of a harness bench, with the follow- 
ing description. The bench is « common four- 
footed one, and serves for a seat. The clamp is 
made of two halves of a barrel stave, screwed firmly 
to the block which is fastened to the bench bya pin, 
that is made firm by putting in a wedge under- 
neath the bench. The edges of the jaws are beveled 
#0 ae to come together evenly, and take a firm hold 
of the leather. They are held together and pinched 
by means of a pin and small key, figure 5. The pin 
is slotted, and the key passing through the slot is 
wedge shaped, so that the jaws are tightened by 








Fig. 5.—A HARNESS BENCH. 


pressing the wedge down in theslot. The box in 
front, is for tools, thread, wire, rivets,-etc., etc. 
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Washing Dairy Pans. 
> 

There is much labor in washing milk pans, and 
as, in careless hands, this work is certain to be ill 
done, it is well ta con- 
trive some plan in which 
it can be done easily, 
and then it will be more 
likely to be well done. 
By using some simple 
contrivance, pans may 
be washed without 
handling them. Recent- 
ly the writer, having oc- 
casion to show a hired 
man how tocleansome 
dairy utensils, made use 233 
of a Whitman Fountain 2 
Pump, which threw a = I 
stream of water into Fie. 1. 
the cans and pails with r 
considerable force, and cleansed them perfectly in 
a very short time. This was done on the grass out- 
side of the dairy-house, 
and the convenient 
method may be elabor- 
ated so as to make a 
most serviceable plan 
S> of washing, thus saving 
much labor. The first 
requisite is a rack to 
hold the pails and cans, 
sloping forward slight- 
ly, so that the water can 
be easily forced in and 
will run out readily. 
A rack, made as in fig- 
ure 3, consisting of a 








=supported by side 

pieces,and a foot-board, 

will answer the pur- 
pose. The pails and cans may be laid upon this 
shelf, a light cross-bar preventing them from 
slipping forward, and may be piled one upon an- 
other. A stream of water can be directed into 
them through a hose, either by the pump above 
mentioned, supplied from a pail, or by a hand-force 
pump, a Blunt’s Universal pump, for instance, 
with which the water may be forced from a well at 
some distance. But the plan, once explained, can 
be easily modified or changed to suit any circum- 








Fig. 3.—RACK FOR WASHING PANS. 


stances ; the easy washing of the pans being readily 
understood. Another method is shown at figure 1. 
This consists of a stout standard supplied with gal- 
vanized iron rods, upon which the pails may be 
hung and washed. Avery complete apparatus may 
be made by carrying a lead pipe, with branches and 
jets, to the mouth of each pail or can, and connect- 
iny the bottom of the pipe with a hose from the 
force pump. After the pans have been washed, 
they may be left to hang upon the stand to drain 
and air. A frame of a similar kind for the washing 
and airing of shallow pans, is shown at figure 2. 
This consists of a standard with double rods spread- 
ing so as to give a firm seat for an inverted pan, 
shown also at figure 4, with the pan reversed. 
These may all be used in the washing-room of a 
dairy house, made as it should be, with a cement 
floor sloping to a drain; or they may be fitted ona 
plank floor outside, so placed that the water will 
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, and partly developed con- 
| dition, to be improved up- 





| plify the laborious hand- 


| ly disagreeable in the win- 
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flow off on the grass, or into a channel which 
willtake it where it may do the most good. The 
idea is given in its crude 


on as may be possible by 
those who perceive its use- 
fulness. It is certain that 
much may be done to sim- 





‘ sade toa ie 
washing, which is especial Fig. 4. 
ter time, and is always slow and sloppy work. 
eee 

Our Domestic Animals.—To get an idea of 
the vastness of the interest of farm animals, we 
must look at the number this country possesses. 
Thus there are: Horses, 11,000,000; mules, 1,700,- 
000 ; cattle, 32,000,000 ; sheep, 38,000,000 ; swine, 35,- 
000,000. When figures ure in the millions, as these 
all are, the idea of greatness is about the only one 
that is conveyed ; but with that thoroughly in mind, 
the importance of farm animals is better understood, 
and their relation to our indivinual and national 
prosperity is much more easily comprehended. 








The Manufacture of Amber Cane Sugar 


Attempts have been made for several years past 
to overcome the difficulties in securing the granu- 


ie 





lation of the sugar contained in the juice of the 
different varieties of sorghum grown for that pur- 
pose. The trouble has been that the juice in the 
process of boiling down produced molasses which 
possessed an inferior flavor, and from which a very 
small proportion of crystalized sugar could be ob- 
tained. About a year ago a number of western 
men, interested in this matter, formed themselves 
into the Mississippi Valley Cane-Growers Associa~ 
tion for the purpose of making organized efforts to 
secure a more successful result. The members 
planted cane, and worked it up into sugar under 
some improved processes with unusual success ; 
and sugar of excellent quality has been meade in 
many of the Western States, from Texas to Minne- 
sota. The variety of cane grown in most of these 
experiments has been a new one, a supposed cross 
or hybrid of the Chinese and African sorghums, 
and known as Early Amber Cane, This has the 
advantage of early maturity, and can be grown 
wherever corn succeeds; its earliness also enables 
the sugar-making to be carried on during warm 
weather, when the process of granulation is more 
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Fig. 2.—A BOILING PAN. 


complete. Nearly all the sugar made the past sea- 


son bas been from this variety, and one lot of 45,000 
pounds has been made by. one party at Crystal 
Lake, IIl., and sold in the Chicago market. Of this 








~~ 





jot a sample was sent to us by Mr. I. A. Hedges, 
who is Secretary of the Association above men- 
tioned. Mr. Hedges has been closely identified 
with the sorghum sugar interest for some years, 





and has recently published a small book on the | 
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subject, in which he gives details of what has been 


effected so far in producing sugar from sorghum. | 
It would appear that sugar of excellent quality | 


may be made from Amber Cane wherever corn can be 


Fig. 3.—INTERIOR VIEW OF A STEAM SUGAR HOUSE. 


! 
| 
| 
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grown ; the only question now to be solved is, can , 
it be grown profitably. Profitably is a relative and | 


not absolute term in this sense. A farmer may 


grow cane and make sugar for his own use profita- , 
bly when he could not devote his sole attention | 





Fig. 4.—THE BOILING PANS. 


to the business with profit; he may occupy his 
time and facilities that are not otherwise employed, 
and so in reality procure his sugar with but a very 
small outlay, just as one may make maple sugar at 
this season with profit by using time that would 
be otherwise idle. To know how this may be done 
is therefore a matter of interest to all farmers. 

Amber Cane is grown and cultivated precisely the 


same as corn ; the soil need not be in high condition | 


to produce sugar; a fairly good, clean soil having | 


lime jn its composition, or being fertilized with 


300 Ibs. of gypsum per acre, is the most suitable. . 


The crop is ready for gathering when the seed is 
hardening, or when almost fully ripe. The stalks 
are topped, stripped of leaves, and cut, Sound iv 
bundles, and set up in shocks until required for 
milling. The stalks are pressed ina mill having 
powerful rollers (fig. 1), and operated by horse or 
other power. The juice is gathered in tubs ora 
vat, from which it can be raised by a pump and 
poured into the filter, from which it passes to the 
boiling pans (fig. 4). The whole process of boiling, 
clearing, or defecating, and concentrating the juice, 
may be explained through the accompanying plan 
(fig. 3) of a sugar factory designed by Mr. Hedges 
and described by him in the book previously men- 
tioned. The building is 6040 feet on the ground 
and 20 feet to the eaves, and if it is practicable, at 
the foof of a bank, upon which the crushing mill 
may be placed, so that the juice may flow by 





gravity to the boiling pans. This plan, however, 
contains the whole of the machinery, the engine is 


seen on the left, and the mill with feeding and dis- | 


charging apron connected with it on the right. 
The discharging apron conveys the ‘‘ begasse”’ or 











crushed stalks into the furnace beneath the boiler 
of the engine. The juice flows from the mill into 
a sunken tank under it, from which it is pumped 
into the elevated reservoir, d. From this it passes 
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cooler, #1, and from this into barrels. If intended 
for sugaring, the syrup is more carefully worked 
and purified in this pan, and then run off into a 
granulating vat sunk in the ground under the pan 
or elsewhere, in which, after standing some time, 
the sugar separates, and the molasses is 
pumped off. For small works a finishing 
pan (fig. 2) designed by Mr. Hedges may 
be used. This can be emptied by tilting 
into a movable vat, from which the molas- 
ses may be removed, to granulate. Aftca 
granulation the sugar is separated by drain- 
ing in a vat or barrel, or is “‘swung”’ ina 
“ centrifugal”’ (fig. 5) in a similar manner 
to that in which honey is freed from the 
comb. The process of sugar-making does 
not depend upon the use of any particular 
machinery, but upon certain mechanic- 
al and chemical operations, in which the 
water of the juice and any vegetable fibre, 
or other impurities contained in it, are 
removed, and from which the actual sugar 
is separated. Mr. Hooker, of Illinois, has 
succeeded in producing sugar in the fol- 
lowing simple manner: A wooden, 2-roll, 
mill, fig. 6, a tub, and an evaporator, made 
on the same plan as that shown at figure 
2. The juice (27 gallons) was poured into 
the boiler, and when the juice was warm 
a tablespoonful of soda was added; the 
scum was removed as ft rose; when the 
juice was reduced to a thin syrupa tub 
of fresh juice was added, the soda was 
again used, and the skimming and boil- 
ing repeated ; this process was continued 
a third time, and the juice boiled down until sugar 


' was found by the tests used in making maple sugar 


into temporary tanks, 2, in which it is ‘“‘ neutral- | 


ized’ by the addition of cream of lime, by which 
the natural acidity of the juice is corrected and the 
solid impurities are caused to settle. The cleared 
juice is drawn by a pipe into the heater, C. 
is 25 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 14 inches deep, 
made of sheet iron three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The heater slopes to one end to facilitate 
skimming, and is covered with lids, to encourage 
the boiling. The boiling juice is skimmed, and 
the scum is drawn off with a light scraper into a 
tank, D, at the upper end of the heater. The steam 
from the heater is carried off through a chimney 
of boards, #, passing through the roof. The juice 
passes through this pan in a steady stream through 
a pipe into a second one, F, made of sheet iron, 
enclosed for protection in a wooden tank. In this 
the juice is left to settle, and is drawn off into a 
third pan, parallel with it, G, in which it is again 
boiled with the addition of more cream of lime to 
neutralize acidity, or albuminous matter, such as 
the white of egg or blood, is added to cause the 
liquid to throw up in the form of scum all impurities 
contained in it. In the plan, this pan or defecator 
has a steam coil for heating. The scum from this 





Fig. 5.—THE “ CENTRIFUGAL.”’ 


from which it passes into a vat where it settles and 
separates, and from which the clear syrup is drawn 
off to be returned to the heaters. When sufficient- 
ly concentrated the syrup is drawn off into the 





This | 


to be ready to granulate. The syrup was then run 
into atank and set away in a warm place to granulate 
and separate. The sugar made in this way was of 
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Fig. 6&.—A TWO-ROLL MILL, 


good quality ; but from defective neutralization the 
quantity was too small and the molasses was acid. 

At Crystal Lake, IIl., the cane from 600 acres was 
used the past year. The crop was very light, the 
season being unfavorable and the growers inex- 
perienced ; much of 
the planting was not 
completed until June 
20th. The yield was 
so satisfactory that 
preparations are nak - 
ing for an extensive 
business the coming 
season. In this in- 
stance the best sugur 
machinery was used, 
including a costly va- 
cuum pan and the 
best practical and ex- 
perienced sugar ex- 
perts were employed. 
The parties consider 
that the question of 
the profitable manufacture of sugar from sorghum 
is settled, provided the growers produce the 
syrup, and experienced sugar-makers work it up 
into the final product with the proper machinery. 





Fig. 7.— EVAPORATOR. 















The Sharpless Strawberry. 
ai a 

among the berries of recent introduction, the 
Sharpless appears to have stood the test of last year’s 
cultivation in a very satisfactory manner. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable plant in its foliage, the leaves 
on even very young plants being enormous. This 
fact rust be borne in mind in planting it, as it 
must be given abundant room if one expects to 
grow large fruit. Some of the large varieties pro- 
duce a few very large berries on a plant, but what 
is wanted, is large crops of large berries, and from 
what we have seen of the Sharpless, it looks as if it 
would not disappoint us in either the size of the 
berries, or the number of them. To judge of the 
value of a variety, one should see the fruit on the 
plants. A few selected berries from a large bed, 
give no idea of what was left behind. Mr. E. P. 
Roe gave us last year a photograph of the whole 
produce of a little vine, which had been sct in his 
grounds at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, only two 
months before the ‘‘ crop’? was taken from it, and 
we had ar engraving made of the picture. Those 
unused to strawberries, may think it does uot tell 
avery large story for the Sharpless, while straw- 
berry-growers will see in it indications of a large 
yield, especially considering that this is from a 
recently set plant, that should not have borne any- 
thing. It shows the peculia: shape of the fruit, and 
also its tendency to irregular forms, a character 
less manifest on old, and well established plants. 
As to quality ; while we do not rank it as the very 
best, it is remarkably good for a very large berry, 
and we do not think there will be any complaints 
on the score of excellence. We shall look in vain 
for the highest quality, joined to the largest size. 


— 


The Fraxinella. 





~~ 
Sometimes old plants are much rarer than novel- 
ties, and such is the case with Fraxinella, which 
has been in cultivation for well nigh 300 years. 
The plant is a hardy perennial herb, belonging to 
the Rue Family, and isa native of Southern Europe. 
It has a large strong root, from which arise several 











THE SHARPLESS STRAWBERRY. 


stems about two feet high, though in rich soil, well 
established plants are sometimes three feet. The 
eompound leaves consist of. from 9 to 13 ovate 
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of the Ash-tree, the plant was called Fraxinella, 
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fore. The formation of this volatile, aromatic oil ia 


leaflets, and as they beara resemblance to the Jeaves | astonishing to those who have never seen it be- 


the diminutive of Frazinus, the botanical name of 
the Ash. The tlowers terminate 
the stem in a large, spike-like 
cluster 8 inches or more long, 
consisting of flowers of the 
shape shown in the engraving ; 
the pendent character of the 
fifth petal, and the peculiar 
curving of the conspicuous 
stamens and styles, give the 
flowers an air of quaintness 
quite peculiar. The petals are 
of a light purple or purplish- 
rose color, handsomely and dis- 
tinctly viened with dark-red. 
There is a variety with pure 
white flowers, and the two kinds 
together make a pleasing con- 
trast. The plant has a very 
strong odor, all parts, but es- 
pecially the stalks to the flow- 
ers, being furnished with glands 
which secrete a volatile oil ; this 
has an odor much like lemon, 
but when the plant is rubbed or 
bruised the scent is very strong, 
reminding one of turpentine, 
and to most persons not agree- 
able. A well known horticul- 
turist once told us that could 
he have but one perennial flow- 
ering plant it would be Frax- 
inelila, mentioning as a reasor 
for selecting it, that, in addition 
to the beauty of its flowers, it 
possessed such an agreeable 
perfume. We rather agree with 
Old Parkinson, who in ‘The 
Garden of Pleasant Flowers” 
(1650), in describing the plant, 
says that the leaves, ete., “are 
of a strong scent, not so pleas- 
ing for the smell, as the flowers 
are beautiful to the sight.” It 
is not strange that a plant with 
so marked an odor should have 
been employed in medicine, but 
as it has no superiority over a 
host of other aromatics, it long ago passed out of 
use. Parkinson, already referred to, says of it: 


| “It is held to be profitable against the stingings of 


Serpents, against contagious and 
pestilent diseases, and in Epilep- 
tical diseases and other cold pains 
of the brains’’—and much more 
besides. The plant is really a very 
stately and showy one, and while 
we would not, like the friend 
quoted, give it preference over all 
others, it would certainly be in- 
cluded in any choice collection of 
herbaceous perennial! plants. Prob- 
ably the chief reason that the 
plant is so seldom seen in our 
gardens is, that old seeds are of 
difficult germination, though 
scalding is said to help them. 
With recently ripened seeds we 
have found no difficulty. It may 
also be multiplied by dividing the 
large roots. The botanical name 
of the plant is Dictamnus Frazinel- 
la, the first is an old Greek name 
for this or some other plant; the 
meaning of the other has already 
been given. We should not omit 
one striking peculiarity of the 
plant; in a hot day it gives off 
its aromatic oil in the form of a 
vapor, and so abundantly that it 
will burn. This is best seen in 
the dusk of a hot day ; by applying 
a light near the lower part of the 
plant this vapor will burn with a sudden flash of 
flame two or three feet high. It does not appear to 
injure the plant at all, and the experiment is very 








so rapid and abundant that a fire flash of its vapor 


THE FRAXINELLA (Dictamnus Lracxinellu), 


can be easily obtained from the same bush fur 
quite a number of evenings in succession. 





Fruit-Growers in Texad 


Should Texas in 10 years from now suddenly ap- 
pear as the great fruit-growing State of the Union 
it would not surprise us. With great capabilities 
in a most wonderful variety of soil and climate, 
she has also a people who are taking advantage of 
these, and a vast deal in the way of tree planting 
and horticultural improvement is going on, of which 
the rest of the country does not hear. Some five 
years ago, the owner of the principal nursery in. 
the Southern States told us that his largest cus- 
tomers were in Texas, and that the bulk of his 
stock went to that State. As a natural consequence 
societies are being formed for united effort in the 
promotion of fruit-culture and horticulture gener- 
ally. The North Texas Pomological Society has 
monthly meetings at Denison, and has a member- 
ship of about 40 of the most active fruit-growers 
of Grayson and adjoining Counties. Its Secretary, 
T. V. Munson, Esq., sends us a sketch of the meet- 
ing on January 3d last, and, as some of the matters 
presented have a general interest, we present them 
to our readers. In Texas, as well as, if not more 
than, elsewhere, fruit-growing is at present largely 


A Battle with Insects. 


And this Society, appreciating this fact, proposes 
to act not only on the aggressive, but with a 
combined effort. One method will be to trap 
certain insects at night. The Secretary writes, 
that at this meeting “‘ several styles of lamps were 
presented for the consideration of the Society, 
which will adopt the form considered best, and 
have enough made to supply the members, each 











Fig. 1.—AN INSECT LAMP. 


¢ummer, to destroy insects flying at night. We 
propose to cooperate in this matter, and thus more 
effectually abate the insect nuisance.’’ ([Mr. M. 
sends a sketch of a lamp, figure 1, which em- 
bodies the ideas shown in various samples, and 
something like this will be adopted.—Ep. ] 

“The trap consists of a small lamp (Z), so con- 
structed that wind will not blow it out, placed in 
the center of a broad shallow pan (P), to which the 
lamp is held from upsetting from wind, by three 
clamps. A double reflecting shade (s) of tin is to 
protect the lamp from rain, and check the flight of 
insects when attracted beneath it by the light, 
causing them to fall into the pan. An inch of 
water is kept in the pan, with a film of coal-oil 
(kerosene) on it, for the destruction of victims. 
The reflection of light from the oil will attract 
many insects directly into the large, shallow pan. 

“An atomizer was also exhibited, which is de- 
signed to throw a fine spray of some offensive or 
poisonous solution, through the tops of trees, every- 
where among the leaves, to drive out curculio and 





Fig. 2.—THE ATOMIZER. 


eodlings, kill canker worms in fruit-trees, to spray 
the foliage of vines, cabbages, etc. ; to drive out 
or kill ‘ thrip,’ ‘leaf-rollers,’ ‘ plant-lice,’ etc., using 
strong solutions of carbolic acid, coal-tar, tobacco, 
or Paris green. I[t will far more quickly and 
efficiently do the work, and with a great saving of 
materials and labor over the force-pump common- 
hy used for such purposes. A can (C) holding the 
desired solution, has a slanting tube (7’), which starts 
on the inside near the bottom, and passes out a short 
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distance near the edge of the top, with a small 
V shaped notch in side next to tube (/’), which is 
soldered on top of can. This outer or top-tube 
tapering like a blow-pipe, has its small end just 
opposite the Y shaped notch in tube (7’), and about 
t inch back from it. When air is forced through 
the outer pipe (P), liquid is drawn up from bottom 
of cup (C’) through the inner tube (7’), and blown 
to the distance of several feet, forming a cloud of 
fine mist (S). By attaching a hose (#), a power- 
fan (F) with a hand-crank-wheel (W), and suita- 
ble frame-work (which is not shown) to be support- 
ed on the shoulders by a strap, a continuous stream 
of mist can be blown; and the cup(C) support- 
ed upon a staff (#) held in the hand can be 
elevated and applied anywhere in the top of a tree. 
A bellows could be used in place of the fan. 
working model of this was shown before the So- 
ciety at its last meeting by the writer.’”°-—To our 
correspondent’s inquiry we reply that we have seen 
no such apparatus offered, patented or otherwise ; 


the nearest approach to it is one in which a bel- | 
| and in the course of four or five years the smut 


lows carries the atomizer at the end of the nozzle. 


The Onion Smut. 


A few localities in the Eastern States have long 
been known as the centers of the onion crop. In 
some of these, where the onion has been the chief 
crop for the last half century, the culture has, with- 
in a few years past, greatly diminished, and in some 
cases it has been altogether abandoned. This 
change is due to the appearance of a destructive 
pest in the form of a fungus known as the Onion 
Smut. This smut makes its appearance while the 
onions are quite small, and if they are not entirely 
destroyed, are of very little value. A careful ex- 
amination of a diseased plant in the early stages of 
the smut, shows that the fungus consists of a mul- 
titude of small filaments, or threads, collected in 
knots and stringy masses within the substance of 
the onion leaves and bulbs. At 
a later period a vast multitude 
of dark particles are found; 
these are so fine that they can 
only be seen in a mass as a black, 
dusty powder. At this time the 
skin of the leaves becomes 
broken, usually in long, narrow 
lines, and this dust, which is 
really the spores of the fungus, 
are set free. Figure 1 shows a 
young onion plant with the rup- 
tured skin, or epidermis of the 
base of the leaves and the black 
powder—the smut—seen in lines 
upon the surfacc. Under the 
microscope, each of the dusty 
particles resolves itself into a 
somewhat spherical body, upon 
the surface of which are numer- 
ous small projections. Two of 
these spores are shown in figs. 2 
and 3. The Onion Smut belongs 
to a group, or division, of fungi 
better known to most farmers 
by the common representative, 
the Corn Smut. Unlike the 
Rusts, the smut fungus is not 
believed to pass in its develop- 
ment through distinct states or 
forms, upon widely separated 
plants, and, therefore, for its 
prevention we do not have to 
look outside of the onion plant. 
It is generally supposed that it 
has come from the wild onion, 
or garlic, and, therefore, in the 
extermination of all such wild 
plants in the region a remedy 
may be found. The spores of 
the smut being very small, may cling to the sur- 
face of the onion seed and be planted with 
the onions; it is, therefore, a precaution to soak 
the seed, that the water may remove the spores 
from their rough eurface. When the smut has 
been allowed to perfect itself, the soil is more 
or less filled with the spores, and gives truth to the 
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expression among afllicted onion growers, that ‘* the 
disease is in the ground.’? The question of rid- 
ding the soil of the onion smut resolves itself into 
simply this: ‘*How kill the spores therein?” 
Muanuring the land, and giving it the highest cul- 
ture and continuing the growing of onions will not 
doit. It may be that by so doing the smut will not 
be very troublesome, simply because strong, 
healthy plants are better able to withstand its 
attacks. This is a law 
y Which holds good with dis- 

eases in general: the bet- 
ter the health; the more 
vigorous the subject; the 
greater the vitality, the 
less disposed is the subject to disorders. But this 
is not the best way to treat the onion fields that 
have been smutted, because they are usually already 
under good culture. There seems to be but one 
way—cease growing onions on the land for a term 
of years sufficient to exhaust the vitality of the 
dormant smut sporesin the soil. Grow other crops, 





spores will have died. At present the ¢rouble is 
not widespread, and knowing the fatal nature of 
the pest, every precaution should be taken that its 
limits be not extended. Those buying and selling 
seed should bear this in mind, for a little care in 
not taking seed from a smutty locality, may make 
thousands, if not millions of dollars, difference in 
the great and growing onion interest of our country. 





Greens For Everybody. 
_ 


The real value of all food is not to be judged 
by the amount of nutriment it contains. Many of 
the green vegetables we consume contain so little 
of actually nourishing matter, that if one were con- 
fined to a diet of them, he would soon starve, as 
the digestion could not extract from them enough 
to sustain life. Still, their utility as articles of food 
is not doubted, and the very general desire for 
them, especially in spring, when most persons have 
been long deprived of them, is sufficient evidence 
that they are needed, did not physiologists tells us 
that the salts they contain are required by the 
system. Many, especially farmers, depend upon 
various wild plants for their first greens. The boys 
are sent over the meadows for Dandelions, to the 
brook sides for ‘“‘ Cowslips,”’ as the Marsh-marigold 
is improperly called in this country ; besides these, 
Nettle, Dock, Poke, Milk-weed, and numerous other 
wild plants, are used as pot herbs. Indeed, almost 
any plant that has no unpleasant taste and no in- 
jurious properties, and will cook tender, appears to 
be used in some part of the country. It is rarely 
that a farmer raises anything to serve as greens, 
unless he may have kept his cabbages in a cellar, 
and has saved the stumps to set out in the spring to 
give a crop of sprouts, and very good indeed they 
are. The trouble about the wild supply of greens 
is the time it takes to gather them, and the uncer- 
tainty of finding them when wanted. Moreover, 
they are generally not so tender as the more rapidly 
grown products of the garden. There is, perhaps, 
no useful plant seen in farmers’ gardens so seldom 
as Spinach. During the past mild winter there has 
been hardly a day that it has not been abundant in 
the city markets, and in a mild winter like the past 
it may be had almost daily on the farmer's table, 
while in ordinary winters he can have it whenever 
the snow is offand the ground thaws. For this early 
supply the sowing must be made in September, and 
it is well to ‘‘stick a pin” just here in the memory, 
to make a sowing. Our object at present is to 
urge aspring sowing. While tle crop from this 
will not be so early it will be most acceptable, and 
vastly superior to any wild plant, and those who 
become accustomed to it now will be sure to pre- 
pare next fall for an early supply next spring. Sow 
the seed in the richest soil in the garden in drills 15 
inches apart ; as it is a hardy plant the seed may be 
sown as early as the soil can be worked. In two 
weeks make another sowing, and two other sowings 
at intervals of a fortnight will not come amiss® 
this will bring the latest sown into hot weather 
when it soon runs up to seed and other things take 
its place. When the largest leaves of the spring 











sown are 2 or 3 inches long, pull or cut out for use 
where it is thickest, and what is left will grow all 
the more rapidly. Farmers who live near markets 
will find spinach a profitable crop, especially that 
which has been wintered, though the spring sown 
will pay fairly. In ordering seeds do not forget a 
paper of “Spinach Beet’ and of “ Improved Dan- 
delion.’’ The first named is to be sown like beets 
to give greens during the hot summer; by cutting 
the outer leaves for use, taking care not to destroy 
the central bud, it will give a continuous and 
abundant supply of most excellent greens. The 
dandelion is to give greens early next spring. It 


inet make a season’s growth to get strong roots; | 


these are to be thinned, or better, transplanted to a 
foot apart, and next spring they will give an 
sbundant supply of greens as much better than 
the wild plants as one can imagine. Try it! 
III 


The Honey Locust Hedge. 


Having described the Honey Locust last month, 
we now consider the method of making a hedge. 
Gne can start with the seeds, or purchase young 
trees from the nurseries. Of course it is cheapest, 
s¢ far as outlay is concerned, to begin with seeds. 
ff one can afford to buy the plants he will gain a 
year, or perhaps two, in making the hedge. 

Sowing the Seds.—In our only experience with 
them, the seeds had been kept all winter in the 
pods ; they were taken from the pods and sown at 
once, coming up as readily as beans. 
seeds may have become too dry, and it will be 
safest to soak them by pouring on warm water and 
sliowing them to remain in the water for about 24 
hours. <A seed-bed of good light soil should be 
prepared, and the seeds sown as if they were beans, 
dropping them about 3 inches apart in the drill. 
The rows, if to be worked by hand, may be 15 
inches apart, end twice that distance if a horse cul- 
tivator is to be used. During the season the young 
trees are to be well cared for by working between 
the rows and pulling up the weeds that appear in 
the rows. If any plants are crowded by too thick 
s¢wing, thin them while quite young. 

Setting the Hedge.—Usually the plants will be large 
esough when one-year-old, but if they have not 
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that the Honey Locust is not suited to hedge-mak- 
ing because it is naturally a large tree, and can not 
be dwarfed without injury. The objection is en- 
tirely without weight, as we know that it has been 


| in successful use for over 30 years; besides the 





Purchased | 


| taller kinds. 


same applies to the Osage Orange which, when 
it has a chance, will grow to a tree 60 feet in hight. 





Peas in Plenty. 


“This is not a pea country,’ said an English- 
man to us, and he was right, it is not in the sense 
that England is, where they can take picking after 
picking from the same vines. The hot sun that 
gives us our green corn and tomatoes, which Eng- 
lish gardens cannot have, puts an end to our peas. 
But we can have them in abundance during their 
short season, and should have them in far greater 
plenty than we do. Farmers are apt to be content 
with two or three messes, and many find it too much 
trouble to grow them at all. One great obstacle to 
an abundance of peas, is the necessity for sticking 
or brushing them, but that, as we shall presently 
show, may be for the most part avoided. The great 
point with early peas is to start early; sclecta piece 
of light, dry soil, all the better if it slopes to the 
south, and just so soon as it can be worked, plow 
and harrow it, furrow out rows at least 6 inches 
deep, 3 feet apart for dwarfs, and 4 feet for the 
Then scatter a good supply of the 
best and finest manure in the furrow, and sow the 
peas upon the manure, if well rotted ; if not, cover 


+ the manure with an inch or so of soil. Then by the 


use of the rake or hoe, cover to the depth of 3 
inches. Some cover only an inch at first, and as 
the plants show themselves, graduaily draw in the 
earth, until the seed is 4 or 5 inches deep; the 
deeper, the better the plants will stand hot weather. 

Varietics.—One who looks at a catalogue, finds a 
puzzling list of names, and it may help him to know 
that for the earliest peas, there are several names 


| for what is essentially one and thesame pea. Those 


made a strong giowth they may be allowed to grow | ™! : A 
| will rot in the ground. Then again, there are dwarf 


another year. Nurserymen furnish the plants at 
OLE Or two years old as may be desired. The first 
thing to be done with the plants, whether home- 
raised or purchased, is to assort them according to 
size, making two or three sizes. The object of 
this is to secure uniformity in the hedge; if a small 
plant is set between two large ones, the larger 
plants will keep the advantage, and there will be a 
weak place in the hedge. Besides assorting, the 
plants must be prepared by trimming, cutting back 
the long tap-root, and shortening the tops by cut- 
ting off the main stem and Jarger branches about 
oue-half, 
. to make the plant branch near the ground, which 
ii will not do if the tops are all left on. In these 
operations, do not expose the roots to the air more 
than is necessary, The line of the hedge should be 
well plowed, and harrowed, but no manure will be 
needed ; it should be a well prepared bed about 4 
feet wide, in the center of which the hedge is to be 


set. 


This is very important, the object being | 


not familiar with the matter, should know that 
there are two kinds of peas, the round and the 
wrinkled, and that there is as much difference be- 
tween them in quality, as between field corn and 
sweet corn. The earliest peas are round. The 
wrinkled peas, if wet weather comes aftcr sowing, 


and tall sorts of both kinds; the dwarfs are a foot 
or less high, the others grow from 2 to 5 or more 


| feet. It need hardly be said that the tall kinds pro- 





It is very important that the hedge be set | 


etraigbt, and this can be best secured by stretching | 


@ line as a guide in planting. The plants are to be 
sei & inches apart, and may be put in with a dib- 
ble, a large trowel, or by opening a cut with the 
spade, whichever method the planter may be most 
familiar with A proper hedge—thick at the bot- 
tom—can only be made in four or five years, and it 
must have each year a severe cutting pack, which 
should begin the first fall, cutting the plants back 
to a hight proportioned to their growth. But of 
this it is not our purpose to treat at present. To 
auswer some inqnirers, we may say that in locali- 
ties where the Osage Orange is perfectly hardy, we 
should prefer it to Honey Locust, on account of 
its greater beauty if for no other reason ; but there 
is a wide belt where it is uncertain, and still an- 
other where it will not endure the winters, and in 
these the Honey Locust is the most available of all 
hedge plants thus far tested. It has been objected 





duce more from the same land, as they have the 
most vine; though the dwarfs may be planted 
closer, they, so far as our experience goes, are not 
so satisfactory as the others. Great claims are made 
for some of the newer dwarfs, that we have not yet 
tried. For general use, “ Daniel O’Rourke,”’ and 
“‘Carter’s First Crop,” are the best very early. Then 


| comes “Alpha,” the earliest of all the wrinkled peas. 


For the main crop, no pea is better than ‘‘Champion 
of England,” and probably none ever will be. This 
should not be sown until the ground is dry and 
warm, or the seed may rot. “Bishop’s Long Pod’? 
is intermediate between the early and ‘‘Champion,” 
but a second sowing of ‘‘ Alpha,” a fortnight after 
the first, will do well for an intermediate crop. 

About Brushing.—None of the market gardeners 
brush their peas, and while we would give brush 
or other support if practicable, as affording better 
crops, and easier picking, yet one should not go 
without peas because he cannot stick them. When 
the peas come up, the ground should be kept clean 
with the horse cultivator, or garden plow, and if 


; uny weeds come up in the rows, pull them out; 


when the peas are about 6 inches high, throw a 


| furrow with a small plow towards them on each 


| side. 








When they begin to fall over, turn them all 
to one side, and let them lie on the ground. Every 
two or three days, turn them over to the other side 
of the row, especially after a rain; this is done 
very rapidly by using a hoe-handle, or similar stick, 
running it under them, and turning over several feet 
of the rowatonce. The ‘Champion of England” 
should, if possible, have some kind of support, as 
that is longer in growing, is taller, and yields more 
pickings. If brush cannot be had, use cord or 
wire stretched between stout stakes or posts. 
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Pop-Corn and Its Varieties. 
Eras 

For some reason there have been of late an unu- 
sual number of inquiries concerning Pop-Corn. 
These come in part from those who would cultivate 
it for their own use, and in part from those who, 
having an impression that it is especially profitable, 
would engage in its culture as a business operation. 
As to this aspect of its culture—its profit, it is dif- 
ficult to get at statistics, 
but from the fact that 
there are some persons 
who raise it year after 
year asa regular crop, we 
infer that it pays some- 
what better than ordinary 
corn. As with all articles 
of produce, the supply of 
which is not regular, the 
price varies a great deal, 
it being some times twice 
or three times as high as at others, and those who 
grow it regularly, by taking advantage of times of 
scarcity, may make it payin the longrun. As to 
its culture, it is scarcely different from that of or- 
dinary corn, but being smaller, may be planted 
closer. A light, warm and dry soil,.and some stim- 
ulating fertilizer give the best results. It is most 
frequently sown in drills, which are 30 inches apart, 
and the stalks 15 to 18 inches apart in the drill. 

The Varicties.—There are but four recognized by 
dealers, though occasionally others are met with, 
but do not appear regularly in the market. The 
leading kinds are “Large Pop’’ (fig. 1), ‘‘ Rice” 
(fig. 2,) “Shaker” (fog. 3), and ‘‘ Maynard ” (fig. 4.) 
The first and third 
are the same 80 
far as the size and 
color of the kernel 
go, but the ‘* Large 
Pop” has 10 rows 
and a longer ear, 
while the “Shaker” 
has usually but 8 
rows. The ‘* May- 
nard’’ is 16-rowed, 
with much smaller 
kernels, which are 
whiter, and of a 
pearly appearance. 
The “Rice”? corn has very sharp-pointed kernels, 
giving the ear a peculiar ridged appearance; 
the rows, usually more or less irregular, are 
about 16, but often break up and run into one an- 
other. The diagrams give the real as well as the 
comparative size of the kernels and ears. As to 
which of these is best, we are unable to say ; more 
seems to depend upon the condition of the corn 
than upon the variety, and those who are in the 
pop-corn business, always test the samples and pur- 
chase that which suits them without regard to va- 
riety. In popping samples of each, we could see 





Fig. 1.—‘‘ LARGE POP,”’ 


a ha 
{tf i 





Fig. 2.—THE “ RICE.” 





Fig. 3.—THE “SHAKER.”? ~— Fig. 4.—‘‘ MAYNARD.,"’ 


scarcely any difference in quality. The yield, with 
a good crop, is said to be about as many bushels of 
ears of pop-corn as the same land would produce 
in bushels of ordinary shelled corn. It is always 
sold in the ear, and by weight, the price varying 
from one cent up to three cents per pound, but oc- 
casionally, when there isa scarcity, the price is con- 
siderably higher. ‘The crop is not one to be com- 
mended to those who are in a hurry for the returns 
from their labor, as it can not be sold until it has 
been kept several months, and it is all the better if 
it has been kept fora year. The ability to pop ts 
not fully developed until the corn is thoroughly sea- 
soned. The drying may be hastened by artificial 
means, as we have had corn pop well when kept in a 
warm room for only two months after harvesting. 
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Monograms For Needle Work. 
i 
A mark of ownership upon any article of cloth- 
ing is an important item when the garment is lost 
and it is desired to find the owner. Again, in sort- 


ing the clothing as it comes from the wash, a mark 
of some kind, easily found, but not too conspicu- 
ous, is a matter of practical value; in fact, there 
are sufficient reasons why all underclothing should 
bear its possessor’s mark or name. 


marking cloth- 
ing, from a 
single _letter 
stamped or 
written upon 
the fabric, or a 
simple stitch of 
thread, to the 
most elaborate 
designs worked 
with great care 
and ingenuity. 

fe To those per- 
Fig. 1. sons who have 
&@ fondness for fine needlework, the designing 
and working of monograms furnishes an agree- 
able occupation. Some monograms are given 
in the accompanying engravings, not expecting 
that they will be just the, initials for many of 
the readers, but rather as samples to serve as a 
guide—to suggest how designs may be made and 
the work done. The chances are only one in sey- 
eral thousand that any given person’s initals are as 
shown in figure 3. The size of the monogram, and 
the color and quality of the thread used in its 
construction, and other like matters, will depend 
upon the kind of garment, nature of fabric, and 
“last, but not least,” the taste of the designer. 


A Burlesque Art Gallery. 


At a fair for charitable purposes that the writer 
recently attended, one of its most popular and at- 
tractive features was an Art Gallery—an ‘‘ annex”’ 
to the main show, as it would have been called in 
the Centennial year. There was just an even 
hundred “‘ works of art’’ on exhibition, all going to 
show the dupli- 
city and flex- 
ibility of our 
language, and 
the ingenuity 
of the “artist.” 
For example, 
when a “ View 
of Paradise ’’ is 
announced on 
the catalogue, 
one’s thoughts 
turn to some 
grand sight of 
a celestial city, 











Fig. 2. 
but what he really sees is only a pair of dice. 
There has been much excitement over contests 
in swimming during the past year, and to see 
one must, of course, be well worth the price of 


admission tothe gallery. ‘‘ The Swimming Match” 
had but an ordinary glass of water in which to 
swim, and we wonder how it will ‘‘go off’ when 
it comes to the “rub.” “A Bridal Scene” was 
soon in full view, and for the moment it reminded 
one of a harness shop. ‘ The Skipper’s Home,’’— 
a snug little cottage by the sea as we had always 
been’told, proved to be only an ordinary slice of a 
very ordinary cheese. ‘‘ Sweet Sixteen” excited 
much interest among the young men present. 
They were shown a collection of four times four 
lumps of cut sugar. Several dead miée proved to 
be “A View of the Catskills.’ The ‘‘ Maid of 
Orleans ’’ is a person for whom our historial reading 
had given us a very high appreciation. She was 
bere sweet in character, but not so white as more 
pulling would have made her. Of course the lass 


There are very | 
many ways of | 








was candy from (New) Orleans (Mo-lasses). It is 
said that one seldom sees ‘‘A Perfect Foot,’’ but 
here was one with all the inches, halves, quarters, 
ete., marked upon it, and yet looking at it one 
would think such a foot was the common rule, It 
was with some surprise that we saw it was an- 
nounced that there was an “‘ Eclipse of the Sun,” 
as the almanacs had not foretold it, besides it was 
evening, but this did not prevent a black cloth 
from obscuring the view of a copy of the “ New 
York Sun.’”’ “ The Great American Desert” was 
the title of the next picture presented to the view 
of the lovers of nature and art. This was art in the 
form of a Pie! One of the neatest thing wasa new 
version of the old song, ‘‘Coming Through the 
Rye.” Three little artificial mice with their heads 
just sticking out of aloaf of rye bread. A pumpkin 
shell with a five-cent, toy time keeper upon it had 
the high sounding title of ‘‘The Watch on the 
Rhine.’’ The pile of hinges, screws, knobs, bolts, 


ete., were all “‘ Things to Adore,” and “ A View of 
Boston,” that home of wisdom, was presented in 
“The 


the central portion of a wheel, oe Hub. 
Missing One” 
was a mystery 
tous until look- 
ing all around 
a large paste- 
board unit was 
seen above our ff 
head. We can 
by no means 
go through the 
whole list, but 
as this is the 
presidential 
year, we close 
with ‘The Fig. 3. 

Two Candidates.”” We did not make a choice, 
Dates being sufliciently sweet without being 
candied. These extracts from the catalogue of the 
Burlesque Art Gallery are given to afford a hint to 
those engaged in the management of fairs, etc. 
Such an exhibition, when well carried out, is capa- 
ble of atfording a vast amount of innocent amuse- 
ment, and may be made to add essentially to the 
receipts with a very small outlay. It should be in 
the hands of those who have sufficient ingenuity to 





” 


present a fresh lot of pictures, as many of the “old | 


masters’? have become badly worn by long use. 


Household Notes and Queries, 


Tue Mortss.—A word ‘a season, isthe one that 
tells. This is not the month for ‘moths, but it is 
getting so far along towards the time when the 


| precautions should be used, that in giving them 





now, many will be saved the trouble of writ- 
ing toask what to do with their robes, furs, ete, 
As strange as it may seem, we meet with intelligent 
persons, who do not understand = changes in 
insect life—all 
should know 
that we have 
first the egg; 
then the larva 
—some kind of 
a caterpillar, 
maggot, or 
grub, some- 
thing of the 
“worm” kind; 
this then goes 
into the pupa, 
or chrysalis 
state, remains 
quiet a while, 


Fig. 4 
then comes out as the perfect 
insect—either butterfly, moth, beetle, fly, or what- 


ever its kind. In the clothes-moth it is the larva, 
the caterpillar, that does the mischief; its perfect 
form is popularly known as the ‘‘ Moth Miller,” 
and in due time will be seen flitting about the 
house. Nowthe trouble arises from allowing this 
parent-moth to deposit her eggs upon or in the 
fabric, which afterwards furnishes the food for the 
young ‘‘worms.’’ Prevention is thus seen to be 
the most important remedy. Hence various things 
that are distasteful tothe mother moth, and not in- 











paren to the fume, wviliona, ete., are in ewe nt 
use to keep the moths away. Of such are Camphor 
Gum, Cedar Shavings, Pepper, Tobacco, eéte., 
sprinkled on the fabrics. But the best and surest 
method is, to put the goods away in a place—a box, 
barrel, or even paper bag—where the moths cannot 
enter—and pack the goods in it before there is an; 
chance for the eggs to be laid. 

HovuseHoLp AccounTs.—There are reasons why 
the wife or house-keeper should keep an account 
book. In the first place it would furnish interest- 
ing information of the number of pounds of sugar, 
spice, flour, meat, etc., that a family of a certain 
size consumes. How many know anything definite 
about these things! Again, such a record would 
suggest changes in the living in one way or another, 
and furnish a basis for calculation of the require- 
ments for the coming year. We knew of a lady 
who went so far as to keep an account of the num- 
ber of extra meals which she furnished in a year; 
and when it was announced the family were greatly 
surprised. A household account is a startling re- 
vealer of facts. As a matter of family history, a 
record should be kept—of course, the dates of 
births and deaths will be given in the Record to be 
found in the family Bible, but there are other 
things that transpire in a family worthy of note. 


RENDERING Boots Water PRrooF.—The saow 
and water of winter will get through the leather 
of most boots, and anything that will aid in making 
them impervious, is of importance, There are 
various compounds employed, one of the best anid 
oldest of which is made thus: A pint of Linseed 
Oil and 4 ounces Powdered Rosin are melted to- 
gether with 8 ounces of Tallow, if of mutton all the 
better. Theyshould be melted over a slow fire, and 
as the mixture cools stir while it is hardening. This 
preparation is to be applied to the boots, melting 
it with a gentle heat, applying while still liquid, 
and rubbing it in before the fire. 

VaccINnaTion.—It is proper for us to call the at- 
tention of parents to this important operation, 
which should be performed upon every child, Vace- 
cination is a simple matter, quickly done, but nev- 
ertheless of such moment that it should be at- 
tended to at once, and thus ward off an attack of 


; that dreadful disease—the small pox. 


BAKED PORK AND BEANS.—A request comés from 
a Virginia house-keeper that we tell how the ‘ Bos- 
ton Baked Beans that are sold in the stores are pre- 
pared.”?> We have hud no experience with store 
baked beans, and do not know just how they; 
are cooked, but for the best way to cook Pork and 
Beans in the New England style (we never could 
see the propriety of the pretix of Boston) we may 
help her. Do not expect.to find it in a Cook Book ; 
there are as many ways as there are books, aad 
neither of them the way—which is our way. Beans, 
some ; Pork, a piece, anda pot or pan big enough 
to hold them are required. Pick over and wash 
the beans, cover them well with water, and let 
them soak all night, or longer. Place the beans in 
a pot or saucepan, cover with water, and heat 
slowly ; when simmering shows an approach to 
boiling, pour and drain off the water; cover again 
with hot water and boil the beans slowly unt 
done. The pork, selecting a rather lean piece, is 
to be boiled in a separate vessel, while the beans 
are boiling. When the beans are so soft that they 
crush readily between the fingers, place them in an 
iron or tin pan, or an earthen bean-pot ; remove the 
rind from the pork; score the top of it both ways 
into half-inch squares, and press it into the beans, 
the top of it only exposed; put in the water in 
which the beans were boiled, more or less as they 
are wanted moist or dry; the quantity varying 
with the kind of beans, is to be learned only by 
experience—neatly to the surface of the beans wiil 
answer for a first trial ; put into the oven and bake 
slowly, at least 5 hours—6, or more, will do no 
harm. Variations which may be tried: A table- 
spoonful or two of molasses put in the pan with 
the beans gives a fine color and a flavor liked by 
most persons. Sprinkle a little pepper with the 
beans. Ordinarily the upper layer of beans will be 
browned, and often hard and parched; to prevent 
this, place slices of raw potato over the beans, Dut 
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wot on the pork. Leave out the pork altogether, 
salting, and putting in a tablespoonful or two of 
beef drippings. Variations xot commended: Boil- 
ing the beans without first soaking; boiling them 
without changing the water; boiling the pork with 
the beans; baking the pork without first boiling ; 
using the pork with the rind on. In the days of 
trick ovens the bean-pot was put in towards night, 
and taken out the next morming. Those WERE 
pork and beans! At the present day such can only 
te found where the bake-pan and wood fires pre- 
vail, or in lumber camps. In either place the beans 
and pork are put into the buke-pan, and this com- 
pletely covered with coalsandashes. Taken out in 
the morning! Talk about ‘“ Boston Baked Beans!" 
ie a bee 
The Uses of Apples. 
> 

However we may esteem other fruits, the apple 
iz the main reliance in late winter or early spring, 
we there is little else in the way of fresh fruits. 
For cooking, no fruit is equal to the apple, which 
is susceptible of being served in a great variety of 
acceptable forms, some of which are here suggested. 





APPLE SAUCE is the form in which the fruit most 
frequently appears. There is apple sauce, and 
apple sauce. To make the best, requires the best 
apples. Select high flavored fruit, such as the R. I. 
Greening, or Spitzenberg, pare, and slice in thick 
slices, and put, with the needed quantity of sugar, 
i a dish with a tight fitting cover. Some have a 
<diish made for the purpose, but a tin pail with a 
yood cover will answer. Set in a moderate oven, 
and allow it to stew slowly, until thoroughly done ; 
good apples will need no water. Apple sauce so 





prepared, is far superior to that made in the usual | 


way....Next in popularity to apple sauce is, 


APPLE Piz.—Stewed apples half an iuch thick, | 


tetween two flabby crusts, is a caricature on apple 
pie. The apple pie is made with sliced raw apples, 
in a very deep plate, and as few plates are deep 
«nough, the sliced apple should be heaped up in 
generous measure. It is a mistake to spoil good 
apples with much seasoning. Cloves and allspice 
overcome the natural flavor ; a very little cinnamon, 
or minute bits of the dried peel of a sweet orange, 
develop it. In many families, sauce and pie end 
the changes, while they are really but the beginning 
af the list. What can be better fora dessert, than 

BAKED APPLES.—Either sweet or sour? Many 
have a notion that sweet apples are the only kinds 
proper for baking. Thef are indeed excellent— 
when sour ones cannot be had.—But for the per- 
fection of baked apples R. I. Greenings are required : 
Remove the centers with a “ corer,”’ fill the cavities 
with sugar, set in a baking dish with a little water, 
and bake rather briskly. Apples so treated, are 
better than most of us deserve: but if we add, as 
they are eaten, a liberal supply of Jersey cream ! 
... It is but a step from apples to 

APPLE DuMPLINGS.—That person is not to be en- 
vied, whose recollections of childhood does not in- 
clude apple dumplings—“ such as mother used to 
make.’’ That kind will never be found again, but 
& fair approach to it may be hoped for. Her’s were 
both boiled and baked, and we never could tell 
which were best. Isn’t the making of the crust for 
boiled dumplings a 'ost art? Well, we can manage 
baked ones, and there is less risk of failure, and 
consequent danger to the digestion.—‘‘ Both kinds 
of sauce if you please.” 

APPLE CUSTARD is not to be omitted. Pare and 
core the apples, stew in very little water until tender; 
pour over them a custard made in the usual 
manner, and bake until the custard is done. House- 
keepers find it difficult to select a pudding-dish 
large enough for this. 

APPLE FRITTERS are much liked by many ; Rather 
varge slices of apples are sprinkled with sugar and 
‘cinnamon, allowed to lay for an hour or so; they 
are then dipped ina batter of flour and eggs, and 
fried in an abundance of very hot fat; for these, a 
wire frying basket is very convenient. They are 
drained for a few minutes, and served hot. If for 
dessert, they are dusted with powdered sugar when 
served, but if, as many prefer them, to be eaten 
with meat, the sugar is omitted. 
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Brown Bettry.—We gave this several months ago, 
and will only briefly repeat. All the clean bits and 
fragments of bread are dried crisp in the stove oven 
with the door open, then rolled, and bread-crumbs 
are always at hand. Sliced apples, bread-crumbs, 
sugar, cinnamon, and a deep pudding dish. A layer 
of apples, sugar, spice, crumbs; apples, sugar, 
spice, crumbs, and so on until the dishisfull. Bake. 

PAN-DOWDY OR APPLE SLUMP.—Since wood-fires 
and the old bake-pan or skillet, with a cover to hold 
coals on the top, went out of fashion and use, an 
“apple slump’’ has not been possible. An imita- 
tion is made in a deep pan, and baked in an oven, 
but it is only a baked apple pudding. Probably the 
real thing can still be found in the lumber camps, 
and in the few other localities where wood is the 
fuel, and the open fire-place has not given way to 
the stove. The apples are quartered ; the bake-pan 
is lined at the sides with a crust ; apples are put in, 
packed solidly, some spice is used, and sufficient 
molasses, or part sugar, and part molasses, to 
sweeten; a top crust is put on, gashed to let the 
steam escape ; the pan is set On the coals, and the 
coals put on the cover. Eaten hot with butter! 
Who can ever forget it! The side crust baked be- 
fore the juice came from the apples ; it then became 
partly penetrated with syrup; the apples were done 
to a rich crimson mass. Talk about apple merin- 
gues, and such flummery—Here was richness! 





A Slipper Case. 
ee 
Next to the comfort of slippers is the convenience 
of a place to put them when notin use. It,with some 
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A HANDY SLIPPER CASE. 





| persons, costs in trouble about all that the com- 





, .fort is worth to find their slippers, they having been 


left where they were taken off, or thrown into a 
dark closet, to become buried beneath a host of 
other things. The engraving shows a case for hold- 
ing slippers, light shoes, etc., that may be con- 
structed of any heavy cloth and nailed to the inside 
of the closet door. A case thus made and located 
is always ready for use, always out of the way, and 
a great comfort to those who use it. As it takes 
but little time, skill, or money, to make such a 
handy receptacle, it is almost a wonder that there 
is not one in every house, not to say one on every 
closet door. Slippers are articles that are so apt to 
get astray unless they have a place, and always 
wanted when one is tired, that it is a pleasure to be 
able to put one’s hands on them even in the dark ; 
and all this may be gained by having a hanging 
case, like the one here given, and then using it. 





Selecting Wall Paper.—It is getting the sea- 
son of the year, when the house is to be cleaned, 
and very likely one or more of the rooms will need 
re-papering. The general aspect—feeling so to 
speak—of a room, depends so much upon the 
paper on its wall, that the work of selecting the pa- 
peris an important one, It is to some extent a mat- 
ter of taste, but there are general rules of taste. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks, 


As boys in different parts of the country do not all have 
the same amusements, there may be some boys who will 
read this who have never amused themselves (and brokea 
windows) by throwing stones with a sling. The way I 
used to make a sling was to get a piece of leather from 
an old boot-leg and cut it in the shape of a long oval— 
much like two eggs, with their large ends placed togeth: 
and about that size, or rather smaller. To each end 
this leather, attach a strong twine or cord, two feet or 
more long. In one of these cords make a loop, and the 
sling is ready. To use it you need some smooth pebbles, 
Place the loop in one cord over the fingers of the right 
hand, bend the leather and place 
a stone in the center, hold both 
strings between the thumb and 
finger, and give tlie sling a rapid 
whirling motion. At just the 
right time, and when the sling 
is whirling rapidly, let go of 
the strings and off the stone 
will go to a great distance; the 
loop being around the fingers 
allows you to hold on to the 
sling. The skill consiets in 
letting go the loose string just 
at the right time. When this is 
properly done the stone will be 
sent surprisingly far. As the 
sling was whirled with a rapid 
motion, the stone had a ten- 
dency to fly off, but it could not 
go while both strings were held, 
letting go one, off went the 
stone, the farther the more rap- 
idly the sling was whirled. It 
is one of the laws of motion that a body moving in a 
curved or circular direction tends to go off in a straight 
line. The force which causes it to do this ie called 

THE CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, 

a word which means to fly from the center. In the sling, 
the stone has a tendency to fly off, but it is held by the 
leather and can not go until you let go of the string. 
When you attach a ball to a string and whirl it about your 
head, you know very well what will happen if the string 
breaks. Illustrations of Centrifugal Force are seen whea 
you set a grindstone to turning so rapidly that the water 
will fly from the surface, or when a fast driver on @ 
muddy road spatters you with the mud that flies from the 
wheels of his carriage by this same force. If you whirt 
a parasol as the boy in figure 1 is doing, the same force 
will cause the ribs to fly apart and get as far from the 
handle as possible. A most important application of 
Centrifugal Force is seen in 

THE GOVERNOR OF A STEAM-ENGINE, 
the regular movement of the machinery being due to it. 
The manner in which this operates is shown by the lit- 
tle affair seen in figure 2, which is a round stick with two 
shorter sticks attached to it at one end by a bit of leather. 
If thie be twirled in the fingers to give it a rapid rotating 
motion, the side pieces, or arms, will fly out, and if the 
motion is fast enough they will take a horizontal post- 
tion. In the steam-engine the Governor consists of two 
rods with a heavy iron or brass ball* at the end of each. 
They are so arranged that they will be moved by the mo- 
tion of the engine, and are connected with a valve in the 
pipe, which supplies steam to the cylinder of the engine 
in such a manner that when they raise they will shut the 
valve and diminish the supply of steam, or if they fall 
below a certain point they will open it and give the 
engine more steam. When properly adjusted they will 
keep the engine at a steady, uniform speed. There area 
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Fig. 1. 














Fig. 2. 
great many kinds of Governors in nee, all having the 
revolving balls, but differ greatly in the manner in which 
the effect of their spreading by Centrifugal Force is ap- 
plied to the machinery. You can illustrate another 

APPLICATION OF CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 
by attaching cords to a cup or basin, as shown in figure 8. 





It will be safer to use atin vessel for this, Having ar- 
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ranged the strings, which may be easily done by putting 
a short cord or a wire around the dish, and attaching the 

















Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
other cords to that; fill the cnp with water, twist the 
strings together as in figure 4; hold up the cup and watch 
what takes place. As the cup revolves by the untwisting 
of the strings, the water, following the law of centrifugal 
force, will try to get as far from the center as possible; 
it will at first become hollow on the surface, and so soon 
as the motion is swift enough will be thrown over the 
rims to such a distance that may make it pleasanter to 





hang up the cup than to hold it. 
This tendency of water to fly off from 
bodies in motion is made use of in 
factories and bleacheries where they 
have large quantities of cloth and 
yarn to be dried; the wet materials 
are placed in a cylinder of wire 
gauze, which is made to revolve from 
1,000 to 2,000 revolutions in a minute. 
In a very short time the water is all 
thrown ont by centrifugal force, and 
the material is taken ont quite dry. 
In a similar manner much of our 
HONEY I8 EXTRACTED FROM COMBS. 
The best bee hives now have mov- 
able frames in which the bees build 
their combs. When the bees have 
filled their cells with honey, the 
frames of comb are taken out of the 
hive, and the caps of the cells being 
first cut away, are placed in an “ ex- 
tractor,” where they are rapidly 
whirled ; the honey is thrown out by 
centrifugal force, and the combs are 
returned to the hive for the bees to 
fill again. The same principle is 
made use of in draining molasses 
from sugar. An express or freight 
train moving with great speed 
ON THE CURVES OF A RAILROAD 
has a tendency to fly off by centrifu- 
Fig. 5. gal force, and you will notice that an 
accident from that cause is guardcd 
against by placing the onter rail on such curves some inches 
higher than the inner one. The statement that a pail or 
other vessel filled with water may be placed upside down 
without any of the water run- 
ning out, seems at first quite 
improbable. It can easily be 
done, provided it does not 
remain in that position too 
long. As a pail would be too 
large for a boy to manage, 
you can do better with a tin 
kettle, or better still, with an 
old fruit can. It will be an 
easy matter to fasten a bail to 
a fruit can and a stout cord 
Fig. 6. to that. Then, by care, the 
can quite full of water may be 
swung around so that the mouth will be directly down- 
wards, as seen in figure 5, and not a drop will fall out. 
Success with this interesting experiment consists in 
PROPERLY STARTING AND STOPPING. 


Yon shonld first swing it back and forth like a pendu- 
lnm, increasing the oscillations until by a skillfal move- 
ment yon can geta rotary motion. In this, the centri- 
fagal force has such a tendency to carry the water off in a 
straight line that it overcomes the attraction of gravita- 
tion. I have seen the action of centrifagal force on 
liqnids illustrated very prettily with a glass globe, in 
which a small quantity of water was placed, and colored 














dark-blue to make it more readily seen. This was at- 
tached to gearing, which would cause it to revolve rapid- 
ly, aud it was very interesting to watch the movements 
of the water in the attempt to obey the centrifugal force 
and fly off, it of course being stopped by the glass. It 
gathered in a narrow band as 


not—comes out as clear as daylight to your own dééjii. 

The same principle of optics (as this branch of science 
which treats of light and eye-sight is called) is shown in 
various other ways; one of the most common methods 
consists in taking a card, with a cage drawn on one side 














far from the center as por- 
sible, and so long as the 
globe was in motion staid as 
a narrow band (fig. 6) against 
the glass. Some one has 
made a rather amusing cal- 
culation, which shows that if 
the earth revolved only 17 
times faster than it does now, 
the centrifugal force would 
be sufficient to overcome the 
attraction of gravitation; if 
it went around on its axis in 
a little less than an hour and 




















a half, instead of taking 24 
hours, all movable things 
would fly off by centrifugal 





Fig. 1.—TAE BRISTOL-BOARD PATTERN. 


force, the water included; the seas would become dry, 4 and a bird on the other, and strings attached as shown to. 


and the imagination can hardly picture the consequences. 
But it is hardly worth while to consider how things 
would be if they were not as they are. Such calculations 
do but little good. I doubt if it will make one happier 
or better to know that had the builders of the tower of 
Babel only carried their structure to the hight of 24,000 


figure 3. The trick being to put the bird in the cage. 
Again, a horse is put on onc side of the card in a gallop- 
ing attitude, figure 4, and the rider on the other, figure 5, 
when by whirling, as in the other cases, the two objecta 
appear together as one picture, figure 6, because, as the 
juggler would say, ‘‘ the hand is quicker than the eye."” 





Fie. 2.—THE WHIRLING PUZZLE 


miles, the stones, or bricks, at the top would have all 
gone flying off by centrifugal force. Tue Doctor. 








A Whirling Puzzle. 

Perhaps you have done it many a time: if not, try it. 
Take a dry pine stick, and light one end of it; let it burn 
for afew minutes, blow out the flame, and a live coal 
will remain. Now hold this stick by the cool end, and 
move the other rapidly around in a circle; a bright 
ring of light is produced. This is due to the fact that 
the impression of the object upon the eye is not in- 
stantaneous, but remains for one-third of a second. 
During the short time of a third of a second the coal has 
passed through a considerable space, and therefore the 
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Fig. 3.—THE BIRD IN THE CAGE. 


impressions in all its different positions are received and 
become blended into a line of light. This duration of 
the impression which an object makes has made many 
tricks, etc., possible, some of which are very puzzling 
until understood. Figure 1 represents a piece of Bristol 
board, upon which two rows of peculiar looking figures 
are worked in yarn, The pasteboard is afterwards folded 
lengthwise through the middle, so that the lines come 
upon the center of each side, facing outward. A string 
is then attached at the middle of each end, and witha 
binding to secure the two halves the puzzle is complete. 
When seen for the first time the Thaumatrope is an ob 
ject entirely without meaning. It may be handed toa 
guest, with the request to read the inscription, as it was 
to the writer. The more it is turned this way and that 
way, the more puzzled and bewildered one becomes, until 





Fig. 4.—THE HORSE. 


the strings at the ends are caught up and the thing is set 
in a whirl, when the reading—motto, request, or what 


FINISHED AND BEING WHIRLED. 








As such puzzles are both curions and instructive, they are 
worthy of alittle time in construction from the young- 
sters. It is not one of those things that only the ingenioua 
can make, but is within the reach of any one who can 
find a piece of pasteboard and the picture of a horse, a 
boy to put on it, and a couple of short pieces of string. 
The more elaborate design, given in figures 1 and 2, ia 
for the older of the girls, which they can easily make. 
ae 


Our Puzzle-Box. 


SCATTERED SQUARE. 

(Find the first word [and initials] scattered in the first 
line of the following verse, the second word in the 
second line; the third word in the third line, and the 
fourth word in the fourth line.) 

We love to play where brooklets run, 
And violets open to the sun; 
We love along the lanes to stray, 
And cull the flowers by the way. 
METAGRAM. 

From a word of six letters, make all the words neces- 
sary to fill the following blaaks. (Hample.— Fill the fol- 
lowing blanks from a word of five letters, Father—me eat 
my——and then go to——. The word is dread or dedbar, 
from which you may get bade, bread and bed with which 
to fill the blanks.) I—— —— — the other evening 
I saw ——run across the floor. He had a piece of— 
in his month. I could do nothing but—at him ; but—— 
chased him down to the ——on the——of the house. We 
are considered a pretty—— -——of folks, but it was a dark 
night, not a——to be seen: and althongh——* put on 
—" and ran at a pretty good——, the-——-escaped. 














Fig. 5.—THE BOY. 


CHARADE. 
My first is rather personal, 
Yourself it may be reckoned, 
And thonsands of my whole *twould take 
Ever to count my second, A. § 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in nnmber but not in one, 
My next is in planet but not in sun, 
My third is in mischief but not in play, 
My fourth is in morning but not in day, 
My fifth is in order but not in rule, 
My sixth is in student but not in schoo), 
My seventh is in sofa but not in bed, 
My eighth isin scarlet but not in red, 
My ninth is in shriek but not in yell, 
My tenth is in prison but not in cell, 
My eleventh is in onion but not in beet, 
My twelfth is in mutton but not in meat, 
My thirteenth is in wisdom but not in mind: 
My whole is advice of an excellent kind. 
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BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

The whole, composed of forty letters, is good advice, 
from a good book. 

The 1, 17, 13, 31, 6, 3%, 24, 40, was a famous well, near 
Gerar. 

The 11, 18, 8, 27, 21, 10, 6, 2, is a place where clothing 
is kept. 

The 16, 29, 1, 7, 9, 22, 38. 30, was a Governor of Syria. 

The 18, 3, 26, 12, 34, 36, 30, 19, was a precious stone in 
the high-priest’s brcast-plate. 

The 30, 35, 15, 28, 5, 20, 8, 4, is a tree, common in 
Palestine. : 

The 32, 10, 38, 23, 33, 28, 2, 3, is a spring of water. 

The 39, 25, 14, 18, 12, 22, 16, 23, was a city of Asia Minor. 





Fig. 6.—THE BOY ON THE HORSE. 


ANAGRAMS. 
6. Tea-urn fount. 
%. E’en singer. 
8. O! I bit Misaie’s lip. 
9. Brighten any. 
10. Fool’s crime. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

Five letters show, if placed aright, 

What many a horse does in the light ; 

Abstract one lettér, and yon’ve got 

A bond of union, break it not. 

Again a letter take and see 

A liquid used by you and me. 

Once more, and if the lady’s ¢hat, 

Pray make your call, take off your hat. 


1. Light may cool. 
2. For tin pieces. 
3. Dire ration. 

4. Ice funnels. 

5. But a last sin. 


CONCEALED ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE FOUND ON A FARM. 
1. Give me a token, Nellie, by which to remember you. 
2. George, has Pa decided to buy the mare? 

8. The horse has lost a shoe. 

4. Get Peter a key for his trunk. 

5. The buds are swelling in the sunshine. 

6. This hovel might as well be torn down. 

4%. Pa, Llike maple sugar. 

8. Ben, Charlie wants you. 

9, John’s tools are in the woodshed, 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(Fill the second blank with the same word which fills 
the first blank, transposed.) 

1, I asked the——to——a piece off of one of his loaves. 

2. My——could not——the temptation. 

3. He won the—but he was——for life. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The finals form the definition of the intials, 

1. An edible. 5. A director, 

2. Dark, 6. A European town. 

3. A town in Europe. 7. A lake. 

4. Part ofa shield. 8. Small. Nip. 

DROP-LETTER WORDS. 

1, —m—r—s—n—e—t. 4. —i—c—m—t—n—e. 

2, —a—ce—o—e—t. 5. —a—d—c—p—s. ~- 

3, —o—s—e—n—t—o—. 6. —n—o—g—n--a—. 

WORDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 

(Eeample.—Man-of-war in a hurricane. Nightingale 
(Knight-in-vale}.) 

1. Cnt our hair. 

2. Part nonn, 

3 A remote article. 





4. Benevolent color. 
5. Furnish a century. 
6, A number of grandes. 
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BLANK ANAGRAMS. 
(Transpose the italicised words in a sentence, into one 
word with which to fill the blank in the same sentence, 
and complete the sense. Havample.—I want a cup of tea, 
and Emily made it——{immediately}.) 
1, Our—nhad to cross a bridge. 
. Mamie’s Ruth suffers with—. 





3. Arlim nut oil was used as an—. 

4. Old Gartia was a Roman—. 

5. More shapes, Tom? Well, I never saw such——. 
6. O! more bustle! How very—. 

7. Even men do sometimes speak with—tongnes. 
8. When we got there we found them-—. ; 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 10 letters : 
My 3, 4, is 8 pronoun, 
My 5, 9, 6, is another. 
My 5, 1, 2, 7%, ig an animal. 
My 6, 1, 8, 10, 5, is a very important honsehold article. 
My whole is a very useful study, BF. O. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
Appep Heaps.—1. Imp—grimp. 2. Rove—grove. 3. Kdge 
—hedge. 4. Awl—bawl 5. Ear—bear. 6. Race—Grace. 
STOREKEEPER’S PUZZLE.—PAY UP; first and last letter 
>, P (peas); 2d letter A (anaconda), 3d letter Y (Your in- 
itial): 4th letter U (U.S, Grant). 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. CONCEALED Brrps.—1. Lin- 


7 ae i net. 2. Wren. 8. Dove. 4. 
Napoleon—Waterloo. = fiferon, 5. Kite. 6, Owl, 7. 
N— arro —W Ifen. 8 Crow. 9. Thrush. 

A— lItoon —A 

P—enobsco —T ANAGRAMS.—1. Beforehand. 
o— db —E 2. Subordinates. 3. Intemper- 
L— ancaste —R ance. 4, Biographical. 5. In- 
E— scuria —IL offensive. 6. Incidental. 7. 
O— rinoc —O Deficient. 8. Obituaries. 9. 
N—ew Mex'c—O Bituminous. 10. Cylindrical. 


P1.—He who minds not his own business, is not fit to be 
trusted with other people's. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, — 7208)5631904 (78!. 
Profitable.) 

BIBLICAL NUMERICAL Enrema.—And let us not be weary 
in well doing. 


(Key.— 





The Pile of Winter Wood that was given in 
the January number proved to be of even greater interest 
to the young people than we anticipated. Answers from 
a number of boys and girle have been received with the 
correct and entire list. For the benefit of those who may 
have had some tronble, we give the list of woods in the 
pile. (1) Locust, (2) Fir, (8) Hemlock, (4) Elm, (5) Dog- 
wood, (6) Beech, (7) Pine, (8) Willow, (9) Basswood, (10) 
Scrub-oak, (11) Birch, (12) Buckeye, (18) Cypress, (14) 











Walnut, (15) Maple, (16) Chestnut. With the list before 
you it will not be difficult to select the picture that re- 
presents each onc of the kinds of wood mentioned above. 
Sco eeae 

Answer to the Bean Puzzle.—The accom- 
panying engraving makes the matter plain to all those 
who had trouble in putting in the four extra beans, and 
yet not increase the num- 
ber of rows or number in > QS» i) 
each row. It will be ob- 
served, by referring to the BC> 
January number, that 
there were two beans at |B 
each corner, while here | 
there is only one. The ;* 
corner beans are counted | 
twice, and by removing 
one from each corner to the 
middle the count stands 
five for each row and al- 
lows an extra bean to be put in with the three already in 
the middle to make the six ; the requirements of the prob- 
lem are met, and what was once puzzling is now all clear, 


This Is Leap Year—Why? 

When the nunber of the year is divisible by four it is 
Leap Year, and such is the case with 1880. Just about 
the time, this, the March, number of the American Ag7i- 
culturist reaches its readers, perhaps while thousands of 
boys and girls are looking over its pages, and even read- 
ing this very article, it will be the 29th of February—the 
Leap Year Day, that comes only once in four years. Near- 
ly a year ago we saw 2 little girl then about three years 
old who had never had an anniversary of her birthday, 
but this year she will have one, and we hope it will be 
big enough to make up for all the misfortunes of being 
born on the 29th of the shortest month of the year, , 

“Leap Year,” we have been told, “is an odd@ year; 
but it has just been shown that it is altogether even. Why 
is itodd? we may ask, and the reply comes, “It is the 
year when the boys are girls and the girls are boys, and 
everything is turned around.”? O} yes, we begin to see} 
‘They have “leap year parties,” and ‘leap year rides,” 
and “leap year this and that,’ and the girls do the in 
viting, and driving, and managing, and many of the 
“company ” things which the boys claim for their own 
on other and ordinary years, It is said that such matters 











Illustrated Rebus,—Something 


47 


are sometimes even carried so far that the young lady 
proposes to the young gentleman of her chuice, and he 
has the privilege of accepting or refusing as he sees fit. 
Well! we will admit it is an odd year, though it is even 
allthe same. Bunt why do we have leap years? There 
must be some good reason for adding one day to every 





all persons ought, and may here study, to know. 





fourth year as it comes around to us. What is it? 
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The earth moves around the sun once a year, as you alt 
have learned from your geography. The time required 
for the earth to pass around and return to the place from 
which it started is called a solar or sun year—the year 
made by the heavenly bodies. In olden times, men did 
not know that the earth moved around the sun. If there 
was any moving it was done by the sun they thonght ; 











Fig. 1.—s~ipina.—(See next page.) 


and it did seem to move. To this day we all say the sun 
réses and sets. Knowing so little about the revolution of 
the earth, it was very hard for men to arrange the di- 
visions of time so that they would correspond with the 
solar year. The cévéil year is the one made by man, and, 
like many human things, it was at first very imperfect— 
that is, the civd year and solar year did not correspond 
very closely. In the time of Julius Cesar, the two kinds 
of years had got so out of place that the spring of the 
civil year came in midsummer. To use an illustration; 
we will have two cog wheels that work into each other. 
If both wheels are in all reepects alike, the same places 
will always come together at each revolution; but sup- 
pose one wheel is a trifle smaller than the other, the 
wheel representing the civil year smaller than the one 
of the solar year, then any points once together will keep 
getting farther apart. This was Just the trouble between 
man’s year and the natural year. Cesar rearranged the 
civil year in 46 Before Christ, and introduced the system 
of having three years of 365 days and then one of 366—the 
additional day being given to February. The solar year 
is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 493¢ seconds, so that 
Ceesar’s year of 8654 days, averaging the four, is about 1! 
minutes too long. The point is to get these two years; 
the year of the heavens which we can not alter, and the 
year of the almanacs to agree. Matters went on as they 
had been started by Julius Cesar, with a loss of 12 
minutes a year until 1582, over sixteen hundred years, 
when it became evident that the little yearly loss was too 
great and must be remedied. How could this be done 
was the question, At this time a Pope took the matter 
up—it was a time when Popes had great temporal power 
—and decreed that the fifth of October be called the 15th, 
and all the intervening days to be cancelled. This only 
set matters right for the time being, but the same Pope, 
Gregory XIII, made it a rule that the century years not 
divisible by eight be not leap years. Thus 1700, 1800, 
and 1900 are not leap years, according to the new rule. 
This omits three leap years in every 400 years. With 





this arrangement the civil and solar years almost coincide, 








ROUNDED BOARD.—(Sve next page.) 


the solar, exceeding by only 22% seconds, or a day in 
abont 4,000 years—a matter too small to need attention. 

Those who have followed us throuch, and we fear it 
has been rather dry for the younger readers, will see that 
it has been quite a hard matter to bring things around 
straight. The leap year comes from the fact that there is 
a fraction of a day in the solar year which it would not 
be convenient to have in the civil, so we put enongh of 
the fractions together to make a day and have the extra 








Fig, 2.—THE 





one on the leap vear, which comes every fourth year. 














Coasting. 

It ie as natoral for a child to slide down a hil as for 
ducks to go into the water, or turtles to get on a log 
when the eun is shining, and get off very suddenly again 
when there are signs of danger. Boys, and girls too, try 
all summer to slide down something, if only a cellar door. 
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Fig. 3.—THE COMMON “ SLEW.”’ 
But the old sloping cellar doo: has largely gone out of 
fashion, and with it has gone much juvenile fun; in the 
absence of the cellar door the youngsters take to some- 
thing else, if only a dirty bank, and wear ont their clothes, 
their mother’s patience, and no small part of the bank 
itself, in their endeavors to have aslide. They will geta 
board and put it where there is some hope of a ride down 
its too often splintery surface; and getting their little 
wagon on it will go down with a shout and a smash.— 
Children are creatures of motion, and anything that makes 
motion easier is hailed with delight. Snow is just such 
an aid to the free movements of the child, and it is not 
neceseary for me to say that it is the joy of their winter 
life. Ifa well boy can be kept in the house without con- 
siderable effort when the snow has come, and the rolling 
banks along the fences are crusted over with a coat as 
hard and smooth as ice, he is a different boy from any I 
ever saw or ever want tosee. If the average boy can be 
kept from sliding down those crusted snow banks on his 
boots, as shown in fig. 1, p.109, some very strong measures 
have been need, or the boy was born in the tropics and 
he does not know what snow is for. The shoemaker 








Fig. 4.—THE JUMPER. 


does not want any such boys aronnd. The desire to slide 
deing born with the child, let ns see some of the contriv- 
ances with which he accomplishes his purpose. In fiz. 2, 
p. 109, is the simple, round-ended board, which may be of 









almost any length. A conple of cleats are nailed across it 
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to serve the double purpose of keeping it from splitting 
and the rider from sliding off. There are certain objec- 
tions to this coasting vehicle which those who have tried 
it will understand. If the snow is soft it does not go, 
but buries itself; and when the snow is hard and rouzh 
itis ‘rather uncertain.”"—Figure 3 is the ‘“‘slew*’ made 
of two barrel staves set a few inches apart and fastened 
by crogs-pieces with a strip of board upon these, running 
lengthwise of the staves, and making the seat. The 
* slew "' is a low, broad runner sled, which will go either 
end foremost, and (when the hill is icy) sideways as well 
as any way; hence its name.--The Jumper, figure 4, is 
made of one stout stave, to which a bit of scantling one 
foot long is nailed, and upon the upper end of the scant- 
ling a board for a seat is fastened. This is not an easy 
thing to ride, as there is nothing to hold on to; and toa 
new hand, if the hillis steep, it is a jumper which will 
sometimes leave them behind. The shovel must come 
in somewhere, and let it be here, figure5. This kind 
of coasting is not recommended, and many a child 
that has practised it remembers how much better it 
would have been for him if he had only left the shovel 
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A SHOVEL. 





Fig. 5.—COASTING ON 
alone. The Zoboggan is an Indian sled, and is much used 
by them in Canada for hauling their traps, pelts, etc., and 
also for coasting. It is made of 4%-inch stuff 5 to 8 feet 
long, bent up in front like the dash-board ofa sleigh. It 
is braced by several cross pins, aud kept in shape by cat- 
gut strings, as shown in figure 6.—The sled that I had 
the most sport with was made like the one shown in fig- 
ure %. The runners were cut from ‘‘natural crooks.” 
The beams and knees all one piece, fastened to the run- 
ners by wooden pins passing through the rave, and fit- 
ting into half-rounded grooves on each side of the beams. 
This is probably the best sled for the farm, when it is 
often convenient to draw a heavy load. In coasting it 
has but few equals, especially if well shod. In the large 
picture, figure 8, the artist has given us ‘The ole 
school house on the hill." It is doubtless the hour for 
noon recess, the day isa fine one, and all hands are out to 
make the most of it. Some are building a snow fort, or 
defending one already made, and others are skating on 


.—Drawn By R. E. ROBINSON.—Fngrared for the American Agriculturist. 


the pond to the right beyond; but the most of the ohil- 
dren are having a good time with their sleds on the hill- 
side in the foreground. There is the large sled with the 
two girls in front and the boy to guide it behind. The 
boy who will give the little ones—too small to go alone— 
; a ride on his large sled is doing that which will be re- 

















membered. Kind acts, like kind words, seem to live 
forever. Many boys prefer to have their sled all to 
themselves. There are such, no doubt, in the picture. 
Some of the boys sit upright and guide with their heels 
in front, while others prefer a horizontal position, and 
use the toes behind for steering. The older and more 
daring boys have fixed up a “ Cajulluck *’ or ‘Thank ye 
marm,”’ a bank thrown up in the course of the slide, so 
that when the sled strikes it the whole load is thrown 
into the air aud comes down some distance beyond. It 
would seem that two boys have found the jumping a 
little serions, and they, and the sled too, have suffered 
from the toss into the air. One poor fellow has evidently 
hurt the back of his head, and is not getting as mach 
sympathy from one of the other boys, who came through 
wll right, as the conditions of the case demand. But there 
ix another lad coming down at full speed, and if he does 
not look out he too will be piled upon and added to the 
wreck. What would these sports of childhood be with- 
out now and then an 
overthrow—a_ bruise 
and & break down! 
They are the sore 
spots for a while, 
but they become the 





Fig. 7. 

bright ones in the memory of younger days.—If there 
was no toiling up the hill in order to go down again—if 
there were no rough places to go over, and bad places to 
shun, this life would not teach us the grand lessons of 
personal responsibility and individual power--that it 


does now. We mast remember the influence that “all 
work and no play **—and “ all play and no work * had on 
our young friend Jack.—But there goes the school bell 
and the scene must change. The play out-of-doors must 
give place for the work that is within the school-room. 
The horse is anxions to go on, but not #0 with UNcLe Hab. 
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Alum in Our Bread. 


A Chemical Examination of Baking Powders and its Re- 
sulis—The Use of Alum and its Deleterious Effects— 
Opinions of Medical Experts—Prompt Action of the New 
York and Brooklyn Boards of Health, etc. 

The WV. Y. Evening Post has been giving this subject 
some attention, and has published the result of some re- 
markable investigations, which are worthy the close at- 
tention of thoughtful people. From its recent exposure 
of the use of burnt alum in some brands of baking pow- 
ders, in place of cream of tartar, the following extracts 
are mainly taken :—Pursuing the investigation of the 
quality of the food sold in this city, the representative of 
the Hvening Post took up baking powder as one of the 
articles in most general use in our households. It is used 
by nearly every family in the city, and it is naturally of 
great importance to those who eat the food made with it 
to know whether it contains anything injurious to health. 

There are certain constituents of good baking powder. 
which may be regarded as entirely free from danger. 
They consist of pure grape cream of tartar, bicarbonate 
oi soda, and carbonate of ammonia. The cream of tartar 
anites with the other two ingredients, and carbonic acid 
gas is thrown off, producing the same effect as yeast ina 
much shorter time. It has been found, however, that 
alum will also unite with the other two articles, and car- 
bonic acid gas wil] be produced. As alum costs less than 
three cents, while cream of tartar costs more than thirty 
cents a pound, it is easy to see why alum is substituted 
for the latter by some baking powder manufacturers. * 

The Evening Post's representative obtained the follow- 
ing expressions of opinion as to its effect when alum is 
used in baking powder, from some physicians of New 
York of the highest reputation and ability: Dr. William 
A. Hammond, formerly Surgeon-General United States, 
of No. 43 West Fifty-fourth street, expressed himself as 
perfectly certain of the injurious effects of alum, whether 
used alone to whiten bread, or as an adulterant of baking 
powder. ‘ The hydrate of alumina,” Dr. Hammond said, 
‘* would certainly be injurious to the mucous membrane. 
It would inevitably tend to constipate the bowels and in- 
terfere with digestion; and anything that tends to render 
the albumen of the bread insoluble, and therefore takes 
away from its nutritive value, is injurious.” 

Dr. Sayre, former President of the Board of Health, 
said to one of the representatives of the New York press: 
** After the experiments in this line by Liebig and other 
distinguished chemists, and vivisectors with alnm on 
cats, dogs, and other animals, with the published results, 
we may well ask what is the use of such experiments if 
we do not apply them to practice in the preservation of 
human life and health? The Board of Health should see 
to this.” Dr. Waller, Chemist for the New York Board 
of Health, when asked by a Sun reporter as to the injuri- 
ous effects of alum, replied: ‘*‘ You know what the effect 
of alam is when you take some of it in your mouth ; well, 
that is just the effect it has upon the coats of the 
etomach.’’—The analysis of the various baking powders, 
as officially reported by the Brooklyn Board, reveals only 
two brands containing alum being sold in that city— 
Patapsco and Dooley’s. As to the cream of tartar pow- 
ders, the same report mentions the Royal Baking Powder 
as free from alum or any other injurious substance. 
‘There are probably more than five hundred kinds of bak- 
ing powder manufactured in this country. Through Dr. 
Henry A. Mott, the well-known chemist, one of the most 
competent, trustworthy, and careful experts of this coun- 
try, the following analyses were obtained, showing the 
presence of alum in large quantities in many of the bak- 
ing powders having a wide sale. Dr. Mott kindly fur- 
nished not only the results of his own analyses, but also 
those of several chemists of high professional standing, 
including Professor Henry Morton, President Stevens 
Institute of Technology; Professor R. W. Schedler ; Dr. 
Stilwell, analytical chemist, this city. 

Dr, Mott’s report is as follows : 

Dear Sir :—In accordance with your request, 1 herewith 
embody the results of the analysis of baking puwders 
procured during the past three months, in all of which 
alum was found as an ingredient: 

*““PATAPECO,”..... Contains Alum 
(Smith, Hanway & Co., Baltimore, Md.) 
ie ie. er Samer rey Tere Contains Alum 
(Dooley & Brother, New York.) 

a torres OPC Mee aie ae Contains Alum 
(Rohrer, Christian & Co., St. Louis.) 
ANDREWS’ “REGAL,” «2... oc cccescis Contains Alum 
(C. E. Andrews & Co., Milwaukee.) 
‘*QUEEN,” : ..Contains Alum 

(Bennett & Sloan, “New Haven, Ct.) 

Oe PRET. rin Scan seus Casa at aeies cebu Contains Alum 
(Church & Co., New York City.) 
“OREN,” .... i ..Contains Alum 
(Crouse, Walworth & Co.. " Syracuse, N. Y.) 

MOOI ice. 5.23:5.6is 8 AAs eee ald eee Contains Alum 

(Erskine & Erskine, Louisville, Ky.) 
gy i. ee ae Contains Alum 
(Gillet, McCulloch & Co., Chicago.) 











-“ RISING SUN,”... 





‘TWIN SISTERS;”........ ee aeees .....Contains Alum 
(Union Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.) 
SOPIVVEINGHEMMN, ooo sc ceswsdeced oeeeeeeee- Contains Alum 
(Snyder Brothers & Co., Cincinnati.) ; 

OMI a os sis wiles cncle oS nan s Garside aaeeeees Contains Alum 

OUPRIPE RR EIGY oc ccccesccces eoseee... Contains Alum 
(Jewett & Sherman Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

OOOO os gsis kicicavesdcases o+eeee-e- Contains Alum 
(Ricker, Crombie & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

“ONE, BPOONG ss cicicscsscevevess +«...eContains Alum 


(Taylor Manufacturing Co., St. Louie, Mo.) 
Ot SIME MBIRE RED 5 5)os dors otic sencanccecvsnacs Contains Alum 
(Sprague, Warner & Griswold, Chicago.) 
\OAMUM  wodeccieles samsond corceeseees Contains Alum 
(Schoch & Wechsler, St. Paul, Minn.) 
OEIC OO Ne ova s58 3) osiicaccesaacoces Contains Alum 
(Spencer Brothers & ‘Co., Chicago, Ill.) 
SBERO MMP NOES cocitosanelsenuode cenkaang Contairs Alum 
(L. E. Taylor, Chicago, 111.) 
MGTERMCE MINTS oo c0c5 ccvacsedenssaosodeed Contains Alum 
(Thomeon & Taylor, Chicago.) 
RENE iy, oh cvie sere cesenecwaspidacnuns Contains Alum 
(J. Cc. Grant, Philadelphia.) 
SGN asi rorwaya ae cela caaanneeeeaa site Contains Alum 
(W. F. McLaughlin, Chicago.) 
CUQUUIMIIING 3c ie sicnses enews ACT EEE E CE Contains Alum 
(Star Chemical Works, Chicago.) 

WP TUMAUEMONSS  so0 cise <caccres ssseue, esses Captains Alum 
(Mardén’s, Rochester, New York.) 

“ ZIETLOW’S’*’ SUPERLATIVE,........ Contains Alam 


Wie mira aica bere wannas Contains Alum 
(C. O. Strntz & Co., Chicago.) 
“SIBLEY, DUDLEY & CO.’S,”’’..... ....-Contains Alum 
(Chicago.) 
TT MOREE MGs eecseccccecs! <cneces. 0s Contains Alum 
(C. O. Perrine, Chicago.) 

OUBRREINO Rs occ tcdceo cncslossib este nese vecs Contains Alum 
(Thomson & Taylor, Chicago.) 
“DONNOEDY &CO,'S,”. oc ccccssssce Contains Alum 
Premium Yeast Powder, (San Francisco). 
SCENE ARINEME 6 oc.cie: Sens seinseioaaeacces Contains Alum 
(J. 8. Taylor & Co., San Francisco.) 

Yours, very truly, 
HENRY A. MOTT, Jr., Ph. D., E. M. 

New York, Jan. 5, 1879. 

Having obtained the foregoing, the reporter called at 
the office of the Royal Baking Powder Company, No. 171 
Duane street, the manufacturers of the Réyal Baking 
Powder, a brand which the report of the Brooklyn Health 
Board revealed to be pure. Mr. J. C. Hoagland, Presi- 
dent of the Company, gave the following replies: 

REPOoRTER—‘‘ What is the cause of the present excite- 
ment about baking powders ?” 

Mr. HoaGLanp—“‘ Ii is due to the substitution of alum 
for cream of tartar by some manufacturers.”’ 

RerorteR—‘“ Have you ever used any alum in the 
Royal Baking Powder?” 

Mr. HoaGLtanp—‘‘ No, sir.” r 

REporRTER—‘ But I find that it is used by others. 
What is it used for ?” 

Mr. Hoaetanp—"‘I presume becanse it is cheaper than 
cream of tartar, which it replaces.” 

Reporter—‘“ You would, therefore, obtain a larger 
profit by using alum than by using cream of tartar?” 

Mr. Hoaatanp—“ Yes, for a time such substitution 
would more than double our profits.” 

REPORTER—"' Why, then, do you not use it?” 

Mr. Hoaetanp—“ For two reasons: first, the authori- 
ties on this point are so positive and conclusive that the 
continued use of alum in this way is dangerous to health, 
that we could not conscientiously use it; if others choose 
to take risks on the public health, we shall not follow 
them, preferring to continue the use of pure grape cream 
of tartar, which is demonstrated to be wholesome; second, 
our experience during twenty years has satisfied us that 
that which is best for the public is best for us, We can 
not afford to peri] the reputation of the Royal Baking 
Powder.” ; 

RerorteR—‘Can you give me any information in re- 
gard to cream of tartar, how and where you procure it?” 

Mr. Hoagtanp—“ Certainly! There are severa) snb- 
stitutes or patent ‘cream of tartars’ on the market, made 
principally from terra alba or burnt bones, the latter be- 
ing treated with strong corrosive acids, but the cream of 
tartar we use isa fruit acid—it exists naturally in the 
Grape—and during fermentation of the tart wines in 
France, it is deposited on the sides and bottom of the 
casks. In its unrefined state it is called crude tartar or 
argols, and is taken from the cask after the wine has 
been drawn off. Each farmer has his crop of it according 
to the amount of wine he has produced. This company 
is the largest user of cream of tartar in the world, and we 
have our agente in various parts of Europe collecting the 
crude material. It is imported into this country as argols, 
and then subjected to a higher process of refining, by 
which it is purified especially for our purposes, forming 



















































































pure white crystals, which we grind to powder, and in 
this form we use it as an ingredient of our Baking Pow- 
der.” 

Other interviews were had, all to the same general 
effect, namely, that alam is used by many manufacturers 
to cheapen their powder, and enable them to undersell] 
their competitors. Many of them are probably ignorant 
of the evil effects of alum on the system, while others are 
indifferent so long as they make money, and no one can 
be said to have dropped dead from taking their powder. 

By this exposure of the injurious effects of alum in 
Baking Powder, the public must not be frightened from 
using baking powders when properly made. In the re- 
port of Professor Elwyn Waller, Assistant Health In- 
spector of New York Board of Health, on Baking Pow- 
der in 1872, the public are recommended to purchase one 
of the well-known brands of baking powder, in prefer- 
ence to purchasing the cream of tartar separately, as this 
substance was found in all cases to be adulterated. The 
inspector further states that when the mixture is made 
on a larger scale in a factory, and the baking powder is 
put up in packages ready for use, the manufacturer ex- 
periences no difficulty in securing good materials free 
from adulteration. 

Dr. Mott, the Government chemiet, in his review of the 
subject in the Scientific American, makes special mention 
of having analyzed the Royal Baking Powder, and found 
it composed of wholesome materials. He also advises 
the public to avoid purchasing baking powders as sold 
loose or in bulk, as he found by analyses of many sam- 
ples that the worst adulterations are practised in this 
form. ‘The label] and trade-mark of a well known and 
responsible manufacturer, he adds, is the best protection 
the public can have.—HaRPer’s WEEKLY. 


THORBURN'’S SEEDS. 


Our General Catalogue of 
VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER, 
FIELD AND 
‘TREE SEEDS 
for 1880 will be ready for mailing early in the month. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


Toes Protruding ! 


Soiled Stockings! 
SHOE BILLS DOUBLE IN AMOUNT 
WHAT THEY NEED BE. 
All these ills prevented by purchasing for children’s wear 
either the (A.S T.C° 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK or SILVER 


TIPPED SHOES. 














Everywhere known and prized for 

§ Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 

Tasteful and excellent improvements, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro. Vt. 











More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the m: arket. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing experience, 
with reputation maint: ained 3 and success established. 

—— for Circulars, dese RTABLE containing RICUL. 
als concerning our LE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL jTEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD, TABER & MORSE, Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
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“BB.K.BLISS & SONS 
HAND BOOK. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 


THE GARDEN & FARM 
Seeps,PLANTs,Buies, Smait FRUITS 
GarDEN Requisires. 300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
I50 PAGES. Price 10 Crs. 


34 BARCLAY. ST. NEW YORK.) 


Bliss’ Illustrated amas Guide to 


the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 

A descriptive List of 2,500 varieties of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, with explicit directions for cul- 
ture, and much practical ——— jupon the subject of 
Gardening. 7a Pages—Two Double-Page Chro- 
mos. 500 Il lustrations. —Price 35 cents in paper coy- 
ers. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Plants and Small 
Fruits mailed free to al appmeante. 


PRINCLE’S NEW 
Hybrid Spring Wheats, 


Champlain and Defiance, 
Two of the Best and Most Pr oductive Varie- 
ties on Recor 
£791 Ibs. CHAMPLAIN, 528 ibs. DEFIANCE, 
GROWN FROM A SINGLE POUND OF SEED- 

128 Bushels to the Acre. Heads from five to seven 
ales long, producing from seventy-five to one hundred 
kernels per head. 
50 to 75 Strong Stalks from a Single Grain. 








Descriptive Illustrated Circular mailed free to all appli- 
cants. Price of each variety, per lb., 40 cents. 3 lbs. for $1, 
by By ~ a freight paid by purchas er, $2 per 


mail. 
peck; $7 per bushel bushel bags of either variety, $13. 


PEARL MILLET. 


Clean Seed, 10 cents oz., 25 cts. & 1b., 60 cts. 1b.: 4 Ibs. $2.25, 
by mail, post-paid; by express at expense of pureh: user, 40 
cts. per Ib. Prices to the trade will be given on application. 


Prickly Comfrey Roots. 


25 cts. 44 Ib., 7 cts. 1b., by mail, post-paid, by express 50 cts. 1b., 
lbs. ron Directions ‘tor cultivation accompanying each lot. 


Dioscorea Batatas—Chinese Yam. 


A valuable esculent, quite hardy, remaining in the ground 
over winter without protection. When cooked they posse s 
a rice-like taste ; are quite farinaceous, nutritive, an valua- 
ble for food. It isalsoa very desirable climbing lant. — 
bulblets, in packets of one dozen, 20 cents; $1.50 per 

1 year-old roots, $1.25 per dozen ; $6.00 per r 100. 





B. K. BLISS & SONS. } 34 shes St., N. W. City. 








1. Pride of Ameri ontn appearance resembles the 
Snowflake, a few days later; very productive, large size, 
an excellent keeper; of superior quality. 

2. Matchless.—Tuber Ss very handsome, round; pale- 
red; flesh fine vrained, pure white, and of excellent quality. 
A great cropper, an excellent keeper. | 

3. Silver Skin.—A cross between the Early Rose and 
Ww hite Pe ach Blow. Tubers medium to large. Skin smooth, 
silv ery white, russeted. Flesh snowy white, fine grain, 
splendid quality, an excellent kéeper. 

Prices of each of the above, $1.00 per Ib., 3 Ibs. $2.50, 
by aq Prepaid. By freight or expre 8s at purchaser's ex: 
vense, 16 Pec $3.00; 1 Peck, $5.00; \¢ bushel, $7.00; Bushel, 

12.00; Lavery $25.00 

Alpha.—The e: ae variety known, and of extra fine 
quality—matures its crop in 55 days. (Oe ts. per Ib., 3 lbs. 
$1.25, by mail. Peck, $1.00, bushel, ; barrel, £6.00. 

Bliss’ Illustrated Potato sesaiiein, contains a 
descriptive list of all the new varieties recently introduced, 
with many other desirable sorts,beautifully illustrated. C en- 
tennial collection of 500 varieties. Also much useful infor- 
mation upon the cultivation of this valuable esculent. 10c. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our stock of Onion Seed has been raised from selected 
bulbs, and carefully tested, and we can recommend it with 
the greatest confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this 
or any other market. 








% 1b. 1b. 
Extra Early Red............. 90.55 1.10 3.50 
ad era 30 1.00 3.00 
Wethersfield Large Red. 25 5 2.00 
Danvers Yellow.. 4 1 25 4.00 
Yellow Dutch.. eS 1.00 2.50 
Whiie Portugal....0000000000. 30 i.00 2.75 
SONNET SIO. ou cesnccccnsses 40 1.3 4.00 
Early Red Globe.............. 40 1.25 4.00 
Southport Red Globe......... 35 1.10 3.50 
Southport White Globe....... 35 1.10 3.50 


In lots of 5 Ibs. and over, 40 cents per Ib. may be deducted 
Postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound 


when ordered by mail. 
P. O. Box 4129, 

















- FOR 1880. 


136 PAGES BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
The best work on GARDENING. It contains descriptive 
price lists of VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS 


d CHOICE ia SS, with every thing for the 
Garden. ore. ite Oh hromo of New C Ss, 
Wholesale list 


0 cts.; r ets. for postage. 
for Flor <9 an nd Market ot Gardeners free. 


Seedsman‘and Florist, Be Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
OUR NEW BUX FOR 1550 
contains Variegated Lima Bean, 
Mammoth Tours Pumpkin, New 
Excelsior Watermelon, Prize Para- 
E33 Tomato, Green Prolific Cucum- 


er, Sutton's Student Parsnip, Yel- 

low Ovoid Mangel, Nimble Siz Weeks’ Turnip, Large Viro- 
flay Spinach — an improved New Radish. The whole 10 

pkts., at retail, are worth $1.00, but will be sent, post-paid, in a 
peat ‘pox, for only 25 cts. Burpee’s s are popular 
wherever grown, and this great ae offer is made to intro- 
duce them to ds of new Barpee’s Flower 
Seeds are nest in quality and lowes: n price. Your choice of all 
varieties at 5 CTS. PER PKT.; 25 PETS. FOR $1.00. Our popular 
collections of 10 Pkts. for 25 cts.; 20 Lig for 50 cts. 
FOR ONE DOLLAR we will send, post-paid, 40 Pkts. of 
Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. Full directions for culture printed 





on each packet of theabove. Postage Stamps taken. Order now. 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1889, enlarged and fully illus- 
trated, telling all about Seeds, Plants, Small Fruits; Blood ive- 
Stock, Fancy Poultry, sent free to any address. 

W. Atlee Burpee & 221 Church Bt. Philada.. Pa. 


A NEW VARIETY! 


Examined and Endorsed by Agricultural Department at 
Washington. A Large and Luscious 


HYBRID TOMATO. 


Superior to all other ae taste and flavor assimilating 
orchard fruit. - This of Tomato, the Yellow Lar, 


and Red um, eac sually delicious in flavor, may 

procured in packages of about 50 seeds, and will be sent to 

any address o: C of raat. (" Address 
SEVERIN it ER, P. O. Box 394, Davenport. Iowa. 





Parm & Vineyard for Sale. 


Rare Chance for a Good Investment. 
Address Lock Box 15, Geneva, N. Y. 





h Trees for everybody. Apples adapted to a wide 
range of climate. Smal Fruits, etc. . Price-list free. 
R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 





Ask pene Merohant for 





They are a sent out all over the country to be sold on 
commissio 

They are NOT a up in Fancy Picture Papers, il- 
lustrating improbable vegetables 

They are NOT to be found for sale in grog shops. 

ey ARE grown by the Subscribers on their own farms 

in Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey and Wisconsin. 

They ARE put up in plain paper, at the lowest cost. The 
purchaser, therefore, pays for seed and not for fancy paper 


and od printing. 

They ARE sold by respectable Merchants, Druggists, 
Grocers, etc.. who buy them outright, because they 
know they will prove satisfactory to their cus- 
tomers. 

They ARE to be had in any quantity in papers—in \ Ib. 
peskunea, in. pints of Peas, Beans, and Corn, or in Bulk. 

If your Merchant does not keep ‘them, send for 
Landreths’ Rural ltegister and Almanac, containing cata- 
logue and prices,and order them direct from headquarters. 

D LANDRETH & SONS 
21 and 23 South 6th st... Philade Iphia, Pa. 


GRAPE VINES. 





AGRIC ee 


[| Marcu, 








The Royalty of Raspberries. 


m CUTHBERT 


Fs ~ by far the largest and best 

stock in the country of this“Queen 

of the Market” as well as the 

Fruit Garden, 

A superior of all the 
stock of good old 


and choice new varieties for 


Spring planting, of 
STRAW GRAPES 
BASP 

SAGE ried 
Currants. 


~~ new Catalogue for Spring (24 
pages), gives complete instruc 
tions for planting 2 <u _— 
ion, donest descriptions and fair prices. Free to 


J. T. LOVETT. 


LITTLE SILVER. Monmouth Co.. 


pres 





N. Je 








‘New SEED WAREHOUSE. | 


THE FIRST TO INTRODUCE EUROPEAN PRICES, 


allowing purchasers to make their own ! 
selection of Flower and Vegetable Seeds in 
packets, at the extraordinary discount of 
33% per cent. from Catalogue rates, 

| CATALOGUES SENT FREE TO ALL, 


DESIRABLE NOVELTIES. 

Early Washington Tomato.—A very hand- 
some variety, of perfect form, smooth as an egg, 
and rich, deep-red color. Fully a week earlier than 
* Acme,” as solid as “Trophy,” and decidcdly 
superior in flavor. Per packet, 15 cts. 

Carrara Rock Cauliflower.--The earliest 
variety known; produces beautiful, compact, snow- 
white heads of the finest quality. Resisting heat 
and drought, it will head where other varieties fail. 
Per packet, 50 cents; half 0z., $6.00; oz., $10.00. 

Coral Flesh Musk-Melon.—(From Japan.) 
Avery early, densely netted variety, of round form 
and medium size. The rind is remarkably thin, 
while the suffused coral flesh is pice deliciously 
crisp and melting. Per packet, 25 cents. 


A. D. COWAN & CO., 
American Seep WaAREROUSE, 
| 114 Chambers Street, New York, 


























and 


My Annuat Catalogue of Vegetable 
Flower Seed for 1880 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all who apply. Customers of last season need 


not write for it. 1 offer one of the largest collections of 


vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel, All seed so]d from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh-and true to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I willrefill the order gratis. As the original 


introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetabies, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
ious to have their seed fresh, true, and of the 
very best strain. 
SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbiehead, Mass. 


NEW VEGETABLES A 

















Western Seeds beats the world. 3 
Mine takes the lead. Fresn, pure 
cheap and warranted. Prices be- < 
low every firm. I give more extra 
as presentsthan allfirms. Ihave ¥ 
issued 20 000 prettiest books on gardening 
ever printed. Every vegetable and flower ~ 
pictured and described. Worth many dollars 
toany one. Send for free Garden-Guideand 
Seed Catalogue and see thatI beat them all. 
tw R. H. SHUMWAY, RockForp, [il 













a Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
ory low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters. 
Son stanip for i scriptive List. Price List fre 
T. Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N Pe & 
Prices lower than ever. 
Largest Assortment of 
old and’ new varieties. 
Plants of best Quality; 
at doz.rates free by Mail, 
Send for Price List. Address 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
PRE A LI ie NTN 
MOORE’S EARLY 
New $60 Prize sates e. Very hardy, very early, and 
fine quality. Never Mildews, Winner of a first-class Cer- 
tificate of Merit. The $60 Pri ize for the best new seedling. 26 
First Prizes; 2 Silver Medals, Also Moore’s New Cross- 
Bred Asparagus, the largest grown Send for circular. 
JOHN B. MOORE, Concord, Mass. * 





SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 


Of na quality, tt) by Mail. 





10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts, named --% 50 
9 Lilies, 9 fine sorts, named.. 1,00 
12 Double Tuberoses. ebb oaseee 65 
6 Pentl..s << 45 

All ae anes Bulbs. pee t Curreney or 


I warrant everything I sell 
mm to be truetoname. Bravtirvt ILLustma- 
me TED CaTaLoauE Furs, I offer many new and 
beautifal novelties, som®o fwhich I possesst he only Stock in America. 
40 New Lilies, my Cottectien[ Sk inde lis one of the choicestin the 
world. New Amaryllis, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Carnations Roses, 
Choice Seed of house plants, &c, Allseedsboth Flowerand Vegetable 
aresold in Five Cent papers, (except choice green house kinds] the best 
system ever adopted. Quality in allcases first class. My prices are 
low. goods have an established oo ‘ation and go to all parts - 
the world, J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, K. ¥ 


Postage Stamps. 
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B. M. & Co’s Reliable Our large Mlus- 


5: trated Catalogue 


B. M. & Co’ s Reliable Free to All, It costs 


E D : nothing and may save 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 223 Charch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


BROAD- CAST SEED-SOWER, 


for Sowing all Varieties 
Grain and Grass Seeds, 
also Fertilizers. 

No.1 Machine, price $30, averages 12 
to 15 acres per hour. No.2 Machine, 
price $6 (see cut), from 4 to 6. At the 
same time sowing better and far more 
evenly than by hand or any other 
method. Send for circular. 

Agents wanted in every county. 


Benson, Maule & Co., 


Manufacture a 223 Church 8St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 
One of the oldest “ firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers. 
“The excellence of 't ie Shukers’ Garden Seeds is geier- 
ally admitted.”—Zd.’s American Agriculturist. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetables and 


Flower Seeds Free. 
Address CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 
free to ail applicants. It contains all the leading and most 
popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


season, and 


of everything for the 


Farm or Garden mailed 


you a great deal. 


Send for it. 














Besides all the desirable novelties of last 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


,ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LOWER SEEDS. FLOWER SEEDS. 32 

KINDS FOR $1.00. Having over 40 years’ experience in 
cultivating Flower Seeds, etc., I have made a selection of 
all the most desirable flowers for general cultivation. An 
one selecting from it can obtain just as fine flowers as if 
selecting from an expensive fancy catalogue, at less than 
half _ expense—as many rad the list are sold by others at 
10¢., 15¢c., 20c., and 25¢. per p 3 The list will be sent to all 
whoa pply forit. G. KR. GARRETSON, Flushing, u.1., N.Y. 
Whole ‘sale and retail dealer in all kinds of seeds. 








Send for the following Descriptive Catalogues: 
No. 1—Vegetable Seed Catalogue. 
No. 2—Flower Seed Catalogue. 
No. 3—Plant and ' Tree Catalogue. 


Sent free on a ation. 
i. J. SIMONSON, rz Barclay St., N. Y 


Established 1825. 
Garden and Flower 
Peas and Beans. 


Select oe at low prices. Catalogues free 
BOLGIANO & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


REID'S PREMIUM 














*sodIdoD *000 oo: 
tae duivis pues 





If you desire Reliable Seeds, send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates. 
Name this paper. W. H. REID, Rochester, N. Y. 








THE C LOVER-LEA F, a 4-page, 24-col- 
umn farmers’ paper, containing valunble in- 
formation on the culture and harvesting of clover for seed. 
Sent free to every farmer sending us his name. 

~ L WEG » South Bend, Ind. 
Say you saw this in the Amer ican Agricuiturist. 












AM ERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











WEBB’S Kinver Mangel, 


(the best,) 


Half Long, and Improved Tens 
Orange CARKOT, DOURA 
Ov Ss, CHOICE OATS, 


Spring Wheat, Spring Rye, Sweet Corn 
A OQUE, #1 ~~ etc. tat m 
OU \ATAL cer ( KALE co of above, with 
fol ise CHOICE VEGETABLE ant FLOWER 
SEE Ds, miailed on receipt m4 = tor Postage. 
ALLEN & cO., 
P. O. Box 376, New York City. 


FRESH, PURE SEED 


Our New England-grown Seeds have secured an enviable 
reputation, and we again invite the attention of Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists, and others to our new and se lect 
stock of every variety, which we offer at low prices. Our 
Boston Market Vegetable Seeds have a special repu- 
tation for excellence, aud our stock of Flower Seeds is 
unsurpasseg in all the choicest varieties. Seeds sent by mail 
to all partS of the country, and guaranteed to reach pur- 
chasers. New Catalogue tor 1880 sent free. 


HOVEY & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
HAWLEY’S 


Geunine Wethersiield Large Red 
ONION SEED. 








ne TIN NOW GINO 6 dics 68.05 ackn sss <oeeneees per Ib. $2.00 
Choice Yellow Danvers, do.. atc re ee S 4.00 
White Globe and Por tugal, 2 oe Eis ” 3.00 
True Early Jersey W akefield Cabbage, Gt sic se: ne 4.00 
Choice Premium Late Flat Duteh, do............ - 2.00 


‘rue Boston Market Celery Seed,very extra stock, ‘oz. "35 


Imperial Cauliflower, fine, MEW.......-cccseeceeeee 1.50 
Best Lettuce for Forcing (B oston Market)... bay 40 
Choice Acme Tomato, Very CXtra....ccces.sccoves = 30 


All above and many other choice varieties Seeds sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receiptof price. Also 1880 Seed — 
free. ddress 


R. D. HAWL 
492 & 498 Main Ste Hertiord, Conn. 





® | 
~3| ONION SEED. EE 
2a) Fresh and Reliable. Red, White, and Yellow. (|< > 
Dal From Selected Stock. Prices reasonable. ZS 

&| Address E, B. JENNINGS, Southport, Ct. 5% 





ALPHA TOMATO, 


12 to 15 days earlier than any other. The best in flavor and 
shipping qualities; very productive, fine size, form, and 
color, no one can atford to do Without it. Packets of seed 
from extra select July fruit 25 cts. each, 5 for $1, from August 
fruit 15 cts, each, 8 for $1. 3 ct. stamps taken tor change. 
For Headquirters, Seed, a gee uls and particulars, ad- 
dress the originator, FRANK FORD, Ravenna, O. 


P, E. Island Early Rose. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
For early planting and heavy crop. Only $2.50 per barrel. 
Stock is limited. Please order ear rly. Also Seed Sweet Potutoes 
in season, T.C. DAVENPORT, 124 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


POTATOER ‘ Ten New Varieties 
s. raised from seed balls. Cat- 
alogue free “Tt mention this paper. Address 

J. H. ANDRE, BINGHam’s, Tioga Co., New York, 











EED POTATOES.—Burbank, Snowflake, Peerless, 
$244 per bbl. By mail 4 lbs. $1. Large tuber Burbank 
25c. P. SUTTON, Rausom, Lack. Co., Pa. 


N@ direct fi G ; 
SEEDS AND PL ANT S pecially sulted to Market 
Gardeners wants. Cikedlar and Price List fre 
HAVEN, Bloomingdale, Mich. 








Y& 
TED. 
esis wie 


PRICED Les 





Wil be co toalll FREE to all applicants, and to cust without 
ordering it, It contains four colored plates, 600 Py 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions it or 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and “gare Seeds, Plan 
Eeoes, etc, Invaluable toall. Send for it, 


Address, 
. M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, fone 


JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of New, Rare and 


eautiful Plants 


will be ready Feb. ist, with a colored plate.—It is full in 
really good and beautiful plants. — New Draczenas, New 
Crotons, New Pelargoniums, New Roses; Geraniums, Cle- 
matises, &c., with a rich collection of Fine Foliage and 
other Greenhouse and Hot-house plants, well grown and at 
low prices; Free to all my customers, to others 10 cts., ora 
plain copy tree. Catalogue of Seeds and Roses free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


My New Catalogue Describes 


NEW Apples, NEW Pears, NEW Peaches, NEW 
Quinces, Grapes, and Strawberries. SEND FOR IT, 
and form aclub. Reliable men wanted to act as agents, 


Address F, L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

























GARDEN and FARM SEEDS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
Sent to any part of the United States by 
WM. H. CARSON, 
125 Chambers Street, New York. 


Illustrated descriptive Catalogues now 
ready, and will be sent on request. I offera 
complete stock of Vegetable, Flower and 
Farm Seeds, Smail Fruit Plants, Fertilizers 
and Garden requisites, all of the very best 
quality, and at reasonable prices. 


THE ALBANY SEED STORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


49th YEAR. 
PRICE & ver 8 Successors to 











General Gunegee of Reliable 
Flower, Vegetable and Field Seed, 
Vegetable and Flowering Plants, and 


SMALL FRUITS, 
MAILED FREE. 80 PAGES—450 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
80 STATE STREET, Albany, N. Y. 


ERMONT The 


EXPERIENCED PLANTER ARE AWA ARE 








Farm, Garden, aud Flower Seeds, 


WITH 


DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATION, 


Free to all readers of the American Agriculturist who will 
send me their address on a postal card. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N, Y. 





Asparagus--New Variety, 


Smalley’s Extra Early Defiance; 2 weeks earlier than 
Colossal, a larger, softer grass; far superior to all other 
varieties. One acre will produce more grass with the same 
ireatment than 2 acres of Colossal. It is the best Asparagus 
grown, either for private use or for market. Two-year-old 

plants, $5 per 1, ri oe tan ie per lb. Address 
SMALLE BounD BROOK, Box 99, N. J. 








A beautiful work of jeer 8, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 INustracions, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetab _ and how to grow them. 
All fora Frve Cent STAMP. n English er German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are a best in the world. Five 
CENTs for postage will buy the FLORAL GUIDE, telling how 
to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden,1%5 Pages, ix 
Colored Plates, and many hundred cravings. For 530 
cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 
English. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 











FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 

Over 800 varieties. home-grown and imported. 5c. 

pkts. for pn Pe pkts. for Se., etc. See my low-priced list 

- Verbena. Races and other plants by mail. Catalogues 
e. D.C. eMcGRA 


Riversid@ Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 
90 Flowering Plants 


BY MAIL FOR $1 


Prices Greatly Reduced. Our new instructive 
Catalogue describes all the leading Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. 
It is the cheapest price-list ever offered. =n ree toall. Send 


for it to Ss. ON, 
Hillside Greenhouses, New Brighton, Pa. 


JAPAN LILY BULBS. 


Best sorts, imported direct via San Francisco, in original 
clay. If you are inves in Lilies or other bulbs, write 
to J.C. VAUGHAN, 45 La Salle &t., Chicago, Ill. 














The New Potato «CHICAGO MARKET.’ 





At é Beauty of Minnesota—the best of all grapes 


Geen Some fruit on hand yet. Send for Circular. Address 
JOHN C. KRAMER, La Crescent, Houston Co., Minn. 
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Send for New Pamphlet (1880) containing Results with Practical G@ 


Growers. ’ 


THE MAPES COMPLETE MANURES © FOR EACH CROP. 


A few Reports (Extracts) from well known Potato-Growers and Farmers in the Use, during 
the past Season, of the MAPES POTATO MANURE. 


Messrs. TEN Eyck Bros., Truck Growers, etc., Matawan, N.J., report Nov. 1, 1879: 
“ Yield on eight acres nearly 1,600 bushels of potatoes. No acre fell below 180 bushels per 
acre, while some parts of the field did not fall short of 240 bushels per acre—95 per cent 
marketable. Land was in poor heart. The yield of the rows left unfertilized was too poor 
to be considered of any market value; the difference was so great as to make it difficult 
to stutethe degree. The season might be called a gc~* average one, until the heavy rains 
that occurred in August, which seemed to have a killing effect on the vines of the earlier 
sorts. A marked d’ erence of more than two weeks were unexpectedly seen in 
the early maturme effects of these fertilizers, over a good dressing of coarse yard ma- 
nure, which was Clearly proved on a separate piece, planted with the same variety of po- 
tatoes, and the yield one to fowr in favor of the special manures, and of far better quality. 

“Having had an experienoe of over thirty years in this line of business, we are firmly 
convinced that better paying results will follow the judicious use of your Concentrated 
Manures for farming crops, than in the use of the stable manures of the cities, at such 
prices as they seem to command.” 

“The cost of these potatoes, grown as above, fur the manure, including freight, cart- 
age, and spreacing, was twenty-three cents a barrel, or about eight cents a 
bushel. Ifthere be a purchasable manure that will reduce that cost under like circum- 
stances, we should like to learn what it is, and where it can be had.” 

Mgssrs. E. & J, C. WrLL1aMs, Nurserymen, Montclair, N. J., state in their last issued 
catalogue that they grew during the past season from a singie barrel of their “‘ Late Rose 
Potatoes,” 210 bushels with the Mapes Potato Manure. 

Mr. JouN T. Lovett, Vice-Pres. “ American Association,” writes, Jan., 188): “I had 
startling results from the use of the Mapes Potato Manure the past season on poor light 
land. Had finer potatoes, and more of them, than my neighbors who paid four times as 
mach money for stable-manure.” 

Mr. FREDERICK Morton, Rocky Hill, Conn., reports, Oct. 2ist, 1879: On very poor 
soil, natural yield only 25 bushels per acre, grew 200 bushels potatoes per acre with 600 lbs 
of the Mapes Potato Manure. The potatoes grown with your manure were allof two 
weeks earlier than those grown with stable-manure (10 cords applied per acre).”” 

Messrs. W.B. & O. C. Knapp, farmers, Round Hill, Fairfield Co., Conn., report, Dec. 
15,1879: “Think the Mapes Potato Manure worth its cost in keeping the worms from eating 
the crop. 400 lbs. per acre, broadcasted and harrowed in, produced a much larger yield 
than grown with either barn-yard manure or compost of hen-manure, ashes, and plaster.” 


Some other Crops grown with the 


450 BARRELS CAULIFLOWER from 1X cares—and 225 bushels potatoes 
per acre.—JoHN CAMPBELL, Cutchogue, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

500 BUSHELS ONIONS per acre—350 bushels with stable manure, and 250 bushels 
per acre on natural soil.—_F. W. Pua@siry, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

*600 BUSHELS PER ACRE of as nice onions as ever grew.’’"—“ One bushel of 
the White Onions took the First Premium at the Norwalk Fair. It would have been 
useless to have tried to get half a crop without the Mapes Onion Manure” (Complete 
Mauure for light soils. -CuarLes A. MEEKER, Southpert, Conn. 

“ This is the first special manure I ever used that grewacrop of onions equal with 
hen manure.’’—A. N. Hovssx, Chester, N. Y. 

105 BUSHELS WHEAT from 3% acres; 200 bushels potatoes per acre on light 
soil; Turnips far superior in size and quality tothose raised with barn-yard manure.— 
Henry C. Hergrne, Spring Valley, N. J. 

FIVE PREMIUM CROPS OF ASPARAGUS grown during the past three 
seasons at Oyster Bay, exhibited at Spring Exhibitions in Mineola, L. I., were raised with 
the MAPES ASPARAGUS MANURE. Successful competitors were VALENTINE FROST, 
Locust Valley, L. I., and Ggorez H. TownsEnp, Glenhead, L. I. 

44 BUSHELS BARLEY per acre on heavy loam.—J. LAWRENCE SANFORD, 
Southampton, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

PREMIUM POTATOES “ grown with the Mapes Manure—Queens Co. Agricul- 
tural Society, Town of Oyster Bay.”—RicnHarpD C. CoLyER, Woodbury, L. I. 

PREMIUM POTATOES, “Best Early Rose,” grown with the Mapes Manure— 
Agricultural Fair at Mineola, L. 1.—T. CARLL BayYLtis, Mineola, L. I. 

PREMIUM ROSES, Sweet Williams, etc., grown with the Mapes Manure— 
Queens Co. Agricultural Fair, Mineola, L. 1.—-Wm. A. BurGEss (Dosoris), Glencove, L. I. 


TWELVE Medals and Awards given tothe Mapes Manures by the State Agricul- 
cultural Societies and Institutions in Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York States 
during the past two years. 














Mz. S. D. Burrows, Basking Ridge, N. J., writes, Dec. 23d, 1879: “One handful, acat- 
tered in each hill at time of planting, yield was equal toa heavy coat of yard-manure 
with wood-ashes.” 

MR. W. T. PARKER, Little Silver, N. J., writes, Oct. 4th, 1879: “‘The Mapes Potato 
Manure used at the rate of about 400 lbs. per acre, alongside of 25 tons of compost to the 
acre, costing $30 without adding cost of handling. Saw but little difference in the crop. 
Used the same rate (money value) of the Mapes Manure as compared to the compost, and 
it nearly doubled the crop.” 


Mr. ANDREW N. DEBavn, Oradell, Bergen Co., N. J., writes, Dec. 22d, 1879: “The 
Mapes Potato@Manure has made a grand impression in this section. The potatoes gener- 
ally looked poorly in all cases without the fertilizer. Barn-yard manure did not seem to 
tell in the early part of the season, and the dry weather we had was likely to affect those 
most that were late in maturing. Had 260 bushels per acre Early Rose Potatoes with the 
Mapes Manure. 126 bushels per acre on natural soil. My Clawson Wheat grown with tha 
Mapes Complete Manure (“ A" Brand) took the first premium at our County Fair.” 


Mr. A. P. WAKEMAN, Fairfield, Conn., writes, Dec. 16th, 1879: ** Potatoes grown with 
the Mapes Potato Manure were large, smooth, with very fine favor. They did not roi, 
while in the same field, side by side, where I used well rotted manure, at the rate of 15 
two-borse loads per acre, with plaster in the hill, they rotted quite badly. 

Mr. Lewis Bracu, New Castle, New York, reports, Noy. 16th, 1879: “Soil gravelly 
and high ; corn stubble; yield from natural soil, 140 bushels ; with barn-yard manure, 180 
byshels ; with same quantity of barn-yard manure, and 400 Ibs. of the Mapes Complete 
Manure, 284 bushels per acre. The potatoes grown with the Complete Manure were of 
superior quality and size. They received the First Premium at the Agricultural Fair at 
Yorktown. The Potato Manure prevented the grubs from depredating, and increased 
the crop fully fifty per cent above the yard-manure alone. 


Mr. JOsEPH Cory, Westfield; N. J., reports Dec. 9th, 1879: “ Yield of Early Rose 
greater from an application of 800 lbs. of the Mapes Potato Manure (costing $20) than 
from thirty-nine loads of stable-manure at two dollars per load—total, $78. 400 
Ibs. of Mapes’ Beet and Mangold Manure per acre broadcast yielded 1,020 bushels beets 
per acre. 40 loads stable-manure yielded 840 bushels per acre, and the natural soil 43” 
bushels per acre.” 


MAPES MANURES past Season. 


Quick Action and Lastixe Errect of the Mapes’ Manures. 
A second year’s experience with artificial fertilizers confirms my previous opinion of 
their value. Asa help to fill out the supply of manure, of which no good farmer yet ever 
had enough, they are invaluable and indispensable. The great advantage fs their quick 
action; 300 pounds per acre of Mapes’ Complete Manure (“A” brand), spread 
over a field of Oats, was rained upon at night when the work was but half finished. Be 
fore the next evening the part firat covered was conspicuously greener than the other 
part, showing that in the 24 hours the effect of the fertilizer was already in action. The 
permanence of these fertilizers has been much questioned ; but there seems to be no doubt 
ofit. One of my fields of fodder rye, which was in potatoes in 1878, and was then dressed 
with no manure but the Mapes’ Potato Manure at the rate of 600 pounds per acre, 
was put in rye the same fall; the rye was cut for fodder the next spring, and the land waa 
sown to Hungarian grass. Both these crops were unusually good. A part of the rye was 
cut twice, and a part, left for seed, produced good plump grain. The field is sown to rye 
again, without any manure or fertilizer, and looks remarkably well, and quite equal to an- 
other field on which 20 loads per acre of rich cow manure was spread. The effects of the 
fertilizer are atid not exhausted by THREE crops, and show favorably on the FOURTH 

“ HENRY STEWART, Westwood, Bergen Co., N. J., Dec., 1879.” 
“ In the spring of 1877 we top-dressed with Mapes’ Spring Top-Dressing at the rate of 
500 Ibs. per acre,a field of wheat of 12 acres, that had been winter killed. Some of our 
neighbors assured us there could not be a bushel to the acre, so apparently completely 
was the wheat destroyed. At harvest wecuta better crop than seemed possible, and the 
grass showed good. On threshing there was over 12 bushels to the acre, but we looked 
for our profit in the grass ; in the summer of 1878 we cut an excellent crop of grass, but 
the crop of 1879 was even better, showing the PERMANENCE of your manures 
Crossing the fence to a field adjoining, owned by one of the best farmers in the town of 
Oyster Bay, may be seen grass laid down at same time with the customary costly dressing 
of New York stable manure—presenting a striking contrast—it is full of weeds, and the 

grass is thin and weak, whilst our grass is clean, thick, and strong. 
“C, W. CARPENTER, Locust Valley, L. 1." 


These Manures are all READY-MIXED, in FINE, DRY condition, and EASY OF APPLICATION.—Full Directions for 
use and all information required for their use accompany EVERY PACKACE. These Mauures have been repeated- 
ly subjected to Analytical Test by the leading Chemists and State Inspectors at the Stations—and IN NO INSTANCE 
HAS THE STRENCTN OF ANY ONE OF THESE MANURES BEEN FOUND TO BE BELOW THE STANDARD, fu'!y 


given, in percentages, on each tag. 


Send for New Pamphlet (1880). 


Address 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO C0.,, 158 Front Street, New York. 


BRANOH STORE AT HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


Experiment Set “‘ A,” $7.00.—Complete Manure” Experiment Set, $5.00. Descriptive Pamphlet, “Farm Experiments,” prepared by 
Prof, W. O. Atwater, and Blanks for Reporting Experiments, enclosed with each Set “A.” 








Rue’s Hand Cultivator & Seed Drill. 


reliable drill in use. 
circular. 


MATTHEWS’ 


The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
Send for 
Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


SEED 


DRILL FIRE- ee FARM BUILDING. 


Fit WwW. ATER 

Ss Can b WIkp-p d “yy ot 
SS e apple 0 old or 
SN SS 5 new buildings by an ordin- 
Hit Yt ary mechanic or laboring 
WN, Moan. Adapted to all cli 
ii mates and seasons. The 
. aa cheapest and best cover- 
1 ae ing for buildings ever 
THAN SET! made where durabtlity is 
ee enn! desired. See article Am 
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Send ‘tie elrenlét 3 to GEO. Ww. RUE, Hami!ton, Ohio. 


100 Fa Varieties selected Fruits, Fruit Plants, and Fruit 
grown for eeneeser and fruit for the 
market. Gatalbgne free. J.8. COLLINS, Moorestown,N.J. 


ARTICHOKES, 








AND MAGIE SWINE | 4)j/!|| PSUHH 


it iyi Fo bg rae Nov., 1879, 
| page 464. Information 

| rey _ Ad ine 
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for sale. Send for free circular. At 
E. F. BROCKWAY, Ainsworth, Washington Co., lows, | 
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Sent free to all w 


35 eee he ates feSVorn. ” 


BERRIES. 


QUEEN of the MARKET 


the lax est and best. 
2,000,00 Sharpless Strave- 


00 Miner's 
yey Prolific. 10 acres other 
choice varieties. 2,625 oe 
Berries grown at Pom 
ursery in 18:9. A new "1 neo 
of Pea:s. Kieffer’s Hybrid, 
Blight-Proof: hardy and 
= uctive, Vy irs early, fruit 
e, and of good quality. 
Send for Catalogues free. 


WM. PARRY, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 


Cuthbert Rasp 


has ~~ lar, x~ and 

finest stoc the 

country of ths un- 

equalled market 

ry. The ante and varied test of the past season 

— it to be the Snest, eet. hardiest, bright red 

raspberry before the public. A third larger and twice as 

spony ye as the Brandywine, Ay 8o remarkably firm that 

t can be shipped by rail to market. It bas vielded the 

rate of $300 per acre. For portrait see — No. of “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine.” Catalogue free. Addr 


E. P. ROE, peer Netra N. Ye 
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Strawberry Plants)Kither kindj|Raspberry Plants 
50 Sharpless postpaid |15 Cuthbert (Red) 
100 Crescent Seedling | for $1.00 /|25 Herstine (Red) 
100 Cumberl'd Triumph; LapHaM 50 Brandywine (Red) 
100 Monarch of West & ANTHONY |25 Gregg (Black) 
100 Boyden’s Thirty Clayton, Del|/50 Mam.Cluster(Ble’k) 
100 Chas. Downes. Descriptive |Blackberry PI’nts 
GRAPE VINES. | Catalogue (35 Kittatinn 
15 Concord Free. 35 Wilson’s Karly 
12 Hartford Prolific The Doliar {> Dorchester 
8 Martha (White) Nursery. '35 Lawtons, 


PLANTS BY MAIL! 

A Nursery _at your door, 
Best new Raspberry and 
a Plants. Karly 


olific, Reliance, Cuthbert, 

Queen of t the ‘in Thwack (red), Horenee ellow), Gregq 
Sv ick). 50e. a dozen. Sharpless. Miner’s Glendale 

Cinder ella, Duchesse, Continental, Crescent, Manae ‘ch, Peoneer’ 

Seth Boyden, Forest Rose, 30c. a dozen. Purity and ‘zenuine- 

ness of plants and safe arrival guaranteed. Send for a descrip- 

tive alee and list of lowest wholesale prices. Address 
BSON & BENNETT. Woodbury, N. J. 


1. 000. 000 e ante, Noted for reat tt Vigor, 


Troductiveness, Large Size,and t Quality for Market 
and Family Use. Plants _ Ey from Central Pennsyl- 
vania, “‘ the home of the oo ol ag _ be sure they are 
genuine. Descriptive Catalo 

J.L. DILLON, F 
Pure, by Grown, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—?eg, Wel! Gro 


Charles Downing, Crescent Seedling, Wilson Albany sae 
tain Jack, Kentucky, and Monarch of the West, at $ 80 
1,000. Boy den No. 90,Ch ampion, Cumberland, ‘Triamph, sa 
Cinderella, at $2.50 per 1,000. Miner's Prolific, $3 per 1,000, 
Sharpless, 's8 p er 1,000. For prices of 40 other sorts, or for 
large lots, see Catalo ue or write for special rates. Please 
ddress J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


All Fase new and ste kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 











cog teemeburs, Pa. 








WJOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints. 





| 


2" ARE STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS PURE | 


LINSEED OIL PAINTS. 

(= THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 

These are the purest, finest, richest and most durable 
paints ever made for structural purpose. They are prepared 
ready for the brush in sixteen newest shades and standard 
colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of dwellings and 
all classes of buildings. inside and out, and for all purposes 
where a perfect protective coating is required, and, cover- 
ing body and durability considered, they are twenty-five per 
cent cheaper than the best White Lead or any other kind 
of paint now in use. 


GB Our Asbestos Liquid White has been adopted for inte- 
rior and exterior work of the U. S. Capitol at Washing- 
ton. 3 


GB The Metropolitan Elevated R. R., of New York City, 
is painted with our paints. a8 


ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT.—Brown, Red, Yellow, 
Gray, Slate, and Cream, fortin and shingle roots, iron work, 
agricultural implements, fences, outbuildings, ete. We 
guarantee this taabe «a better article than has ever before been 
offered to the public for similar purposes. 

Samples of Colors and Descriptive Price-Lists by Mail. 
H. W. JOHNS’ W’ F’G CO., 87 Maiden Lane,NY. 

Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofing, Boiler Cover- 
ing, Steam Packing, Sheathing, Cements, Coat- 
ings, etc. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD £0'S 


ROSES: 


proven EM, Mcrputiy 7 these 
our Grew Roses. detiver trong Pot Plants, 
suitable for immediate bloom, > by mail at all post- 
offices. 5 Splendid Vari our cneice,s all labeled, 
for r Slit 1% for Gis 19 for. 83," 26 for $4; 35 for 3 
$10; 10 3. Send for our nd Guide 
x Rose Caliere (60 4 — siegantly iis illustrated) and choose 
from over Five Hundred Finest Sorts, Address 
DINGEE & & CONA 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


&r-Vf Bay he lO dy 
postpaid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy eg ye 

Seeds, etc., mail’ 


Matalnene free, J.T. PHILLIPS, Wont aes et: .»Pa. 











Roses and Greenhouse Plants. Yor 100. 


i, puna wanted in overt town. Send for Catalogue. 
WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


CTLOVERSEE 





All Strong Plant each nbeod cliored en by mail. 
~ vd ~ Peis 


ses all desirable 

lustrated 
sate aga of 
ultivation. 


‘or our Pon 

hic estes aiceocaball aveit. All 

Savers of cheap plante should have it. 

ants should send for ov~ 
BROTHER 4 & THO. 


est Chester, P» 


on HOOPE . 
Canna Hrrz, Nurseries, 








sent Free. c. ATT, A@rt., North Reading, Mass, 

7 RS ¥ Sharp! Seedli 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Sharpless Seedling 
in large quantity. Raspberry and Blackbe a7 4 Plants 
in variety. Aspa ragus. Very fine ——, 4 1,0 Send 


tor Guide to Straw berry Culture and Price 
WILLIAM H. MOON, | ove risville, Pa. 


QuAR PLESS, 40 cts. per oe 
Other kinds lower. SN 
free to all. 

(Formerly Steele Bros.) 





bid ge ato Post-peie. 
oO 
STONE ERS #8 Senieny, 

La Porte, Ind. 


aN AND GERANIUM, 


I guarantee safe arrival, satisfaction, stock equal to any 
in market. 
100 by express for $5. 50 by maif, $3. 
Samples, 14 for $1.10. Lists free. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill, 





oor CRYSTAL CITY STRAWBERRY is 
undoubtedly the earliest variety known. It proved it- 
self the earliest last spring, by being in the market several 
days before any other strawberry from any part of the State. 
Send for Girenl: ar and Price List to 

. WILLIAMS, Crystal City, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


AIRVIEW NURSERIES. ESTABLISHED 1835 
Sharpless, Miners’ Prolific, Queen of the West, and 100 
other gooc kinds of Straw berries, all the choice’Raspberries 
and other small fruits. Peach Trees, Osage Orange, and 
small fruits, specialties. All kinds fruit and ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, and Roses. Prices never lower. Price list 

free. J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


1 taspberry were planted 
Thousands of C uthbert ;; in Rockland and Bergen 
Counties before it was advertised, Plants and root-cuttings 
for sale. Catalogue free. Prices low. Rockland Co. Nur- 
series, A. T. BLAUVELT & CO., Blauveltville, N. Y. 








MEW HARDY PLANTS 


in, largeand remarkable variety, 
including the 


JAPANESE MAPLES. 


Rhododendrons, 
Greenhouse Azaleas, Camellias, 
Roses, Purple Beech, in large 
quantities. 

Also a complete assortment of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
' Shrubs, and Vines. 

Price Lists free. Descriptive Catalogues 10 cents. 


PARSONS & SONS 00, (Limited), 


Kissena FSi tee Flushing, N. ¥. 








Big Currants, Grapes, etc. 100 best sorts. Plants 
ann es by mail or express. See our prices before buy- 
Berries ing of on Illustrated Catalogue free. 

Se GLH. & J.H. HALE, So. Glastonbury, Conn. 





» S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


Seed Potatoes, etc. Circular free. 








Hardy and ! 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints und Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 90. 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 


| years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
| dom repeated, as those who desire in- 


formation on a particular subject can 


| cheaply obtain one or more of the back 


numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
culturist,” containing articles referred to 


_in the * Basket” or elsewhere, can al- 


ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 

The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricut- 


| turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
| these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 


German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 


| by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 


friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 


' own language, and those who employ Germans will 
| find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of volume 38, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI, (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 


| each addition, the price paid by the origina) members ; 
| ora small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
| thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 


| for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 


wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 





- 


Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 


, land, Australia, Africa, etc.—To several in- 


quirers, Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 


| Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
| (either English or German edition), including postage 
| prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 





pérannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, — included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





Fish as Fertilizer.—‘ J.C. D.,” Richmond, Va. 
The fish known as Menhaden, or Mose Bunkers, are the 
kind used, merely because they are the most abundant ; 
the oi) is first pressed out of them, and the residue, dried 
and ground as Fish Guano, or Fish Scrap, is a regular 
article of trade with the dealers in fertilizers. 

Feeding Poultry.—lIt is a common practice to 
throw the ‘chicken food *’ on the cold snow, sometimes 
where it is as deep as the fowls can well wade through, 
or even worse, into a regular mud hole. Neither of these 
methods is of advantage to the fowls; in the first case 
they are obliged to swallow a large amount of cold, 
chilling snow, and in the second, an amount of mud is 
taken into the stomach that is not desirable. All thie 
discomfort could be avoided by providing a feeding 


| trough, so arranged that the food may be clean. Aside 


from the looks of the practice, it will pay to be neat in 


| feeding theseanimals that help to feed us, 





Honey Locust Seeds.—L. Heading, and others 


| will find at the end of an article on the Honey Locust. 





page 63, the information asked concerning the seeds. 


Artichokes—Jerusalem—Brazilian.—Sev- 
eral inquiries. There is no such thing as Brazilian Arti- 
choke so far as coming from Brazil any more than there 
is one coming from Jerusalem, It is not at all likely that 
this native American plant was ever seen in either place. 
We have more than once explained how the name Jeru- 
salem came from acorruption of the Italian name Giraso’. 
In France, where much more attention has been given to 
its culture than with us, they have nearly a dozen yarie- 
ties. When some of our cultivators found that a short, 
round variety was more productive thep the old fashioned 
long and slender one, they called it ‘* Brazilian,""—a good 
enough name to distinguish that variety, but it should 
not be understood to indicate anything about its origin. 
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-» , Nuts and Nubbins, 

A stack-upthing—A show-bill. 

Diet for prize-fighters--Peund cake. 

A tornado 1s 4 great blow to any country. 

We desire to be underrated only by assessors. 

A musical instrument dealer advertises his drums that 
* can’t be beat.” 

Charles Lamb said of one of his critics, “The more I 
think of him, the less I think of him.” 


In a written-spelling exercise, “‘ Foregoes’ was given 
out: alittle boy wrote, ‘‘ Go, go, go, go.” 

When a cat gives an entertainment on the top of a 
wall, it ien’t the cat we object to; it’s the waul. 

A man fell in a fit in a tailor’s shop. His envious rival 
said, ** That's the firat fit ever seen Over there.” 

Manya h customer has never known how good he 
was until he killed somebody and heard the iawyer in 
charge sum up bis virtues. 

After a Texas jury had disagreed for ninety-six hours, 
the judge got a verdict in two minutes by sending in 
word that a circue was in town. 

“How far is it to Butler, if I keep straight on!’’— 
“Well, about twenty-five thousand milee, but if you turn 
the other way it’s about half a mile!” 

Editor: ‘“‘Our friend W. has presented us with a 
basket of grapes, for which he will accept our compli- 
ments, some of which are two inches in diameter." 

An old lady in Wichita says she never could imagine 
where all the Smiths came from until she saw in a New 
England town a sign, ‘ Smith Manufacturing Company.” 

A washerwoman, commended by her pastor for regular 
attendance at church, said, “Oh, yes, after my hard 
week’s work it rests me so to come and sit in church and 
have nothing to think about.” 

“Which do you think wonld be the easiest for me to 
change myself into—a lion, a horse, or an ass f’’ asked a 
conceited fellow of a friend.—‘‘ Ob, into an ass, as that 
would require the least change.” 

Acforanhk. A cow jumped on the track before an ex- 
press train. The report of the danger said: ‘As the 
safest way, the engineer put on full steam, dashed against 
the cow, and literally cut her into calves.” 

In answer to a Music Committee, an applicant wrote: 
“Gentlemen, I noticed your advertisement for an organ- 
ist and napsig teacher, either aa or gentleman. Having 
been both for several years, I offer you my services.” 

““Mr. Smith,” yon said you once officiated in the 
pulpit."—" Yes, sir: I held the light to the man that 

reached.’’"—* Ah! the court understood you differently. 

t supposed that you delivered the sermon.’’—** No, sir; 
J only threw light upon it.” : 

A life insurance agent tells us that only last week a 
man insured his life for $20,000, paying a single premium, 
and died the same night, and to-day his family has the 
money. He advises us to follow the good example. We'll 
think it over, and ask the family about it. 

A Chicago man having put his new tretter to his best 
speed, proudly asked a policeman why he did not arrest 
him for fast driving, and was answered: *‘ No cause, sir; 
you haven't driven fast enough yet to violate no ordin- 
ance.”—A trotting horse was offered for sale in the next 
morning's papers. 

Teacher (trying to explain repentance): ‘If a bad boy 
steals an orange, and his mother catching him at it, tells 
him kindly how wicked it is and how grieved she is, 
don’t yon think that boy ought to feel sorry ?”’—Scholar: 
** Yessum.’*—Teacher: ‘“‘And why ?’’—Scholar: * Cause 
he hain’t et the orange before his mother cotched him 
and took it away from him.” 


If men were turned out of office only when they behaved 
badly, or because others could perform their duties bet- 
ter, we should find their chéef attention devoted to the 
performance of good work, because that would be the 
root of their tenure of office. Now their most earnest 
thought is how to carry the next election for their party, 
as therein lies their tenure of office. 


A weary peasant taking his first railway ride on a pitch 
dark right, wished to take a nap, but was bothered to 
find a place for his huge three-cornered hat in the crowded 
car. * Here, put it in the cupboard, my good man,” said 
a commercial traveler, opening the window. The drowsy 

t complied, murmuring his thanks, and express- 
ing his ignorance of the ways and conveniences of the 
val He was soon in a sweet sleep; before he awoke the 
commercial traveler prudently found a seat in another car. 


Arich and ingenious mechanician constructed a safe 
which he declared to be burgiar-proof. To convince the 
incredulous of the fact he placed a $500 note in his 
pocket, had himself locked in the safe, with a liberal sup- 
ply of provisions, and the Key cast into the river, declar- 
ing that he would give the money to the man who un- 
fastened the door. All the blacksmiths aud carpenters 
in the country have been boring and blasting at that safe 
for a week with every kind of tool and explosive mixture 
known to science, and the man is there yet! He has con- 
vinced everybody that it is the safest safe ever invented. 
Fears are entertained that the whole concern will have 
to be melted down in the blast furnace before he is re- 
leased, and efforts are to be made to pass in through the 
keyhole a fire-proof jacket, to protect the inventor while 
the iron is melting. 


A dilapidated old man entered a lawyer's office with a 
under his arm, and looking around, apparently 
stupidly, inquired if he could see the lawyer. He was 
poin to a sign reading: ‘* Very busy just now: will 
see yon later.” The man weut out. The lawyer heard 
that his visitor had a $50,000 case. Much vexed, the 
on cae ply his sign. Soon after the man called 
again with a book under his arm, and was received with 
great cordiality. He sat down and asked, ‘‘ Very busy 
this morning; I don’t want to annoy you ?’’—‘ Oh, no, 
lenty of time now; you can’t annoy me at all; I shall 
ister to yon with pleasure.”—The old man slowly undid 
the book and began: “I'd like to call your attention to 
this Life of Napoleon; it is said the engravings alone 
cost $50,000, and yet the book is selling at only——.” 


‘ 
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The Death of Alfred Gray,—Just as we go to 
press, we'@@e the anhoungement that Alfred Gtay, Sec. 
of the Board of Agriculuré, die@at Topeka, 
January@23d. No particulars are given of an event 
that will béing: sadness to a wide circle of friends. We 
must at present content ourselves by saying, that no State 
has done more for her agriculture, than Kansas, and this 
has been largely due to the fact, that Alffed Gray was the 
most efficient Secretary. A practical farmer himself, he 
appreciated the needs of farmers, and worked most faith- 
fully to supply them. Among the many pleasant recél- 
lections that cluster around the Centennial, are those of 
the delightful hours passed in the society of this most 
genial gentleman, and surely no State was more worthily 
represented, than Kansas in his person. The loss 
which Kansas sustains is a loss to the whole country. 





A Good Knife is a good thing, and the further one 
is *‘ off soundings,’ whether at sea, or beyond cities and 
stores, the more does he need a knife upon which he can 
rely. The cutlery sold in small places, and frontier towns, 
is much like the celebrated razors of Pindar, ‘made to 
sell.” One who can be reached by mail, can be sure to 
get a good knife, a fact, duly set forti in its proper place, 





Young Forest Trees.—The raising of most for- | 


est trees from the seed is not difficult, provided they can 
have the proper care in weeding, shading, etc. But this 
care is What the farmer who most needs the trees, is the 
least able to give, as it isdemanded just at the time when 
he is busiest. We announced last year, that a great help 
was afforded to farmers in this matter by Messrs. Robert 
Douglas & Sons, of Waukegan, Ill. This firm which an- 
nually raises many acres of tree seedlings, last year tried 
the experiment of sending packages of young trees by 
mail. This was attended by such favorable results, that 
they propose to continue todo so this year. So greatly 
were we impressed with its importance, that in making 
up our list of useful‘articles for premiums, “ Forest Trees 
by Mail,’ No. 129, were included. By supplying the 
farmer on the prairies with trees, that are, so to speak, 
beyond the dangers incident to childhood, tree planting 
is rendered a very simple matter, and it should lead to in- 
creased activity in this respect. The Messrs. Douglas 
say, and we doubt not, truly, that there is no appreciable 
direct profit in the enterprise, and that they hope to find 
their ultimate returns, in an increased love for tree-plant- 
ing throughout the whole of the present treeless regions. 





Mixed Farming.—Until our country is settled 
up, and the virgin fertility of the new soil is beginning 
to be exhausted, we can not hope for that safe and solid 
foundation for our agriculture which comes from Mixed 
Farming. When every farmer comes to that point when 
he knows that his land is a medium through which crude 
fertilizing elements pass in becoming food--vegetables, 
fruits, grains, flesh—he will feel.the importance of a 
variety of products—a rotation of erops—and the value 
of animals in the economy of the farm. As our country 
grows older from necessity, if for no other reason, farm- 
ers will be more thorough students of their profession, 





Alkali Soils,—“ Red River,” Grand Forks, Dakota, 
writes, there are patches of a few acres, in a place where 
the soil is s@ filled with alkali that nothing will grow on 
them, and asks why itis only in patches, and if anything 
can be done to get rid of it.... These alkaline patches ap- 
pear when the subsoil is so impervious as to prevent all 
natural drainage. The water does not drain off after the 
rains, but ig evaporated ; water is continually brought to 
the surface from the subsoil by capillary attraction, and 
the salts it contains (Lime, Soda, and Potash), aré left on 
the surface. The tronble can be remedied by draining, 
or by draining and irrigation. Drainage, will give the 
water @ chance to pass off, and.in time the rains will 
wash out the excess of alkali. If irrigation can be em- 
ployed, this washing out process will be much hastened, 
Irrigation without drainage would be of no use, for when 
the surface became dry again, the old state of things is 
restored. It. some portions of Colorado, the reclaimed 
alkali soils are regarded as their most valuable land. 

Tree Peddlers Again.—‘J. M. L.,” Vienna, 
Kans., writes that three persons came to his town pre- 
tending to be agents of a certain nursery in Illinois. 
They offered ‘‘ Russian apples at $1 each, claiming them 
to be imported from Russia at one year old, and to be 
borer proof, pear trees grown one year in France, and far 
superior to anything ever offered in this country, cherry 
trees grown one year in England, and peaches grown one 
year in Canada, and far superior to native trees.”°—We 
never heard of the nursery that these partieg¢laim to rep- 
resent, still there may be such. ‘They also claim that 
there are but four nurseries that import fruit in this way 
two of them in New York, one in Ohio, and this one in 
Illinois.’ Our correspondent asks: “Are there such 
apples as Russian Borer-proof, and are fruit trees im- 
ported in the manner stated, or is the whole*thing a 
gwindle, and is there any way to get out of receiving the 














stock ordered ?*’—We get every spring and fall more or 
less lettersof the same purport,.from persons, who, per- 
suaded by the representations of “nursery agents,” give 
them orders, and afterwards suspecting that the Btories 
are not true, repent of their haste, and»write to mak if 
they are obliged to abide by their agreement. Of course 
if one has Ordered trees under false representationa, he 
can not be bound by his agreement, . The trouble will be 
to prove that the representations are false. If the truth 
is known, it will probably turn out that every one who 
ordered trees from these chaps has signed. a note which 
is held against him. They got the name by asking for 
his address, or in. some other.way. The chance of re- 
pudiating the order will-depend upon what kind of a 
judge or justice ‘* dispenses with the law ” in the locality. 
Take the case in point: Russian apples are not ‘* borer- 
proof,” and they are only to be preferred to other apples 
in localities where their probable greater hardiness wilt 
allow them to endure the climate. Kansas does not need 
them. Pear, cherry, and peach trees of one year old, are 
not generally imported from the countries named, still it 
can not be proved that the trees were not imported. Ifit 
was claimed that the trees were any better for being 
grown a year in another country, that is a falsé repre- 
sentation. We have little doubt that the whole affair is a 
swindle. The trouble will be to convince the court of 
that should the case be brought up. All anxiety and 
trouble may be saved, as well as the future disappoint- 
ment when the trees come into bearing, by the exercise 
ofa proper caution. Every one should know that grow- 
ing a peach in Canada, or a cherry tree in England, will 


' jn no manner alter its nature, and the mere fact that an 


apple was raised from the seed in Russia can not possibly 
protect its trunk from a Yankee borer. Still another 
way of avoiding trouble with tree peddlers, is not to buy 
of them at all, but purchase of well-known nurserymen, 


Sorghum in America—Its Introduction. 


—~<>—- 
An Interesting Bit of History. 

In the spring of 1856, the Editor of the American Agri- 
culturist received @ small parcel of Sorghum seed from 
Messrs. Vilmorin, Andreux & Co., the noted seedsmen of 
Paris, who had brought it from China. It was planted in 
rich garden soil, and grew 13 to 15 feet high, mataring 
its seed well. The children of the neighborhood found 
the juices of the stalks so sweet that they used up a large 
part of the three rows 25 feet in length. A sketch of one 
of the plants was made and published, witha description, 
in this journal for February, 1857. It was subsequently 
announced that the seed would be distributed among our 
readers, to be divided equally among all who should send 
an envelope directed to themselves—say from 25 to 50 
seeds each. This publication brought samples to the 
oftice frem three other parties within 30 miles of N. Y. 
City. Soon after a stranger came in and tried hard to 
buy all our seed. When his offer reached $8.00 a pound, 
he was informed that it would not be sold at any price, 
as it was already promised to onr readers. He then pro- 
duced a newspaper item from the West, where he had 
been traveling, and said the interest was so great that he 
could divide a pound into a hundred or more parcels and 
sell them quickly at $1.00 a parcel. As soon as he left 
the office, the Editor sent out and bought all the eeed in 
the three localities he had heard of, at $5a pound, At 
the same time he wrote to the Paris seedsmen to send 
him all the seed they had, and draw on him for the pay. 
To his surprise—consternation almost—they retarned 
word by the next steamer that they had shipped 1,000 
lbs. (no Atlantic Cable them) and held 600 Ibs. more to his 
order. The whole was ordered at once, and when the 1,000 
Ibs. arrived it was immediately announced. that none of 
it would be sold, but that a packet of at least 400 seeds 
would be presented to any reader of the American Agri- 
culturist who desired it—enough to experiment with and 
to provide an abundant supply of plants the next year if 
it proved valnable. TZhirty-One Thousand (31,000) Par- 
cels were distributed to our readers throughout the 
country, and planted. Enough was saved and sent to 
Georgia to grow 34,500 Ibs. (1714 tons) of seed, during 
the summer of 1857. This was sent to this office, and a 
full pound given to every reader desiring it for 1858— 
over 30,000 pound parcels were thus distributed. 

From the above seed thus widely and freely scatter- 
ed was produced at least nine-tenths of all the Sorghum 
grown in this country. (A small quantity was sent out 
from the Patent Office, and some sold by dealers). Hun- 
dreds of millions of gallons of syrup were made and used 
during the war when the usual supply o Southern grown 
sugar was cut off. It was worth many millions of do!lars 
to the country. But such difficulty was experienced in 
producing good sugar that the cultivation fell off after the 
supply of Sonth grown sugar came in. Quite a “ boom” 
was started later on by high claims asserted for a variety 
called the African ‘‘Imphee,” but this soon died out. 
Recently, the improved processes of obtaining the esac 
charine matter in crystalline form, as sugar, have given 
a new impetus, and very promising results are antici- 
pated, as noted on pages 101-102. 
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Catalogues Received. 
- > 
When a catalogue includes more than one department 


of basiness—as Nufsery and Greenhonse, we, as hereto- 
tore, place itunder what appears to be the leading branch. 
SEEDSMEN. 

Hyeo Beyer, New London, Iowa.—Besides Vegetable 
and Plower Seeds offers Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, ete. 

J. Borerano & Sow, No, 28 South Calvert Street, Balti- 
more, Md.—One ofthe oldest houses in the conutry, and 
has several novelties, including the Queen Tomato. 

Aurrep Bripgeman, No. 8% Broadway, New York.— 
A year older than the above; a very compact, and ably 
illustrated list of everything in the trade. 

Jonn Lewis CuHILp, Queens, Queens Co., N. 
Flower Seeds in half dime packets. Bulbs and lone 
house Plante. Illustrated. 

Ook & Brotuers, Pella, Ilowa.—Vegetable, 
and Farm Seeds ; fall, compact and illustrated. 

OrossmMaN Brag, 300 Munroe Avenue, Rochester, 
N. ¥.—A wholesale list of Vegetable and Field Seeds, 

J. A, Foorr, Terre Haute, Ind.—Vegetable and Farm 
and Fiower Seeds, Neat, compact, and business like. 

James J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass.—Character- 
istic m every feature, especially in the many novelties 
and specialties, Also the Hubbard Squash. 

BE. M. Haven, Bloomingdale, Van Buren Co., Mich.— 


Flower, 


Vegetable Seeds and Hot-bed and Garden Vegetable 


Plants. 

THOMAS MBEHAN, Germantown, 
Tree, Shrub, and Fruit-tree Seeds. 

7 M. Metcar, St. Paul. Minn., 
growth of their “North Star Seed Farms.” 
Fruits and Forest Tree Seedlings. 

# A. Reeves, No. 69 Cortlandt Street, New York, sends 
@ neat illustrated list of Vegetable and Farm See ds, and 
another for Flower Seeds, both very full and complete. 

1, J. Srtonson. No. 63 Barclay Street.—Send out sepa- 
rate cataloznes for Vegetable and Flower Sceds, the 
selection in both very large. 

Wu, W. Sreriine, Cutchogue, N. Y.—A select list of 


offer largely the 
Also Small 


Pa.—Special list of 
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Wa. B. Reep, Chambersburg, Pa.—-Special Rose list 
and greenhouse Plants. 

A. Wuitcoms, Lawrance, Kan,—A choiée sélection, 
including novelties in the usual “neat as @ Ray syle. 
LIVE STOCK. 

A. G. Atkins, Orange, N. J.—Jersey Cattle, Berkshires, 

and Fowls of choice breeds, 

Baker & Harrigan, Comstocks, Washington Co., 
N. Y.—A large list of Trotting stock with pedigrees. 

E. Dixon & €o:, Bloomington, fi-—Hlustrated cata- 
logue of their immense stock of Norman French Horses. 

L. L. Ree, Anburn, Ohio.—Thorough-bred stock from 
Pigs to Pigeons, * 

A. M. SHEPERD, Sand Brook, N. J.—The leading varie- 
ties of Fowls and their eggs. 

L. B. SILvErR, Cleveland, O. —Gatslogue of * Ohio Im- 
proved Chester Swine.” 

MACHINERY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

J. L. Case & Co., Racine, Wis.—A Farmer’s Guide 
Book, whichis a complete almanac, besides setting forth 
Separators and Powers. 

THE CuicaGo SCRAPER AND DitcHER Co., at Chicago 
and Maywood, IIl., set forth the merits of their Screw 
Pulverizer, and illustrate it in a comprehensive circular 
of over 40 pages. 

A. B. Conu, 197 Water Street, N. ¥.—An immense va- 
riety of Farm Implements and 3 Machinery, with many 
specialties and novelties. 
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; merous hardware specialties, 
| ers, etc., in a handsome —> an 









at Roa Mow. Co —Allustrate their 
r pa 
WIts0: 1, GILES 
inucteatenaiid d acribed Daerah! 
HEEBNER & SONS; Lansdale, Pa.—Horse Powers, 


Threshers, Sawing Machines, eto 

H. W. Hitt & Co., Decatur, iit., set forth their na- 

"Hog Rings, Animal Marks 
‘aleo in @ bu. 
morous sheet entitled ‘* That Hog of Mine.” 

A. McCreapy & Bro., New Galilee, Pa,—Excelaior 
(Dog) Churn Power. 

MILLBURN Wasee 
of Carts, Farm W: 
trated at concieely eo ae 

OPPENH! ven, 
Conn.—T. on heim n Double = , 
several forms by handsome photogra 

RANKIN REFRIGERATOR Co., New York.—Cooling and 
Ice Making Apparatus, 

Gero. F. SHEpp, Waltham, Mass,—Portable Steam Bn- 
gines. 

S. E. & J. M. Sprout, Nuney, Pa.—The Wtllame 
Evaporator. 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

Joun A, Bruce & ‘Co; full and 
illustrated catalogue of Beetle oF ait ie ig 

F.C. HEINEMANN, Eeart, Prnesia. —Catalo e of Seeds, 
Fruits, Plants, Bulbs;ete'and an im immense ote it is. 
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Vegetable Seeds of his own growiny. = ae 
JAawes M. THorsurn & Co., No. 15 John Street, N. Y. No. | Ann. Pay’ts. | No. | Ann. Pay’ts, 
—¥or nearly 80 years Thorburn’s seed store has been Annuities in force, Jan. 1, 1879.. 53 | 549 09 Annuities in force, Jan. 1, 1880.. 49 $18,504 op 
known to New Yorkers; the catalogue is a wonder of Premium Annuities....2....... 5,981 63 Premium Annuities. ............ 5,289 32 
capaciousness and compactness, and ‘presents an innova Annuities Issuefl:2...... 0.2.06 2} 7OI 00 Annuities Terminated.......... 6 3437 44 
tion by being illustrated. ee — | wee 
NURSERYMEN. 7 = eof J eSeIES ew 55 | $27,23r 72 
GaRKET H. Banta, Riverdale, Bergen Co., N. J.—A Insurance Account. 
select list of Fruitand Ornamental Stock, Evergreens, ete. Sa = ae a = 
Cuerry & Nevson, Nashville, Tenn.—Besides Fruits, No. Amount. No. Amour, 
of which there are many Southern varieties, very full in Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1879..91,828 | $290,774,315 || Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1880.,95,423 | $298,760, 869 
Hvergreen and other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Reiges ASSUMED... 6 0c5o 0553 << 12,210 38,304,554 Risks Terminated ............ 8,615 30. 
Joun 8, Cottrns, Moorestown, N. J., sends his whole- ee — 
sale list of Small Fruits, ete. —" 104,038 | _ $329,168,869 104,038 | $329,168,869° 
Rost. Doverass & Sons, Wankegan, I).—To their . 
usual wholesale list of Evergreen and Ornamental Troe Dr. Revenue Account. Or. 
seedlings add much interesting descriptive matter. 20 ir ia ae } 
sit of Forest Trees by mai 7 Balers fee mat accouns ----- Mesmsaes | Siew Piatra and Gouna Sronyag 
Rirwancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., senda special Interest and Rents................ 4,942,211 zo |; ‘ Do a pee eee “OBS ye 
hist of Strawberries, with useful directions for culture. |: tenn oS eenn REID on eenerinenennnnannanens + 
Tue Goutp Nursery, Beaver Dam, Wis.—Selections | “ “ Surrendered Policies and Addi- s 
with special reference to the climate of the Northw est in Foy lec TMM ca ccaddvancdesatiddas 31555,800 46 
Fruits and Ornariental Stock. — (payment of ory 
Cnartes A. GREEN, Clinton, Munroe Cox, Ne ¥.— pee re extinguishment o 6s 
Small Fruits, accompanied by a treatise onthieir culture. | ws us Contingent * Greer he: 1942 74 
Davin Hitt, Dundee, Tll.—Wholesale list of Ever- | CONES, 62 aback ole 302,908 08 
creen and Forest Tree Seedlings, also older stock and | «© & ‘Taxes and Assessments.-..... 350,324 26- 
Fruit Trees, etc. “s Eshensés 2.2505 in, ieee: & 
Kine & Mcrray, Flushing, N. Y.—This, the Blood- “ Balance to New Accotint.-........ 5765515 
good Nursery, shows no signs of age in its catalogue, cx- | | 
Cept the statement that it was established in at j i ___$101,804,169 84 $101,804,169 te 
J.T. Loverr, Little Silver, Monmouth Co., J.—A eee ’ ’ 
full catalogue of Small Fruits with varions speci: titie 8. Dr. Balance Sheet. cr, 
T.¥. Munson, Denison, Texas,—Fruit and Ornamental To Reserve at four per-cent..+. «++ 134 00 By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
Stock, with special reference to the wants of the State. H ‘* Claims by death not yet due... wo oo . Real Estate..... be ects) seeees 9134 77 
Joun C. Neityor, ‘Turner Junetion, 1!—Bwo very | ‘** Premiums paid in advance. ..ee-+0 - Tex592 64 * United States and other Bonds.. Jee 18,917,618 12 
neat, compact, and comprehensive lists, one of gencral : “ Surplus and Contingent Guaran< j ate — Oe BondessrrcrecsceTst - 
Nursery Stock, and the other devoted to Strawberries, | UC LUNG cccoresereverbevesee”, 4,990,373 17 || ‘* Real Estate........ :.:.22.0.0. 7,811 805 iB 
with descriptions. |, “ Cash in Bak ae Trust Comg % a 
; , e. Cal.—Frnit 3 be ij HiCS At ILELENE ops Locseccse 2,363.3 
ney Reon ted A a Pr a ae eae see | | “ Interest accrued...........+...+2+- 1,397,001 oF 
ita baa Sd. y | ‘ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
W. ©. Steeve, Laporte, Ind.—A price list of Smad pe semi-annual ........-.2+s0-.24- 809,705 9” 
Fruits in great variety. \ —— “Premiums in transit, principally for 
H. M. Toompson & Son. St. Francis, Wis,—Seedlings ee December... .. 2 cc cce ceccccccees 99097 3s 
of Bvergreen and Deciduous Trees, Fruits and Tree and ‘Ti “ Balances due by Agents..se.s or 
Shrob Seeds. Wholesale list. | 
| $88,462,994 8e 


ee | 


B. FP, Transou & Co., Humboldt, Tenn.—A genera PO iit cs act 
stock of yarieties best suited to the State, some of which 
are Jocal. 

F. Trowsripee, Milford, Conn.—A Cranberry circular, 

KE. B. UNDERHILL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., sends a neat 
and well classified list of Small Fruits, or ** berry plants.” 

Joun Van Loon, New Amsterdam, Wis.—Small Fruits 
and others, with special reference to hardiness. Secds 
and Ornamental Plants. 

Go. 8. WALES, Rochester, N. Y.—Small Fruits, special- 
ties in Veget: able Seeds and’ V egetable Plants, alsoa trea- 
tise on Straw berry culture. 

ZIMMERMAN Bros., Cameron. 











NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and half per erest be used, Surplus is Elevea 
million one hundred and forty-one thousand, forty-one pean or pn nat 7 

From the Surplus, as appears by the Balance Sheet, a dividend 1 on policies paying the old rates 
than that for the previous year, also on other policies in Proportion, will be awarded to such as shall be in 
force at their anniversaries in 1880, 





The rates for life insurance in this Company were reduced in 1879. 
Mo.—A collection of New York, January 22, 1880, : 
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H 
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Fruit and Ornamental Stock suited to the climate, 
FLORISTS. BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
Tomas Evverson, New Brighton, Beaver Co., Pa.— Freperick S. WINsTon, | Henry A, Smytue, Ricuarp A, McCurp¥, | Ortver HARRIMAN, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, WiuaM E. Donce, James C. Hoven, Tuomas Dickson, 


Very full and excellent list of greenhouse ard other Plants. 


Pewer Henperson, No. 35 Cortlandt Street, N. Y.— | 
A special low rate list for collections of Plants. H 


Richmond, Ind.--Both wholesale and re- | 


Henry W. Situ, 
Joun H. Sugrwoop, 
Georce H. ANDREWS, 


HERMANN C. von Post, 
Georce C. RICHARDSON 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 


Georcs S. Coz, 
OHN E, Deve tin, 
ARTIN Bates, 


WiiuraM Bertrs, LL.D., 
SamvuEL E, SPROULLS, 
SamugL M, CorngLL, 


Leepe & Co.. Lucius RoBINSON Wituiam A, Haines Wicuram F. Basc 

“yn : : . : ‘OCK, Rosert OtyPHaNt 

tai} lists, including many novelties. Roses a specialty. WILLIAM SMITH Brown, Seymour L. Husrep, . RATCHFORD STARR, Geo. F, an. ’ 
ARNOLD PvurTz. Jacksonville, Fla.—Plants, Bulbs, | Wituiam_H. Porwam, | Ot iver H, Pacmer, Freperick H, Cossitr, | Jos. THompson. 

Rustic work, and young Alligators. Samus. D, Bascock, Henry E, Davizs, Lewis May, Benj. B, Suerman, 
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[ae ad 9 


ie 
Trews tm a the WU gf 





The 1 and 
Fruit an a 
Cc cues sent 


Fruits, (new w ed.) with ate, 1 ey ‘plain, 10 cts, 
Ho. 2. Preah. oto. (ne 


lain, 15 cts. N . Bs pase, | — 
reenhg 

a 1* Wholess Fitts Sr _" "ty, Cucaloguc ue sof 
with Senutttal ul p) ate 4 Kew. an 


logue of straw: 
Caste, BH eon, © Tiaress 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester. N.Y 
RC CRE <BR 


NEW ROSES. 


Bennett’s Hybrid Teas.—Combining the hardiness 

and brilliuut colors of the Remontant , With the sweet 

my verpetual blooming ualities, and soft shades of 

on Hrooea, The best of the other new sorts are also 

4 wep list sent free on cy ee 

oolored plate of five choice sorts, 10c. Our Descriptive Cat- 
alogue of old, standard sorts (3d edition, 1879), free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. ¥. 


ie] 
— 
= 
< 
| 
a. 
Offers one of the largest 
and finest stock of SMALL 
FRUIT PLANTS AND 
GRAPEVINES ever grown 
in this country. ices 
ey vig ilies able. Also a 


ks illustrated_book, 

“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS,” with a very liberal 

offer. Also the original stock of the celebrated CUTHBERT 

er pare ole special outlay. Send for illus- 
> 88 


























E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 
0 WILSON’S ALBANY & CRESCENT 
. Booting Strawberry Plants, at speci- 
ony et rates, neatly tied in 100s. other Small Fruit 
ental aoee tow WM. F. BASSETT, 
Bellevue . Avenue Nurseries, Hammonton, N.J. 
SEEDS | 100,000 Grapevines. 
" Cuthbert Raspberry, 
And other small Fruits in large 
quantities and at low prices. 
PLANTS. PURE Ah? FRESH GAR- 
EN SEEDS. 
Ww. tee RE Tr., Successor to Ferris, Minard & Co., 
Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
D. E. HOXIE, Northampton, Mass. 

Compton Corn, Prickly Comfrey, etc. Circular free. ‘ 
500 Sharpless Seedling Strawberry S 
500 Miner’s Gt. Prolific me 
500 Crescent | Seedling +4 oe 
Gurem berries, 8, econ” Fruit Trees, 

ar, ma E'S. Be Gou.” Co., N. J. 

RELIABLE BERRY PLANTS 

. OVER 100 KINDS. For Circular, with Prices 

ERHILL, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
pie wey Vines. Trees, etc. Best 

39 99 99 2 or cond 7 “J 5 letrest Big Gadenen. 
REITER OL PIE EDS LD RT IGE! 
RSEENE Ghrelin eat rei 
Cause of, an ey aor 
ean) idee tear oe tree. Price, @1. Address, 





= 


J. TTER, West Chester, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES. OnE SEhoht Ua 
QUINCES. Fmericns an oe ‘cuentas on Acres 
A rae sent free 





Osage Orange. 


[AM HN MOON, Morvisville, Pa. 
390 miles from Phil.,@) miles from N.Y .,on Pa.or D.&B.B.R.R.T. 


EACH AND PLUM TREES. BLACKBERRIES, 
Raspberries, Crescent and ar varieties of seeperty 
KS _ C,H. DIX, Bricksburg, N. J. 


SENT FREE. 


Treatise on improved methods for evaporating fruits, ber- 
ries, vegetables, etc. Tables, yields, prices, profits, demand, 
and general Statistics. Amos Srourrer, Chamberaburg,Pa. 


LANE’S SUGAR-BEET SEED. 


The best Root for feeding Stock. 40 tons raised per 
acre, Send for lar. 
HENRY LANE, Cornwall, Vt. 


FRUIT AND Trees! 


ORNAMENTAL 
LiRGE STOCK. LOW RATES, 


STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED. 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
Niseana Nurseries. Established 1839. 




















HAVE NEVER BEFOR 





Le. 


8S. ALL & Co. 
JOSE PH BRECK & SON, Boston, Mass., 
General Agents for New England 


WE E 
manufactured such a variety of Garden Plows, Wheel Hoes, and Seed Sowers, 
HAVE N R’ BEFORE 
offered Tools so well made, beautifully Snished and so perfect in practic 


HAV 
combined so well, variety of work with perfection and ease of operation. These 
I KE quickly save first cost. They are prominent Agriculturist Premiums, 
and Jas. VICK says he has never sold any s0 popular, Correspondence is particular! 
solicited, and descriptive catalogues with numerous engravings are sent FREE 
~ Bae E ee 229 Market St., Phila., Pa., Man'f’rs of Planet Jr. need 






E NEVER BEFORE 





STEELE BROS. & CO., To cronto, Canada, 
Agents for Ontario. 





THE MONITOR SEED DRILL. 


at the “‘ Centennial.” 





It has been tested by 6 years’ 


This is the most complete and positive Seed Drill ever invented. 
different from and superior to all others. 
drops the seed with a positive motion. and exactly the same amount at each foot or yard. 
use in Massachusetts, and was awarded the highest prize 
The “* MONITOR” has been thoroughly tested during th 
seasons of 1878 and 1879, and heartily endorsed as 


FIRST-CUuAsSss “‘MACEINE 


by Professor Geo, Thurber 
Agents Wanted.— 


It is radically 
It is the enly machine which measures and 


5 


of New Jersey, and by Jas. Vick, of Rochester, N. Y. 


For full descriptive circular and testimonials, address 


THE MERRIMAC MACHINE €0., Newburpport, Mass. 




















Vegetable For 
Flower SEED S Everybody. 


EOTATORS. (732 Aran ranteed 


POTATOES TO NONE. 


MES and add ted. J. A. 
100 00 NAMES and ai $29, Watsontown, Pa. 


BY MAIL. 


Over 100 varieties of each kind, suited to all sections. A 
full list of the new, long keeping Apples, or of the Mar- 
ket and Reliance Raspberry, Sharpless and other Strawber- 
ries, Japan Persimmons,—with a full line of No.1 stock in 
variety. Root Grafts put up to order. A 65 page Catalogue 
mailed gratis to all applicants. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


FOR TREES! FLOWERS! 


AT’ WHOLESALE OR RETALL send to the 
BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, 


Established 28 years—600 Acres—18 Greenhouses. The fol- 
lowing are now ready for distribution—New General 
Descriptive Catalogue, 25c. New Plant Cata- 
logue and Price List free. Address 

BAIRD & TUTTLE, Agents, Bloomington, Ills, 








A Large Lot of Low Stocky 
Peach Trees, 


ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE for SHIP- 
PING LONG DISTANCES. 
The oldstand forthe Cuthbert Raspberry. 


A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N.J. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Fate b hg wes Ping Spruce ant Bemock. 
also Larch, 5 es, a! er ‘or 
JAMES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


, Pear Peac! ince, 
A select lot ot of my Cherry, Quince, 
‘ants, Straw- 


An immense stock of 
E E| N: $ 


es. Ornamental P ate: med 
8, Roses, etc.,etc. Large lot of 
List and Greenhouse 
Octs. 

ouses, 


qth Year Acres. 
STORRS Hi HARRISON & CO. 


PAINESV sE, LAKE CO., OHIO. 
Evergreens and Eur’o, Larch 


I offer for the coming spring, a very large stock from six 
inches to six feet high, first-class stock. Prices low. Also 
Apple le - Cherry trees, Gr e-Vines, etc. Price-list free. 
D. HILL, Dundee Nursery, 

Kane County, Ill, 


Evergreen and 
Forest Tree Seed- 
lings. LARGEST 








ca. Ali Nursery 
rown. Catalpa 
i peciosa, and 
m other forest trees 
“e bymail. Robert 
m Douglas & Sons, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


orders entitle buyers to price 10 oe = wen, om a 
1 0 sort at 1,000 rates. Liberal offer. J. 8 

















price, ete. 


C. C, ASPARAGUS {332157 


~ Choice ‘assortme nt. ‘Str 

healthy plante, in colors of Whe. : 
ose, Yellow, Orange, Scar- 

let, Variegated, etc., peat safely bY 

mail, 6 for 50c. $ i4 for $1, 

tra choice Fancy Varieties, 4 for 

50c.3; 8 for ee Mustrate 
Priced ieaaen ‘free. Cuttings of new Geraniums, t by 


mail, . per doz. 
a. T. Starr, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 





Flower Garden 


13 _Monthly Blooming Roses, or- 2 Splendid 
Verbenas, $1. 
4 Geraninms, 4 Abutilons, and 4 Begonias 
or 12 Carnations, $1. 
4 Fuchsias, 4 Carnations, and 4 Double 
Petunias, all different, 
4 Ce alla L ygniee, 4 Tuberoses and 4 Smilax 
t 12 Geraniums, . 
5 < dacamon, 5 Lantanas 21d 5 Chrysan- 
themums or 10 Fuchsias 
2 Golden Tricolor, 4 Silere and 2 Happy 
Thought Geraniums, 
Sent by mail postage paid, or the 6 collections per 
express for 
Illustrated ce: atalogue sent free on application. 
W. V.SKED & CO., Successors to 
Skep, Pappock & Co., Cleveland, 0. 





NATIVE PLANTS. 


490 species, including Orchids, Vines, Shrubs, Liiiea,Aquatic 
and Bog Plants, 80 species of Ferns, White Pond Lily roots, 
Southern Pitcher Pi: ong ete., etc. "Botanical and Commo 



















names given. Send for ( ‘atalo 
EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Masa 
HONEY LOCUST HEDGES, 22<'5,p0°!.).08" 
el. Cherry, Plum, and 300 kinds of Tree and Fruit Seeds, 
See catalogue. THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Nurseryman and Tree-Seedsman, Germantown, Phila 
y F N New Scariet Striped Ceranium 
| By mail, paid. y one sending pd 
A $1. Ub ior plants o of this Geuaten, 
we will lant gratis, A single 
W lant ceed for 40c. 
py tc re verano dy Colored Plate of 
We also send 
by by mail, Bropaid, 't 3. Ev ¢; Blooming Roses 
flowering size, labeled, for Be 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springtcid, 0, \ 
“ ALSO KNOWN AS 
rT 
HORSE” or “PEARL” MILLET, 
50c. per Ib. by mail, 25c. by express. Chufas, 50c. t. by 
mail; Southern Field, or Cow Peus, 50c. per qt.; “4 orse 
Beans 25c. per pkt. by mail. Send’ for price- list of many 
new and improved Standard OHNS SON & CO 
27 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
In variety by mail. New varieties, ripen early, and pro- 
lific bearers. Bend for circular giving mode of culture, soil, 
- TROWBRIDGE, Milford, €t. 















Evergreens, and general Nursery stock. ten Also B C R 


BANK’S SEEDLING POTATOES, 81.25 a bushel; SMALL 


a te £3 AKE, $1a bushel. New bags, to hold 114 busheis 25c. 


; each. F.C 


“ Stock in Ameri- | 


2 | 


‘, BIDDLE, Brandywine Nursery, Ch: add’s Ford, Pa. 





W y Eat AMs, E. & J. C., MONTCLAIR, N. J, 
THE LEADING ag ITS, SEED POTATOES, 
ATRIC TLY PURE, NO. 1 at AT REASON: 
ABLE PRICES. CATALOG Vi FRE 


NT. PATRICK POTATOES. GENUINE. 45 
w cents per Ib., 5 Ibs. $2.00, by dy ‘prepaid. 
M. H. STEVENS, Pittston, Pa. 
REA DE If you love rare_ flowers, choicest 
»only, address ELLIS BROS., 


Keene, N. H. [t will astonish and please. Free 


IFA RME WANTED—Competent to take a 


100 =“ Jersey farm on oes. 
Address -» Box 200, Elizabeth, w 

















ees 











Da CONN 


SDA NR REO EO 


LOOMED GENS 


laa altima co. 
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(STEEL BARB FENCE, ' 
Solves the FENCE Problem by meeting all the requisites of 
THE PERFECT FARM FENCE, 


To All Inquirers. 
It is an impassable barrier, 


Every Land Owner 
should not fail to examine 
the merits of this fence. It yet harmless. Prohibits tres- 
+ cheaper than ali others. passing. It can be put up by 


Easiest handled, and in fact + - - any one, and is compactly put 
just what the people of the up for transportation. It 
treeless States have needed + fact, it is the only fence dog 
for years. + and wolf proof. 


Cheaper than Wooden Fences. Imperishable when once in place. Indestructible by the 
Elemente. Waste no soil by SHADE. Has ho Weedy Fence Borders. Shelters no Enemies 
of the Creps. A Protection at all seasons. It is easy of Construction. It needs ne re- 
pairs. Accumulates no snow-drifts. ‘ 


A STEEL THORN HEDGE. 


Impassable Barrier. Prohibits all Trespassing. It can not be destroyed ‘by fire, 
wind, or flood. 
100,000 miles of Barb Fence have been erected in 1876, 1877, 1878. Agriculture 
ists, Herdsmen, Sheep Husbandmen, Ranchmen, Vineyard Proprictors, 
Orchardists, Nurserymen, Railroad Companies, Road Proprietors, 
and all owners and occupants of soil and areas to be protected, 


Manufactured by Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co., 
WORCESTER, MASS., and 21 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 

















| Powell’s Iron Fence Posts 


For Barb Wire, Iron, or Gas Pipe Feneing. 


Cheap, Strong, and Durable. No Digging Required. 
: DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING “POSTS. 
Kirst drive post with wrought iron guide in place, then drive cross-pieces through guide, which renders it 
, more immovable than any other post, in the setting of which the ground must be displaced. 


We make Line Posts, also End and Corner Posts, either painted 
or galvanized, and Wire Strainers of an Improved Pattern. 


ey ABRAM G. POWELL & CO., 
ree 829 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


”" FRENTRESS 


STEEL BARBED FENCE WIRK , 










(Patented Dec. 14, 1875—Reissued May 22, 1877.) 


The Best and most Durable of all 
the Barbed Wires in Use. 


A sure protection, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a life-time. Wastes no ground. Has no weedy fence 
row. When the best costs no more than an inferior article, always look for the best. Weclaim for the Frentress a 
Superiority over all other Wires. For Circulars and Price Lists address 


FRENTRESS BARBED WIRE FENCE €0O., East Dubuque, Illinois. 








The cut shows exact size of strand and distance apart of barbs. Not Sopgerous to horses or stock. -Price the same by 
the pound orrod, SAMPLES SENT FREE ANY ADDRESS. 
AMERICAN BARB FENCE CO.,, 60 Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, | Bi Ms Ee 
Every Man His Own Miller. | FEED MILL 


The only Mill that will grind | 
All Iron but the Hopper. 









} 
. 
| 








wi — Corn with Shuck on without ex- | 
ra expense. The only grind- | 
rt ing Corn and Cob successfully, | 
SS ing, con grind Shelled Corn fine Cheap, EMfective, 
——_ ed Seatly = “ | : and Durable. 
Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of same size and price. CAN BE RUN BY ANY 
g MANUFACTURED BY POWER. 
- 4. FIELD, SON_& CO, Capacity from 6 to 30 bushels per hour, according to size. 
; =_s i, Monies, Me. U, a Ay & Send for Catalogue and prices. ? . 
—— awe . J A] e WIND IN UMP 
L E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY, U.S. ENGINE & P c0., 
e Importer of Annatto and Dairy Coloring. Batavia, Kane Co.,, Ill. 





RUSSELL & CO.’S 





= — — 


PORTABLE FARM ENGINE, 


WITH THEIR 


“NEW MASSILLON” THRESHER, 
Makes the Best THRESHING outfit known. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin Testify. 


From John Bechel, New Washington, Ohio. 

Threshermen, look here. «If we want a good machine 
this season buy the “ New Massillon.” It te them all. 
No more growling about not threshing clean, or beater 
wrapping, or stirring at the riddles. That is all done away 
with. Start up in the morning and thresh till noon without 
stopping for anything, 

I threshed 500 bushels of wheat and never sto: till al 
was = ; could have threshed 200 bushele more ore we 

ry ner. . 

Threshea 1,700 bushels of grain in one day; had to stake 
three times, and had to move two miles at that. The new 
rive that is put in now cleans ready for market. 

threshed 55 bushels of timothy seed in two. hours p= 
135 bushels in one-half day. How is that for high. I 
beat anything that travels the highway in threshing any kind 
grain; don’t care where they come from; don’t except 


of 
~ of them. 

ut the “ Massillon’ Engine and the “ New Massillon” 
—— together, and there isn’t another machine ) 
to beat it. Gentlemen, I am satisfied that I have the best 
machine in the United States. Have threshed twelve years 
and ought to know a little about threshing. 
From Samuel Bees Herndon, Pa. 

I had my threshing done this season by the “ New Massil- 
lon ” Separator and 10-Horse on mpmeane Sey cave 
me the best of satisfaction, It was the best work I ever 
had done. It threshes fast, takes all the in out of the 
straw CA sae separates and Cleans it well, and don’t cut 
or bre: " 

There is no choking or clogging of the machine. 


From T. H. Austin, Janesville, Wis. 

The No.8 ‘‘ New Massillon ” Separator and 10-Horse En- 
gine that I bought of your agent at this point, hae given me 
the best of satisfaction, and after a full season’s work I can 
say, without any hesitation, that it is a No.1 outfit In every 
respect for fast and work all kinds of , and 
especially in timothy and flax. (A went long felt by every 
farmer, is now su led by your “New Massiilon.”) L paid 
the cash for my outfit, after giving it the most severe : 
and being warned by agents and general agents of other s0- 
canes first class Machines and Engines that they were 
worthless. 

But I bought your machine on my own iu ent, ing 
very much more than I could have bought other mectige 
for, and will say here that I can beat any or all who oppose 

ou or your “ New Massillon,” for I can assure you that you 
ve a world beater. 


joe for Catalogue, Price Lists, and address of nearest 
nt, 
RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, O. 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Coptial $200,000.00. Net Sexptus, 6,645.62. Total assets 
for the security of Policy-holders eau, Eb 1879, $1,150,- 
068.99. _Insures only Farm Property and dences against 
fire and lightning. Takes no business risks. 


MILL MANUFACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 














a 
Portable Mills for Farmers, Saw Mills, etc. 18 Sizes 
and Styles. Over 2,000 in use. $0 and upwards. 
Complete Mill and Sheller .. A boy can grind and keep 
in order. Adapted to any kind of suitab) wer. Com- 
plete Flouring and Corn Mill. ALL SIZES. Send for 
Circular No. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


® 
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CHICAGO SCREW. PULVERIZER. 





Does Pulverization pay ? 
ABILENE, Kansas, Nov. 10, 1879. 
I seeded 3,400 acres of wheat with these machines....The 
on of wheat is now the best I have ever seen on new 
R. J. WEYMEss, Trustee. 
DANVILLE, ILL., Dec. 4, 1876. 
Th year I harvested, on 190 acres, 6, 100 bushels of ‘wheat. 
aa | opinion the Screw Pulverizer increased the em § 
one- over what I could have got by any oth other = 


Send for pamphlet with cuts, and or sixty oa vor 
men who have the machine. Address, 


Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 


wees tbe BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 








NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. BulileCreek Mic, 


[Manox, 











Threshing Machinery and Portable 






of 





ASTONISHINGLY DURABLE and wond 


ORTABLE, TRACTION, and RTRAW- 
Durability, pel Economy, and ‘Beauty entire; 
ere oars as alty. Four sizes of Separators, 


Ore 
ment, furnishes a ened guarantee for superior goods and 


honorable dealin, 
The wonderful success and popularity of 
our Vrsrator Machinery has driven other 
machines to the wall; hence various makers are now attempt- 


ing to build and palm off inferior and mongrel imitations of 


our famous goods. 


BE NOT DECEIVED 


by such experimental and worthless Fe CO @ENY, If you buy 
at all, get the “ORIGINAL” and the “GENUINE 

Op For fall particulars call on our dealers, or write 
to us for Illustrated Circulars, which we mail free. Ad: 


WICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 





NOTICE 


To Every Farmer and Agent. 


Hf you want a first-class, reliable, two-horse 
CRAIN DRILL OR CORN PLANTER, 
» not fail Kane vod § 1. for a complete explanatory circular and 


Farmers Friend 


Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


CBN Sak td SUE KORTE beat 

an and is 

pe opi geek = t satisfaction to both pur- 
oe the! reliable 


ae oo GRAIN DRILL. 
The best adjustable Feed Drill made. 


The Farmers Friend Corn Planter 


Has all the good points and appliances of any other, be- 
sides many very desirable and [hportant t features exclu- 


sively our own 
information given free by addressing 
FARMERS FRIEND M’F’G CO., Dayton, O. 


ICE TOOLS siacouee’ 
HAY. eae 
CORN SHELLERS. A, 8. COMY: 
SEEDS —Hints About — Free. 


197 Water St.,N.Y. 
A.B. COHU, 197 Water St., N.Y. 














~** Ever ated for the the Farm,” 
A. apes 97 Water St., N.Y. 


Champion of the World! 


THE 


Champion Grain Drill. 








POSITIVE FORCE FEED GRASS SEEDER. 
. Fertilizer Attachment or 


(um Spring 4 It has a fect force feed Grain 
Distributor that will 80 sow accura accurately ai kinds of grain with- 


jut the least injury to the 
UNEQUALLED row A CORN PLANTER. 
Fertilizer attachment can be relied upon to sow all 
«xinds of Gommercial manures whether dry or damp in any 
meg quantity. Draft Ligh t, Construction Sim- 
t durable. Liberal discount to cash customers. 
Pare descriptive circular. 
JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN. 
wego, Tioga Co,., N. Y. 








» Chain and Lever Horse Sone, 
e and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Risiters, Gloves Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wh orse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitehforus, * Shin le Machines, 
Straw _ Preserving ye Thresh- 
ers, Portable Steam-Engines, 
Cider and ine-Mi and 
Presses, Dog and Pony 
wers, etc., etc, 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial. 

















HEEBNER & sons, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread 
AND 
SPEED REGULATOR. 
=? Heebner’s Improved Little 
Giant Threshers. 





Union Railway Horse Power 


THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS, 
These Powers are 
GUARANTEED 

-- aaa more Power 
i 


LESS ELEVATION } 
than anv other Railway 
Power. Send tor descrip- 
. tive catalogne. WM. L. 
BOYER & BRO.. 2.101 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Phiia., Pa. 


Alo, qnbtatackarers of the Premium Farm GRIsT MILL. 








Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 








Consisting of Carrier, Grap- 
pling Fork. Pnileys, and 
fooks. For unloading Hay, 
Grain, Beans, Corn Stalks, 
loose or in bundles, etc. Can 
he used in any barn. Also, 
Improved St acking Anpara- 
tus. Send for Circular, and 
get valuable information. 


E.V.R.Gardner&Co., 
Johnson’s, Orange Co., N.Y. 





FORK READY TO 
ADJUST LN HAY 








THE 8 
Raising World. 
Clean ing, Ra: 

“4 _ INOG 


Beek RE of Mod 


Grain, and universally known as the only suceessful Thresher 
n Flax 
ret uring less th than one half the usual gear and belts. 


unknown wy other makes. 
m 6 to 12 horse-power# also 2 styles Improved Mounted Horse-Powers, 


and Traction Engines. 
STANDARD of excellence throughout the Grain 
MATO CHLESS for Grain-Saving, Time-Saving, Perfect 
yy and Thorough Work. 

RABLE in Quality of Material, Perfection 
Tarts, Thorough Workmanship, Elegané Finish, and 


VELOUS for vastly superior work in all kinds of 





imothy, Clover, aud all other 


ENGINES, with special features of Power, 
Steam-Power Outfits and Steam-Power 


rous and Continuous Business by this house, without change of name, location, or manage- 





WILBER’S DIRECT DRAFT 
EUREKA MOWER 
Is the LARGEST, CHEAPEST. and 7 
Lightest Dratt Mower in the World, 


(#™ It lessens the expense of gathering the Hay Crop fully 
twenty-five per cent. Address 


EUREKA MOWER COMPANY, 
Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 





CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Grinds three times as fast as any ee 
AN mills. Always successful. Over 500 First 
fe Premiums and Medak. Over 15,000 in use. 
. They do not clog or heat; grinds 60 bushels 
er hour. All successful ron Feed Mille 
, NFRINGING OUR PATENTS. Beware 
~ Buy none but the best. tid niber the 
Courts have sustained our Patents, Also 
~! a Wind Mills, Corn Shellers. Horse 
ood Saws, ine: Mills, and 
CHALLE\GE MILL CO., Batavia, Ol 





Pumps. Address 





OF MERiT 
J aT 

CENTENNIAL. 
Send for Catalogo: 














STHAM ENGINES, 


A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Ps., 
Cheapest and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse Pow- 
ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILzs, Gins, PRESSES 
AND Macusxmny gener-; 
ally. ~ came promptly 
answere 

Vertical®ngines, with or without 
Ww wheels, very conveni- ga 
™ ent, economical and 
———— every de- 4 
g. tail, best _and 

cheapest Vert- 
ical in the 
, world. Fig. 







The Farquhar Separator 
(Warranted) 











nes, Horse 


th 


Lightest draft, 
most durable. & 
simplest, most 
economic:1 
and perfect in 
use. Wastesno ~ 
6rain, cleans it 
Seady for market. 
AND 
HIGHEST PRIZE 


SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Address A.B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 


Steam En 


y) 
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$1000, REWARD 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tcar of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER 


AND BLEA 


THE ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. 
feeling is believing 


No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. No more rubbing clothes full of holes. 
, and if you will try it once, you will never again wash without it, nor use any other washing machine. 


No more lame backs for farmers’ wives washing harvest shirts. 


A? IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD, and will wash anything from a lace curtain to a horse blankef, and cannot get out of order. 
Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. 
AGENTS CAN MAKE FROM $10 TO $100 PER WEEK. 
INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 


af | Splendid Washing Machine.” | | mastines inne andre welt ited in wen Ne 


This is what they call the Robbins Family Washer at the 
home of the business manager of “ Barm and Fireside.” 
Heretofore it required one woman a whole day from early 
morn till late at night, to finish the paahing, and an extra 
girlto cook. But since we got a Robbins Washer. one girl 
attends to the washing, coo Es dinner at the same time, and 
has all the clothing h out to dry, and tubs, wringer, and 
everything put away before 12 o’c ock noon.’ We wish we 
could tell our subscribers how delighted they are at our 
house with this simple washer, and also get them to under- 
stand that we write this simply and entirely for their bene- 
fit, and not at the solicitation of the manufacturers, nor 
with their knowledge or consent; but we write this to let 
our readers know that the Robbins ‘Washer has actually 
proven to be an article that does all the manufacturers 
elaim for it, and really does away with a great part of the 
drudgery required in washing clothes. e would pay many 
times the price asked rather than do without one. We 
have also noticed that it requires less-soap than formerly, 
so that the saving in the soap will in a short time pay for the 
machine.—Springfield, O., Farm and Fireside, Oct. 1. 

Publisher of Farmers’ "Review, Chicago, tn. + received a 
sample, and after iving t it atrial, sends for $24 worth for 
his friends and ne 

The publishers o oy N ew York Christian Advocate, after 
receiving sample washer, say: “‘ It requires to hones stly 
tried a few times only to ‘convince the housekeeper that she 
has found a friend and economizer of labor in the Washer. 
We have confidence in commending it to the attention of 
our lady readers.” 





Weekly Sun = v8: he Robbins Washer and 
Bleacher is as represent 

The Toledo Blade anys: “s We believe it to be one of the 
greatest inventions of the age. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: ‘The company could not 
well say less of that truly wonderful article, which is des- 
tined at no distant day to work a complete revolution in 
the method of accomplishing the family washing. We speak 
from our own knowledge, a8 well as from the testimony = 
thousands who have already availed themselves of 


ym 
k, N. Y. office of the Pe eee Gazette says: 
af i yo aa ah use in my house and it does admirable work.” 
D. F. Raymond, Cine nnati, O.—‘* Can I ne. eg oO 
and Hamifton County, Newport and Covi Yes 
ordering $100 of Washers at once? Have waited: t6 see what 
Washer would do ; am delighted; does all you claim.” 
Again, Decem r9: “Inclose please say draft for $100 
on Met. ‘National Bank. Please hurry along the Washers.” 
C. H. Mather, Burlington, N. Y.—After purchasing sam ° 
and “ convincing the sceptical ones,” orders $24, $75, $50, $. 
$65, $24 bade in ra “7 et 
W. P. Pratt, Fran Me.—''T want the agency for your 
Washer end iicheher ay e have had one in our family for 
three Four and we think it an er article. Sev- 
- _ our neighbors, I think, w 380, 
1. Hill, of anon. La. s Jan. 23,4 writes: “ My wife 
EE dollars for ours 


woatd = a 
OULD FILL tHE COLUMNS. OF THIS PAPER 
wi TH Such EV ys WILL PEOPLE BUY A HUM- 


BUG THE aera T 
See Octo! umber of Agicepeet, page 874, article 
on * Washing Machines and Washers. 





=} 








The above is no boastful offer, made only for the sake of 
sélling our Washer, bat, on the contrary, we mean 
what we say, and 1 really give $1 for any was 
machine that can be re better than ours before a com- 

etent <p ee reader who doubts our ability to 

0 all we agreé, can east! be convinced by referring to the 
a National Bank of this city, to fay, — com- 
pony in N 4 is. or to nan of this 

S$ PREPAID 1 EARES RAILWAY 

EXPRESS. a in an pai Dot ‘ie United States east of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Pivers, also Kansas and Ne- 
braska, for . West of that —_ as A es In Dakota. 
at Bismarck. or Yankton, for mins, at at - 
enne, for $3.50; in Idaho, at vaukiin Cit 
Colorado, at Denver, or Pueblo, for $4; in New bexieg 

nte Fe, for $5; in Arizona, at ace for 38.50; 
at Ogden, for $4; in Nevada, at Virginia a City, tee’ : 
Louis siana, at New Orleans, for $8.50; in Arkansas, at ei 
Rock, for $38.50; in Texas, at Corsicana, for $4.50; at Texar- 
cana, Denison, or Sherman, for $8.50. For the Pacitic ¢ coast 
we will deliver < 1at San Francisco, ie ten ls roy 
ville, or San Jose, for $4. Our reason for so don ng is 
duce — to investigate this — feeling assured 
that a trial will secure an agent for 

Send for a sample and secure A BUSINESS THAT WILL 
PAY YOU WELL. No article in the world has so much 
MONEY IN IT FOR AGENTS as this Washer. 

When you order or write, mention this paper. 


Address 


Bissell Manufacturing Co. 


50 BAROLAY STREET, N.Y. 


ersons against making, selling, or using any washer working on the principle of the ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER | AND 


r ; We hereby warn all 
C A i [TIO N seeesBLEACHER. Many imitations are now being offered for sale, even going so far as to use the descriptive portions of our circular an 
© - ments in order to mislead the public. We will prosecute all infringsments to the full extent of the law. 





THE 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP 


IS A DOUBLE-ACTING, NON-FREEZING 


FORCE-PUMP. 


Will draw water from 1 to 100 feet, 

m& with one-man power, and also force 

water to any required distance, 
Prices, complete, 


$15 to $75. 


RUBBER HOSE, 


For Garden Purposes, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices. 


Wakefield, Perfection, and Peerless 


EARTH CLOSETS 


Are the Best. Prices, $6.50 to $40. 


Address 


HENRY H. B. BLOOMFIELD, 


34 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


For Washing Win- 
dows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings 
from Fire, and Trees, 
Vines, ete., from In- 
Potato Bugs 








| Home, or Factory, should 
be without the Fountain 
Pump. Send for large 
5 Illustrated Circular. 








J. A. WHITMAN, 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R.I. 










How to get a Revolver. 


The largest and costliest Catalogue of Revolvers, 
&c., in the World, containing exact pictures of 
Revolver in existence; a valuable book 
of reference jnitself. Sent free to any address. 
wa $6. 32 calibre Revolvers reduced to $2.75. Colt 
Revolvers, $2.50. BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER ENOWN. 







Catalo ogne. explains how one man in 
or erre own inthe United States can 
get a $6 Revolver fr Address the 
ESSEX REPEATING ARMS CO., 
57 Seas St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


opE mm ood, The ty a 
ess 
SAV E ter Economical Cook Book wil 


ree. 





save money daily in overs = L 

000 Econ: mic Recip y Only’ post 

oe gh tng Varge Ill. Catalogue of Books, chur ete. 
ald. Varge JA TTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., New York 





| AS 
Ee]: 
Aa 





LI 


UID 4 


CUTTAGE CULU TS g 


25 Shades ready f for Brush. 
The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 
Send for circular. 
CHICAGO WHITE LEAD & OIL CO.,, 
Cor. Green and Fulton Sts., Chicago, D1 
E. W. BLATCHFORD Pres, Cc. F. GATES, Treas. 


The Wew 
JELASTIC TRUSS 


differing from all others, is 
at hee bee ‘Bal 


F Sel 
=F in center, obegte eet toalt 
of the body, while the 











EGGLESTON's 






$ pressure 
the Hernia {fs held securely day aud might, and a radical cure eer- 
tain, It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent ri mail, Circulars 


tree — Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill., 
$10,000 Ig ON LIFE & PROPERTY. 


will be paid to any person 
wo e000. 7 ODE A LAMP fitted with 





our SAFETY ATTACHMENT. 
ye Mailed free for 35cts, Four for $1, 
S FOR Agents Wanted, Male or Female. 
w $. 8S. NEWTON’S SAFETY LAMP CO., 
BINGHAMTON, 4 
85 Cts. SiLesRoom. 13 West Broapway, N.Y, 





PATCH ‘uv 


For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead, 
or Iron, without acid or sol ering iron. 

Any lady or child can mend with it. 
Will send one sample Plate by mail 
(with directions) that will cut 1 
of 5c. ; 8 for 


square patches, on receipt 
$1; 100 for $10. (Postage stamps reo’d ag 
cash.) AGENTS WANTED. Can carry 


Ay 
= 


“SUSHOTE er St Ge 


one day’s stock in your a. Sales 
will yield $3 to $15 per da: 


page 
Illustrated CA’ TALOGUR, of Chromes, 


oe elry, Novelties ationer &e., 

EE. Vaad dress CITY VELTY CO Ej 
los South 8th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Mon 
tion this paper. 





the money. War- 
ranted genuine 
' N frez: wg 
elt a AML Cg 
3 Punch. oo our aN nw wy ee ey Tite 
rranted or no sale, Sen 
e and Price Lists to © 
Son, Enterprise Gun Works, 
136 & 138 Wood 8t., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
le Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 


for $12, 
lustrated *Catalo 
James Bown 


EsTABLISHED, 1848, & 











(DELAWARE OHIO CHAIR. 


e Double ed Chairs } 

are ane i law ceah to to Uceah. If you want a 
Chair forthe Library, Sitting Koom, 
Lawn, or Office, that is strong, right in 
bo seat, right in the back, fight every- 
where, ask for the genuine. 

Ali n06 80 branded are ipitateime. 

DELAWARE CHAIR C 









© + og Ohio. 
& CHAIR Observe the Trade Mark. 
Send forCircular. 
== 
© 
= 


Everybody gets it for a Dollar. Subscription 
Present circulation 50,000 copies. 


Easiest paper to canvass for in the world. 


you want a specimen copy before subscribing, send for it. 
all your neighbors about the great Dollar Weekly Agricultural 


= 
wo 
s 
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oO 
o 
Cc 
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ORGAN BEATTY 


KW UBGANS Stops, B set Golden orears 
KneeSwells, Walnut Case, warnt’d 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Doct, G24 

you buy besure to write me. Illnstrated 


Newspape' 
AGarees DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereepticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views illus- 
trating err subject, for Public Exhibitions, — 


Profitable business for a man with amail capita 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor | lhe eit aitid Send stamp 
for 74- pare ilInstrated Catalog 

MCALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
_- Ul CULTURAL WORKS. 
‘i Nip, ''@ Farm implements 
{ Su , and Fertilizers. 
' <sumh, i) No. 1 Peruvian Guano; 
tin : M@ Standard. No. 1 Peruvian, Lobos 
ORSON HURTADOS C0. brand.—Russel_Coe’s Super- 


phosphate of Lime. 
Jomplete Manures, 
Metropolitan Fertilizer, 
Pure Ground Bene. 
Sold at !owest trade price, by the ton 


i eA H 


H. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 70 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 





orcargo, Send for 1880 Pamphlet. 





Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


Having taken the General Selling Agency of above Guano, 
the value of which has already been demonstrated on crops 
of cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane, wheat, roots, and gar- 
den vegetables—the Come *s sales having exceeded the 
enormous aggregste of tons in a single season—we 
now offer the same for sale with entire confidence as to its 
merits. No fertilizer ever introduced in this country has 
undergone severer tests, or come out of them with its char- 
acter as a first-class, reliable fertilizer more thoroughly es- 
t In a of the satisfactory results of 
these very complete tests, this Guano has acquired a repu- 
tation equal to that formerly enjoyed by Peruvian Guano. 
It is rich in Bone Phosphate of Lime, finely ground (a 
large proportion of which is immediately soluble), Ame« 
monia, and Potash, besides other ingredients valuable 
as plant-food. Soluble Pacific Guano is manufactured at the 
Company’s Works, Woods Holl, Mass., and Charleston, 8S. 
C., under the supervision of competent chemists, and none 
offered for sale is genuine unless having the Company’s 
brand, and the names of John S. Reese & Co., Baltimore, or 
of the undersigned, branded on each sack. This Guano is 
otfered for sale by our Agents throughout the United States. 
For further information address 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


Ceneral Selling Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


‘DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN 












a EXCLUSIVELY, 
y, See {70 Front Street, 


pT 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil elements 
= in Fn 3 crop, Analysis — rove chas t a7 cone 
aunt-food elements 

- we weer then by the, fabs placed on each pack- 
age. Six re” ex: ence has conclusively established the 
above fact. & Send for circular. A few good agents wanted. 
ress 


‘Add 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
¥ St., Boston, Mass. 


Peruvian Guano, 


imported direct from Peru by the undersigned, is the 


LEADING FERTILIZER 


throughout the worl d includes a cheap grade forCorTon. 
It contains ail the elements of Plant in the most 


OONCENTRATED, BEST AND OHEAPEST 


condition, and is adapted to any 


SOIL, CROP, and CLIMATE. 
Price Lists and descriptive Pamphlets as to its qualities: 
Brands under which it is sold,and brief directions for its 
use, will be sent gratis on application to 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents for the Consignees of the Government of Peru, 
No, 63 Pine St., New York. 


HOBSON, HUR of alt -% ead the firm name of 
What Farmers Want, 


They want Pure Ground Bone! 
Why—because it contains those 
elements taken from the soil in 
the grain and carried away, thus 
impoverishing the land. Pure 
Premium Bone, made of dry, 
hard, unsteamed bones, supplies 
just this waste, as every farmer 
me C&D learn by practical experience 

ata iz Send for a full 

explanation of how it works. 


re lizer Co., 
” . 

The New BOSS” Cultivator 

a eon ee 

ess a » Or an- 

N. ¥., for Iilustrated Circalar Our Catalogue of 

many very Valuable New Apples Pears, —— Quinces 

Grapes, and Strawberries, Now Ready. Send for it and 
formaClub Discount Liberal. 





























Stockbridge Manures. 
ANIMAL MEAL. 


NEW PAMPHLETS AND CIRCULARS JUST OUT—MAILED FREE. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER 


CO., 


Bowker's Phosphates, 


LAWN DRESSING. 


Address 
43 Chatham 8t., Bost 
F4 Park Place, ew Yor! eng 
1 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y, 





La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 


Light, Simple, 





OGXoTT YP 9quing 


Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better In one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United States. 
By Everett & SMALL, Boston, Mass., for the N. E. States, 
and by Budlong & Co., Ayrora, LL, for IIL, Iowa, Wis, 
Minn., Neb., Kan, and Mo. 


HAWORTH’S 


WIRE CHECK ROWER. 
gear, 


Actmemiotges by all farmers to be THE BEST AND 
ONLY PERFECTLY SUCCESSFUL Wire Check Rower. 
Will plant FIVE ACRES more a . a any other, as the 
Wire is not removed from the machine in planting the en- 
tire field. Eleven oars’ use has demonstrated the fact that 

way to use a rope or wire line is for the 
m tion to plant the next row. 
Do not buy a Wire Check Rower unless the line crosses the 
machine, as it will last twice as long as a wire run on one 
side, which must be d into position regardless of ob- 
structions met as the planter crosses the field, and which 
causes friction, inaccurate checking, and breaking of the 
wire. In our Check Rower the elast city of the wire and its 
large curve in sing over the machine, prevents a particle 
of Bending or displacement in the wire, such as occurs in 
Check Rowers where the line is dragged into the pulley at 
an angle and high tension, and both bent and displaced as it 
enters the pulley. Dragging the line into position also 
causes canting, or lopping, of the planter, by which one row 
is pleated too deep and the other too shaJlow. Our ROPE 
CHECK ROWERS 


call for any extended notice. 
WIRE CHECK ROWER and the three styles of ROPE 
CHECK ROWERS which we manufacture, write for a cir- 


cular. 
HAWORTH & SONS, Decatur, Il. 


Improved Balwin’s American Fodder Cutter 


arr Simplest and Rest! 
aly three Feed Gears! Cuts 
all kinds of feed, hay, straw, and 
corn-stalks with ease and rapidity. 
Power cutters fitted with our Im- 
proved Safety Fly Wheel, 
which secures perfect safety to the 
po tenner and machine. See large 
_ advertisement in Oct. No. of Agri- 
: culturist. Send for illustrated cir- 
= cular. C. PIERPONT & CO. 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 















ARTESIAN WELL 


DRILLING & MIN- 
Y ERAL PROSPECT- 
J ING MACHINERY. 


and how to use, is fally illustrated, explained and highly recommended 
by the ** turist?® in the November Number 1879; 
Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or 
steam power. Needed by farmers in every county. business for 
Winter or 8 ‘and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the namesof menthatneed wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. Address, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., 29 Bose Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical 
and Easily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. _ Engine and Boiler com- 
lete, including Governor, Pump, 
‘a (and boxing), at the low price 
7) 
3 Horse-Power... 
4 “ id 


6 “ « 3!" 370.00 
ut on Cars at Springfield, Ohio, 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City, 


What Every Farmer Should Have. 


One of McConaughey’s Reliable Hand Corn Planters for 
planting and yon | in the most practical manner in all 
inds = eT very machine warranted. Price only $3, 
wan 
THOS, B. CONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 








2 00 
UU 
280.00 























' Delaware 





ACRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 
of Every Kind for Spring. 
*so1z112Nd 
peewuBiENy Isog O43 450 
SYsZIILYss 





Send for Special Circular of anything needed in these articles. 
R. He. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


“ACME” 








PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER & LEVELER. 


Has twelve STEEL Coulter Teeth and ten STrEL Cutting 
Spurs, Cuts over six feet wide and two to four inches deep. 
The only implement combining Pulverizer, Crusher, and 
Leveler; periorms all three operations at one time in the 
most perfect manner. Works perfectly on light soil, but is 
especially adapted to sod and hard clay where other Har- 
rows utterly fail. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 
NASH & BRO., 
Harrisburg, Pa.,and 22 College Place, New York. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED 


Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower. 
ST: 





i For Sewing all kinds of 
Grain and Grass Seed. 
Does as much work as 

5 men can do by hand, 

and BETTER work than 

can be done by any other 
means whatever. Agents 
wanted in every county 
<=in the United States, 

Price $6. Send stamp for 










G00DELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Wrought [ron Plow Sulty 





Same Sulky answers for Plowing, Cultivating, and Har- 
rowing. Can use with same any good Implements, 
Send for Circulars. 
DELAWARE FENCE & MACHINE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Delaware, Ohio, 1880. 


FARM AND CORN SHELLERS. 


GR IST Over 25,000 Now in ee 
MILLS 


CORN AND COB MILLS. 


WARRANTED 
Superior to any in use for all 
purpos 





Every Machine is guaranteed to 
faction, or no pay. Price 
Shellers, $. Every f: 
them. gend for illustrated circulars and 
terms toagents. Address 

LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CORN SHELLERS 
all sizes. 

FEED CUTTERS, Etc 
Satisfaction gucranteed. Send 
for Circulars and prices. 

= Manufactured by 
Sw WHITMAN AGRICULT’L CO. 
_ §8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes. 


The only forged ox-shoe made 
\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 
GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass 
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Galvani ed Wire Nettings ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 
iiaebiinsa nae. IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 









For Carden and Ornamental Fencing, 
Poultry Runs, Fishing Ponds, Aviaries, 
Pigeon Houses, 

AND 


Trainer for Grape and Floral Vines, 


Plans for Poultry Houses and How to 
arrange Runs, (furnished on application. 
Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
Write for Prices, Address BROCKNER & EVANS, 


Manutacturers of Patent Steel-Wire Hay Bands, and Im- 
porters of Galvanized Wire Nettings, Wire Goods, etc., 


Mention paper. 422 West St... N. Y. City. 





7 SPECIALTY. Pureascan behad 
BROWN & Pd count ees $1.0 for 13. <7 
- rds, e 10. 
LEGHORNS ‘Go. scort, Springhela, N. J. 





GGS FOR HATCHING from P. Cochins, Piymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, Golden Penciled Hamburgs, W. and 
Brown Leghorns, Black-breasted_ hed Games, and_ Pekin 
Ducks, at $3.00 for 26 eggs. Also White Prolific Seed Corn, at 

$2.00 per bu. A. 8. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
5 Varieties Fancy Poul- 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, try. Prices reasonable. 


CHAS. FELDMAN, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


EW JERSEY CENTRAL STOCK FARM 

AND POULTRY _ YARDS, Somerville, N. J., 

.C. Van Derveer & Son, Proprietors. H. R. Jersey Cattle, 

Poland-China, Jersey-Red, Berkshire and Yorkshire Swine ; 

Cotswold and Southdown Sheep; Bronze, Naragansetts 

and White Holland Turkeys ; Bremen and Toulouse Geese. 
All the leading varieties of lamd and water fowls. 

















In order to reach 


| all who make a THOROUGH trial will not be without it again under any circumstances, we propose, d 


PLACED AT YOUR DOOR 


Free of Transportation. 


arties who could not otherwise be induced to test the merits of our preparation, and believing that 


uring and only 


through the next three months, to deliver to any railway station East of the Mississippi River 


IMPERIAL ECC FOOD, 


In 25 Ib. kegs for $6.25; West of there, and as far as Colorado, for $7.50. 
1 as heretofore, —_ peckaxes for 50 cents and $1.00 


We shall, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS—L 
phia; H. B. Arnold & Co., Boston ; 


. Bliss & Sons, and J. C. 
C. Swain, San Francisco, 
CH 







* BUCHAN’S 
Cresylic Sheep Dip. 

: BUCHAN’S 

ps (Cresylic Ointment. 


y a RY 


“y Aten 
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Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


NOVELTY 


INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the simplest, cheapest, most easily 
run, and best Incubator, ‘The cost of running is 3 cts, for 
fuel and a few minutes attention. Hatches 80 to 90 per cent 
almost surely. 100 Eggs, $25.00. 

Also NOVELTY HYDRO-MOTHER, $8. 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 








For Hatching.—W. F. B. Spanish and B. B. R. 
Games, Finest strains in America. Send stamp 
for circular. Louis Anderson, Flemington, N. J. 
New England Stock and Poultry Farm. 

lymouth Rocks and White African Bantams, 
athbun’s Strain P. Rocks acknowledged the best 
layers in the world. My 42 breeding hens. during the past 
year, produced 10,500 i and nine years’ experience in this 
fw gee meritorious fowl gives me a fair estimation that 
hey are unsurpassed for all purposes. E for hatching 
from both breeds, $1.50 per 18. $2.00 per 26, $8.00 per 40, $4.00 
per 52, $5.00 per 75 and $6.00 per 100, all carefully packed and 
Re vit money through P. O. order or 

registered letter. J. H. RATHBUN, P.O. Box, 728. 


Hartford, Conn. 
GAME FOW 


BRED&« SHIPPED. 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


Also Sporting Dogs and 
ECCS FOR HATCHING! 
Light Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 for 13, 
or $2 for two dozen, carefully packed at express. Ex- 
tra fine stock. Care and expense not spared to get the 
best strains. (2"A tey Cockerels of each to spare. 


C. BIDDLE, Chadds Ford, Pa. 
apt dbed Ee pics, 
HEASANTS, ICEONS, 


Furnished on short notice and at reasonable prices. A 
specialty of Broken Bone, Oyster Shell. ground Beef Scraps, 
and Poultry and Animal Medicines. Try our Stone Water 
Fountains ; best fountain in use. Eggs for hatching in their 
season, Send for price list. . C. LONG, Jr., & CO., 
Fanciers’ Agency, 62 Courtlandt St., New York. 





warranted fresh. 














The CENTENNIAL IRON CLAD 


INCUBA TOR. 


Simple, Compact, Durable, Easily Understood, Elegantly 
Finished ; requires attention only twice daily, and willhatc 
80 to 90 per cent of the eggs. It isa Perfectly Self-regulat- 
ing Machine, and is endorsed by the best breeders in 
America. Also BROODERS for 20, 50, 80, and 300 Chickens. 
The most complete and perfect article in the market. Send 
3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 

A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


MONEY IN POULTR fl 45 Medals 


and diplomas 
have been awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, No. 7 Warren St., 
N. Y., for his new process for hatching and raising poultry 
in horse manure. Particulars free. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vored entirely to poultry ever 
Bos pers Splendidly illustrated. 





25 per year. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
Fo evoted entirely to power 
existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Cr. 





Address 


‘% from thoroughbred Light Brahmas, care- 
GS fully packed for hatching, #3.00 per 13. 
13 ist premium birds in breeding yards. For illustration 
see Agriculturist for March, 1878. Address 

AYER, Willow Street P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 





Cotton Seed Meal. 


Shipments made to all sections of the country. 
Send address for circulars and Price-Lists. State 
quantity desired. The trade supplied by the car- 
load at the lowest market rates. Address 

HOLLISTER & C0., or C. BALLOCH, 
90 Broad St., New York. 


A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on each of 
the following breeds: Lieut BRaHMaS, 
WHITE LEGHORNS, and Brown LEGHORNS, 
and a book on curing PoutTry DIsEasEs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. SToppaRD, Hartford, Ct. 


Mention this paper. 





THE D. M. MAGIE €0., 08rd ohnter 


| Originator, and Breeders of our World Famous Magie or 


| 
| 
| 


Swine. are receiving orders now for next 
Money need not accompany your order. 
‘Send for 


Poland China 
Hoare fit for service, and Sows bred for sale now. 
Descriptive and Price List circulars. 
Rene en ate Ber ircirceer 
E C. BOUGHTON, 5 Howard &t., N. Y. 


rind your bone meal, crush tyour own oyster shells in 
the — oe Mi bate he eck in mi. Tes- 

timonials furnished. Manufacture n son 
wes 52 Delaware St., Easton, Pa. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS co. 





yracuse, N. Y¥. 


; Six Ib. boxes, $2.00 xpress, 
ong, Jr., & Co., New York; Benson, Maule & Co., Philadel- 


ARLES R. ALLEN & CO., 216 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 





2,806 





We cannot collect on delivery. 
purchaser paying e 


THOROUGH-BRED JERSEYS. 


Ps] bang ay ye Jersey heifers and cows, all entitled to 
rege in the Am. J. C. Club Register; 3 months to 8 years 
old. Prices range from $75 to $500. best family, grade 
J ersey cows, X, if 15-16; 2 to 8 years old; bred express 4 for 
their butter qualities. Prices range from $85 to $500, Nl in 
calf by thorough-bred Jersey Bull. All animals sold by me 
guaranteed as represented. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


University of the State of New York. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
—-, _ Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


ERE NN TT TS aL a LEE) 
Rvaetwe FARM. —Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots 
wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
t Brahmas. Send for catalogue. 
MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 





Pekin Ducks, and Li 
nc. Be 








View of a heel calk from a Steel Center, Self-Sharpening 
Shoe, after being worn all winter. 7 
PEN- 


PATENT SrREy She Lis E 
sent to any address, except in the 


ING HOR AND 
A —_*, set will be 
States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, on receipt of one dollar. 
Prices by keg on application. 
THE ADVANTAGE 
of the Steel Center Self-Sharpening Shoe is that the calks 
are always sharp. A thin plate of steel is rolled inside 
of the soft iron bar from which the shoe is made. The so 
iron in the calk partially wears way leaving the sharp 
steel center, as shown in the cut. Address 
SHOENBERGER & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. nts for the 
United States except the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


The Bryden Concaved Steel Calk 
Horse Shoe. The most complete shoe 
made, with welded steel toe calk, and 
iron heel calks, hammered,not rolled, 
and equal in wear to hand-made work. 

\ This Shue is easily fitted, hot or cold, 

has a perfectly level foot bearing, is 
light and durable, with a low crease 
to protect the nails from working 

} loose. The cheapest and best Shoe 

for Horse Railroads, Carri: and 

Farm Horses, now made. 

sizes 1 to 5, hind and forward. Send 

for circulars. THE BRYDEN HORSE 

SHOE CO., 52 Broadway, N. Y. 

“THE JOHN D. BILLINGS 

Patent Steel and Iron Horse-Shoe.”’ 
Level Spring Pilat- 

The best for 





SAMPLE SETS, 
50 Cents. 


Made complete, with 
form—Continuoue Calk. 
Horse - Railroads, Farm, and Carriage 
Horses in the world. Cures Tender and 
Contracted Feet, Corns, Interfering, Quar- 


ter-crack Lameness, and all evils 
resulting from the use of the com- 
mon shoe. Trial Set, with Nails, 
$1.00. To measure, place foot on 
paper. and draw pencil around. 
hoes put oncold. No heating o1 
foot. Send for free Illustrated 
Pamphlet, THE JOHN D. BIL- 
oad Y LINGS PATENT HORSE-SHOE 
COMPANY, 161 and 163 Bank Street, New York. 


YRSHIRE BUUL CALVES from two to nine. 
months old,with perfect pedigrees.for sale at low es. 
I. ANDREW CASTRELINE, Dover, N, J. 








Weight of two Ohio Improved Chester 
fie s. Send for description of this famots 
ree 

free to all. 


and Fowls. L. B.SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 
ESSEX PIG S&S JOSEPH HARRIS. 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





Catalogue and price list 
all. 


Hie8 CLASS POULTRY, pay Aa and Small 


Fruits, Finer than ever. Sen , 
GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 
regg, Queen of Market, and Cuthbert Raspberr 
G itil per 100. EK. Prolific and Reliance, $2 per 1 


For prices 12 other sorts, see Catalogue. 
. 3. 5. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Our New Off-Hand Rifle. 


For and target practice, at all ranges, the “ MAYNARD” more completely supplies the wants of hunters and 

r) risinen general een pm other | ne fie in the world, as many barrels can be used on one stock; and for ACCURACY, 
DURA ILITY AFETY, is not excelled. The following are some of the scores recently made at 

J.N. Frye, President, in All-Comers’ eee shots, 





Wal one of iB. e phate ey 7 Association : 
pore be mem L. Hubbard, Executive Oilficer, 200 yards, off-hand, 455. O. M. 


leanin; 55554455—71 ; 
Jewell. 30 oe gh mm Esesss ot: O.! O. M. Jewell, 300 yards, off-hand, 55—35. For illustrated price list, address 
MASSACHUSETTS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Nee ee, SES AS TS 


The Famous Toledo Blade 


of old was a Weapon of mur- 
der; MAHER & GROSH have 
the new Toledo Blade in a 
ocket knife, and are send- 
ing them all over the broad 
\ Jand. All our goods are hand- 
fon ed from razor steel, and 
be exchanged free, if 

j vit or flawy. Cut shows 
Knife No. 30, two blade, price 
95c., With white handle, $i. 








We Always Pay 





Same in three blade, ebony 
Boys’ KNIVES, 25c.; MEN’s, 1 blade, medium, 85c.; Aeavy, 50c.; 2 blade, medium, 50c.; heavy, 60c. : extra heavy, best 
ein market for rough work, 75c.; our heavy, fine finishe + $1; medium, 2 blade, fine ‘Anish, ic. PRUNERs, medium, 


75c.; OUR Brsr, very strong, vil temper, and tested, $1. 
CIRCULARS FREE. DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


Address MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, Toledo, O. ; 
POTATO BUG. COTTON WORM. CANKER WORM. 


THE B 
(Trade 

meecticioe LONdGON Purple. == 
EVER USED. i] 

Sold by all Wholesale Druggists and Stores Pee OND nited States. It :ot obtainable of nesrest dealer, send 

direct to sole manufacturers, HEMINGWAY ONDON PURPLE € om PAN Y (Limited s 
60 Mark Lane, London, England. ter Street, N. Y P. O. address, Box 990. 
A.R. WHITNEY, Franklin Grove Orchard and N we... te Co., fl., writes: “ We te ive bid the Canker Worm a long 


sreweee, have done it with your LONDON PURPLE. We put’ in about three-fourths to one pound of LONDON 
PLE to 44 gallons of water, and cores witha er “~ amt It is better than Paris Green, as the particles of LONDON 


UR. 
PURPLE adhere to the leaves and Paris Green does n 














® THESORGOHANDBOOK 


A Treatise on Sorgo and Imphee Canes, and the Minnesota 
Early Amber Sugar Cane. The EDITION FOR 1880 is 
now ready, and will be sent free on application. We can 
furnish PURE CANE SEED of the best variety. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Sugar Cane Machinery, Steam Engines, Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grain Mills, Church and School Bells, &c. 
Are You Going to New York? Then Stop at the 


HYGIENIC & TURKISH BATH HOTEL, 


CENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOOi. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


TELLS Ow TO 
Cultivate all the Farm Crops in the Best Manner; 
Feed and Garetce Stock, Grow —_— ; Manage 
Farm iness; Make Ha ppy Hom mes, an 
How to Make Money on ihe Farm. 
Every Farmer should have a — 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations. Send for circulars to 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa» 


rich! 
AGENTS WANTE ilustrated an 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 


po aoe: merger ba of the great tour of This well-known house is convenient of access from all 


parts of the city. The table is supplied with the best kinds 
of food, healthiully prepared. The house is noted for its 
pleasant parlors, and the cheerful, home-like feeling that pre- 
vails. It pot op eg refitted, )aird the — «ah — 
laces. Connected with the house are ‘!urkish Baths, etc., etc 
ty Seperibes of the ay vy eae Send for circular. M. L. HOLBROOK, Proprietor. 
= it. gs is ed best = our 1. to peng men = 
ware of “catch-penny ” imitations. nd for circulars S ib jf b & iF g-B k, 
and extrat:rms to Agents. Address, Crl ner 1g um er 0 00 


National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
( of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 


¢@” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in | kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
stave and heading 


BEES OR HONEY, contents of squi ire and round timber, 








bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cor -d- 
wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 








We will with pleas d 
< ONTHLY Y GLE EA NIN NGB IN . BEL c copy ot oar Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
me nog tay ee an of the pas improvements in post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 


eney Extractors, Artificial Com ‘ . 
ten Honey ‘oxes, all books and journals, and every- P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dg 


ply end your addrese on « postal card wine mainty to | EXCELSIOR CHURN POWER. 
ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
The Best Dog Power now in Use. 
For further particulars he sire © 











Elegant Cards. New oe mo, Shells, Gilt-Edge, CRE 
50 etc., with — 10 cent = wnbe dge oCREADY & BRO 
G. A. SPRING, East Wallingford, Ct. ~~ Galilee, Beaver "Co., Pa. 
SPAIN’S 


with name, 10c. 40 all chromos, 10c 
SraR PRINTING Co., Northford, Ct. 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with 
name, 10 cents, p cot paid 
GEO. I. RE D& CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
62 Gold, Crystal, “yh Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 


Kp) cabo, SNOWFLAKE, AND LAGE CARDS, 
5 PATENT CHURNS. 
Centennial Medal Awarded. 
In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 
Made of White Cedar 








name in Gold 








CL INTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. with galvanized hoops, 
9 CHE ROMOS with Name,8 Gold 8 Sliver, 8 Tinted, Send for circular and prices. 
4s esicns of eac’ ase 
NOVELTY CARD CO., Wallingford, Conn. yovenspael ie aoe cag 
a eS adeip a, a. 
me. Travell 
MPLOYMENT Ba bee precede USE THE VERY BEST. 
advanced. AGS - ery “ Trade R Mark.” 





ES L 
& Ce. 206 George St. Cincinnati. eo. 
or the handsomest and 
CHEAPEST BIBLES £ Ever tarnished ents 
yonmess & a C ASH: ‘PREMIUM Japanese 


ANNATTO. 


L. E, RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y,. City. 


ieffer Pear, Le Conte Fear, Champion Quince, 
"Persimmon Tree 
5. COLLINS, Moorestown, N, J. 

















Di THE NEW 


BLANCHARD CHURN 


THE NEW 


We have perfected a radical and valuable improvement 
in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Now offered for the first time to the dairy public, 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in competition with all 
the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 
gallons. Warranted to be exactly as represented, 

Send to any dealer in REALLY first-class Farm and Dairy 
Implements for a Descriptive Circular of “THE NEW 
BLANCHARD CHURN,” or to the Sole Manufacturers, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp, N. H. 


ooley Creamer 


Awarded Gold Medal at 
Paris Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion, 1879. 

Butter made by this pro- 
cess awarded Sweepstakes 
at International Dairy at 
New York, 1878. Two Gold 
Medals and First Premium 
on Dairy Butter at same 
Fair, 1879. 

It requires no milk room. 

It raises all of cream be- 
_— milking. 
pr as It affords best ventilation 
i i to milk. 

: y It is more thoroughly made. 
It is choneee. It requires less labor, and bapves better satis- 
faction than any other way of setting milk 

on — “*Dairyman,” giving ful particulars and testi- 
moniais. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


DAIRY SUPPLY Co. 


261 and 263 Greenwich St., New York. 

Offers complete outfits for large and small Butter 
Dairies, of the newest and of the best apparatus and 
appliances. 

he most approved and simplest apparatus for securing, 

cooling, and delivering pure milk and cream aspecialty. 

Ice Chests, Refrigerators, and Cold-Rooms, 
estiniated on and constr wcted to order, 

Glass Bottles and Jars for individual milk delivery. 
‘ Batter Packages for square or round prints with molds 
oO match 

Air-tight Butter Packages for holding two to ten 
POL in crates Of 4s to 60 lbs. 

Milk-Setting Appliances.,—Cooler pails, do. ven- 
til: uted, With and without w indow s toinspec t depth of cream. 
Creamers, ‘‘ Bureau” and *‘ Cabinet’’ Creameries 
in variety, ete. 


The Perfect Milk Pail, The Pendulom Churn. 


Our specialties, and the best of their kind in 
the world, Aduress as above 

















REID’S 
Creamery. 


iM] The simplest, best, and most con- 
oe venient yet invented. 

Yi AGENTS WANTED. 

ey ae for pagal to 


EID, 
6 N: Eighteenth St., 
iladelphia, Pa, 









LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


Received the First Premium 
from the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society last September, 
and isacknowledged to be the only 
self-feeding and reliable Machine 
in the market. Send oe) circular, 
giving the names of the Ladies and 
Gentlemen who acted as Judges 
at the late State Fair. 

Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


BUTTERWORKER. 


The most effective, simple 
and convenient yet invent- 
ed. Works $0 Ibs. in 
less than minutes, 











thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the sat AGENTS 

NTED. Send for 
Circular. 


A. H. REID, 6N. Eighteenth St., Philadelnhia, Pa. 


SOLD AT GOLD FRICES ! 
The_ Original Improved 








URN. 

Introduced 14 years ago, and the ac- 
knowledged standard churn of the 
json Easily operated and easily 
cleaned, making beautiful butter by 
the extra working of the dasher on 
the butter while churning. Our Union 
Churn has been awarded the first prize 
over all competitors at twelve differ- 
ent State Fairs. Every Churn war- 
ranted. Address T IN UNION 
CHURN CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 




















1880. ] 


AMERIC CAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Why Go West? 


When good land, unequalled healthy climate, every luxury 
of Land and Sea, and the advantages of refined Society, 
first-class Schools, Churches, Railroads, Telegraphs, and 
Daily Mails, are within 12 hours of Boston and less from the 
other great Market Cities of the Atlantic Coast. Can be 
had at prices that warrant success, and on accommodating 
terms. 

The Great Garden Farm Lands of the Atlantic Coast, with 
Soil unsurpassed, Pure Soft Water, Mild Winters, Favor= 
able Seasons, Producing Grains, Fruits, Vines, and 
Flowers, and the Waters abounding with the most delicious 
Fish, Oysters, Clams, and Terrapin. Special advantages 
offered Colonies and new Settlers. 

For Illustrated Book enclose 3c. stamp to 


J. T. BUDD, Land Agent, 


Wilmington, Del. 


P., W. & B. R. R. Depot. 












RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure Investment! ! 


BUY LAND OF 

THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 

This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 

in the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 

Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 

own a farm than be without. Short Win- 

ters! Long Summers! Come and see. 
Cheap fare from all principal points. 

Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 

LEAVITT BURNHAM 

Land Commissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 

Cor. 9th and Farnam Sts., Omaha, Neb. 

Refer to this advertisement. 





























100000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
> 


UW 
— ; 
s=_~ 


ai 


ee ma “Pepe Yme, 


FOR SALEAT S222 TOG ELLPER ACRE O 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOW FREIGHT 
TO PURCHASER S./ OF GUIDE “AIN/NG 
MAP &FULLINFORMATIOLL ADDRES S 
ey | Sy Ww AMA i Oe iN ie 
LAND COME C.& NW. RY CHICAGO, 








HE KANSAS LAND & IMMIGRATION CO, 
offers the biggest thing in America in — and Farms 
and a Tickets. Sectional Map, etc., fre 
. O'DOWD, Sec.. 77 & 79 Clark St. ‘Chicago, lll. 


A BARGAIN 


Can be had in a splendid Island on the Atlantic Coast, 
pape ly =. to raising Sheep and Cattle. It contains 
Acres and is offered very low for Cash. 
Address J.T. BUDD, Land Agent, 
Wilmington, Del. 
| Maryi Grain, and Grass Farms in best part of 
| Seeyl and at Panic Prices. \or Catalogues 
. address H.S. MANCHA, Ridgely, Md. 
" , in by — 30 
250 MARYLAND “FARMS. from 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water cwith ey its lnx- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New as /- a ee showing location, ee. 
Address AHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


ARYLAND IMPROVED FARMS, $7 to $25 
per acre. Cotatogues sent 
H. AMBERS, ‘Federalsburg, Maryland. 

















Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 


low A the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Iowa R.R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
- Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


| s | A RM 100 Delaware —_ and Grain 


C.GILBERTS 





© A.P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 





STARCH 
Penn Mutuat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Purely Mutual. ASSETS $7,031,318,84 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, Pres’t. 


Dividends annually, Insurance at net cost. Rates and 
32d Annual Statement furnished. Agents wanted. 
H. S. STEPHENS, V. P. 


Apply to 








RIDGE NEA 


F000." ra LI0S 


Do not let your children grow up weak a puny, When 
Blea 's Food can be had at such a small cost. WOOLRICH 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
Work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
Carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
= and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY. Camden, N. J 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 

















PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! 40,000 sold!3 
HEADLEY’S wonderfully popular work, the 


LIFE AND’ GEN. GRANT 
TRAVELS of 
is pronounced by the General’s intimate frien 
the best low-priced v ye the eplends 


success of aL EO ON peo 
want HEA LEWS | aie to-day. We opis 


3000 MORE AGENTS AT ONCE!! 


ARE of imitations. We send proof of 
vcr aga yar steel portrait of Grant,and 
Se particalare fr free to all desiring them. Address 

OS., Publishers, 723 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 36 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





LANDS ano HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres well watered Timber and Prairie Lands 
along the line of the As ioe and Son Francisco R. R. for 
sale at from $2.50 per acre on seven years 
time. Excellent tor Stock. Fruit and Farming. The best 
Tobacco region in the W est. Short winters, convenient 
markets, superior schools, low taxes, healthful Sate, 
good society. Free transportation from St. Louis to pur- 
chasers of land. Send for Maps and Circulars. 

-H.CoO » Land Commissioner, 

Temple’ Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


300 FARMS 2 tatiana otaerdan! 


logue, address H. 8. MANCHA. Hiagely: Maryland. 








OF POETRY: being Choice 

C e Mi Ss Selections from the Poets, for use 

in Albums, Valentines, Letter. 

ages, with cover. Full o t, wis. 

dom, and tl sentiment. Sent,  postpala “for only 

15 cts. Our Ill. Catalogue of books. tures,etc., free. 
7 °L PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., New York. 


for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 
+ &e., = _ a on mere 
evel og rears to any ail by wri o C. E. HIR 
esale Botanic eset. 215 Market St., “Philedeiphia, ~~ 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 


E. " 0. WARD, mango MERCHANTS. 


nian 4 
Send for ac Of Great Value, — full instructions 
for shippin 


writing, etc. 











CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments for sale A 
MoAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 
No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 





WINDMILLS. 


The old reliable STOVER, that 
has stood the severest tests of 
PRACTICAL USE for years. 
It is a strong, durable, self-regulat- 
ing, solid Wheel Mill, acknowledged 
by expert mechanics to be the Best. 
Awarded the Conteznia 1 Di- 
ploma and Medal. We make the 
only self-bracing derrick in use. We 
use the shortest shatt and thus the 
best balanced mill ever made. War- 
ranted to stand as long as any other 
mill, Perfect in every part. O. E. 
Winger’s Double-Acting, Novel and 
Improved $20 Feed Grinder. Can be 
attached to any wind mill. Will 
grind feed enough for twenty head of 
stock and household purposes. Send 
. for illustrated circular. Inducements 
mae to Agents, who are wanted every- 
where. Branch Factory at_Kansas 
City, Mo. STOV ER WIND ENGINE CO., 
. B. WINGER, Manager. reeport, Tn. 








We manufacture the old reliable Stover 
—the well tried, strong, durable, self-re; 
lating, solid wheel Wind Mill, wh ch 

took the Centennial Diploma, as well as a 
Medal. We refer to - Official Centen- 
nial Report. Also E. Winger's Im- 
proved $20.00 Feed Grinder which is oper. 

ated by Pumping Wind Mills—a novel and 

erfect Mill for or grinding all Kinds of grain 

‘or a and house use, and Winger's 

i Gravity Churns. Agents *wanted every- 
me. Send for autalegue to Branch Factory at Kansas 


Cit 
SrOVER R_WIND ENGINE CO., Freeport, IL, 
E. B. WINGER, General Manager. Ss. 


Porter’s Patent Wire Cable Derrick. 


AT WORK IN THE FIELD, 
makes a perfect stack. Award: 
ed first premises at Illinois 
State Fair and St. Louis Expo- 
fy sition of 1879. My wood track 
== carrier received same awards, 
No barn complete without one. Send for circulars to 
J. E. PORTER, OttawaJili, 


SAWING THE LOG. 
















WONDERFUL “THRO OVED 

Labor Saving RIDING saw MACHINE is fully 
demonstrated by the number in use and the present 
demand forthem. Itsaws Logs of any size. One 
man can saw more logs or cord w in one da: 
and ay | = — — = =e old = It will 

Ww ‘0 foot in three minu Eve 
ponte one. Township agents wanted. i Send for 
Tilustrated Circular and Terms. 
Address W. 


W. BOSTWICK & CO. 
178 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


EWALD OVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


VICTOR panes AND FIVE HOED ONE- 
ORSE WHEAT FICE 









HECTOR STONE 
R HAND 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE BOSS CULTIVATOR. 


end to WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Inlustrated Circular.—Practical, Cheap. 


BOARD FENCE 
Ag ij _—<— 


4, mile $4,00, 34 mile $6,00; x mile 
103 2 miles $18. Barbs and driver 
aves from being broken by stoc k. 


H. W. Hill & Co., Decatur, Ills. 


RCE PUMPS. 
NGINE 
Send for Circular, 


° 
~ 
ye 
or 

















4g boxes ieaiedaes oe +» $1.40 | 100 pb. j ee . -83.00 

uenunseeesaaaes 2.25 | 250 Ib. bbis.... oo 0000.00 
GRAN ULATED BONE, 

om boxes.. a mas > 25 | 100 > pags-«.- occeee cue «Qe 

- 2.00 | 200 Ib. Dbis............. -. 5.00 








EE for fowls from — atock. 


Pure and Sweet. Sent _by freight on receipt of 
Samples 6 cents. 


FINE GROUND OYST 8 
same price as a crushed. 


H. DEMPWOLF & C 
York Bone Mills, 


rice. 
LLS 


~~» on Pa. 





a 


“cheap eset oes 


eben ait tert 


SS ee 
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THE 


EATAMERICA 


"T St. N 


NEW YORE. 


Boarding Houses, 
Agents, and lacge 
it to their interest 
to the above ad- 
latest terms. 















P. O. Box 4235, 


Stores, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Club 
consumers will find 
tosend Postal Card 
dress, and get the 







ware of imi- 
tators. HUMBUG. 





North Star Seed Farms. 


Minn. ——}, Amber Sugar Cane; St. Paul Tomato; Red 
River Su; orn, and other. specialties of Minnesota growth 
and origin. e. complete stock of northern grown Field and 
Garden Seeds. Catalogue now ready, free. Address 

U.S. HOLLISTER, T. M. METCALF, 
Sup’t Seed & Nursery Dept’ 8. St. Paul, Minn. 





LE PKTS, of Vegetable or yg yy > r pat. 25c. 
r Beet (French Seed) ed Onion, 
95 per ib. ; Prem. Flat Dutch Dabbeaht R. 25 "Long Orange 
arrot, 50c. *and other seeds at lowrates. Send for eiee list. 
W. SU 'TON, Seedsman, East New York, N. Y. 





STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
SEEDS, and SEED rgenigecr 


Catalogue free. Attn SS F. eg 
New-Castle, ata Co., 





Trees, Small Fruits, and Plants, 


Peach, Apple, Pear, and other fruit and Ornamental i. 
suitabie to all sections. 30 varieties of Straw berries ; 
Crescent at $7.50 per thousand. Blackberries, Eeeharsion, 
Grapes, and other smal! fruits. Cuthbert and Queen Rasp- 
7 (young Pot Plants) at $20 per thousand. Peach and 
Apple Trees by mail, at $1 per dozen, prepaid. All common 
Green House and Vegetable Plants in their season. Prices 
low. Stock first class. All packed, free of charge, to carry 
safelv. CHAS. BLACK BRO., 

VILLAGE NURSERIES, Hightstown, N. J. 


FORAGE PLANT. 
Prickley Comfrey Roots. % Ib., ; 11b., Te , post-paid ; 
10 Ibs. and ates | by express Nye ner Ib. Full particulars 
sent. G. A. WILCOX, Gasport, N. Y. 


Seed from 40 acres, my own growing. 

= a kinds. Best stock. Lowest 

2,500,000 plants in May and June. 

POT ATO vite ‘for circular. Special prices on 
af big lots, and what you want. 

W. W. RATHBONE, Sweet Potato Farm, Merietta, Ohio. 


IELD AND GARDEN SEEDS GROWN ’79. 
Plants in mar ceeeoe, Grower's prices. Caceiee free. 
WM. W. STERLING, Cutchogue, L. L, 














June Budded Peach Trees by Mail. 


One year Peach by ex —_ or freight. Apple Trees at 
bottom prices. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 








ST. JOSEPH, MICH. Muli 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE || 


P. O. Box 1157. 














Cc. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


BE RR Y "85%e#8? 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 


BOXES, PEACH BASKETs, 

best, cheap. Illustrated price list. 

Freights same as from Chicago. Pacx- 
aGE & Basket Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


The Maryland Farmer, 


AMonthly M e devoted to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture and Rural Economy. The oldest cultural PS ee 
in Maryland. Terms $1.00 per -— in advance. Publishe 

Ezka WHITMAN, 141 Street, Baltimore Ma. 

Maryland Farmer has a larger circulation and will be 
read by more Farmers, ho eal erchants, Mechanics, and 
culture, than any other paper 
which 4) in the Middle or Southern States, and 
therefore e best cry for advertisers who desire to 
extend their pode in this territory. 


Fire Kindler. 


The SALAMANDER Fire Kindler is one $ the most 
— a ed ig ah for tpg = Will k = 
8 fire Quicker «n an anv other way. vis 
is ae eetes article, nits %s fully WARRAN Bre 
and money refunded if not satisfactory. KABLE, 
will last for years indaily use. Thousands already in use. 
Agents wanted. Write for ig pe Testimonials, Terms, 
etc. Sample Kindler, post-paid, 75 cts. 1 or 3-cent stamps 
taken. Address J. G EDDY, i22 Congress St., Troy, N. ¥- 




















ng Machinery. 


VED. 





“ oO YOU ¥ 
DO you WANT A 


Victory y and Honor at Home and Abroad to J.1. CASE 
in Manufactured at Racine, Wis. 


APRON ECLIPSE VIBRATOR 


5 MPRO PERFECTED. 

Be your WANT the BEST APRON Thresher? Luy our 183) Kagle Machine. 
ANT the Popular Eclipse Thresher? 
VIBRATOR THRESHER? 


CO.’S 


THRESHERS. 


WARRANTED. 





Its exclusivel A 8 for 1880. 


Our New 1830 VIBRATOR is Unequatlled. 


Annually make and sell more Threshing Machines than any firm in the world. pes Jor Catalogue ; costs nothing. 













un be applied to 
‘any implement, 
either with or 

mrithout tongue. 










Send for Price and 
Y;, Illustrated Circular. 


M. E, Bunger & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Makers, 


Light, Strong 
and 
—— 
















A asia meen Tree 
A perfect Equalizer. 
A perfect Stretcher. 













MANUFACTURED BY . 
MINARD HARDER.COBLESKILL.N.Y. 








| Stationary, Portable, and Self-Propelling 


STEAM ENGINES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Pony and Standard Saw Mills, Crist 
Mills, and Machinery. 

A Complete Outfit for Saw and Grist Mills 
of any required ae, / ——_ old semuate Manufacturers 
ontract 
State what is wanted. *COOPE R MANUFACTURING co., 

Circulars free. MT. VERNON, OHIO. 


Poe} 


‘“‘A CREAT SUCCESS.” 
MOSELEY’S 


CABINET CREAMERY. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FINE WATCHES LOWER. 


New Price List of American Waltham 
Watches, with deacription and prices of 
over 100 fine Gold or Silver Watches sent 
free to any address. It describes how 
Isend Watches to all parts of the country 
to be fully examined before paying any 
money. Undoubted Reference given, 
perhaps in your own town. 

N. H. WHITE, Jeweler, Newark. N. J. 


PRACTICAL 


TAXIDERMY, 
HOME DECORATION: 


TOGETHER WITH 


General Information for Sportsmen. 
BY 
JOSEPH H. BATTY, 


TAXIDEBMIST FOR THE HAYDEN EXPEDITION, AND OTHER 

GOVERNMENT SURVEYS, AND MANY OF THE LEADING COL- 

LEGES AND MUSEUMS IN THE UNITED STATES. AUTHOR OF 
“HOW TO HUNT AND TRAP,” ETC, ETC. 


125 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50, 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


What the Grocers Sell Us. 


A Manual for Buyers. 


Containing the Natural History and Process of Manu- 
facture of all 


Grocer’s Goods, 
Also their 
Adulterations, 


and how to detect them ; rates of tare, as allowed by custom 


and law; tables of weights, measures, moneys,etc, The whole | 


being designed as a guide to aid in the purchasing of goods, 
By P. H. FELKER. 
Revised and enlarged. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by ~ 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwayr, New York. 


VGGS FOR HATCHING, LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
Also, Dark Brahmas, Buff, White, and Partridge Cochins, 
isoudans, White Leghorns, and Plymouth Rocks, carefull 
acked and warranted to qe f any distance. $3 per 12. 
age Bronze Turkey Eggs, $5 5 per 
. Y. FAIRSERVICE, Bisons, Newark, N. J. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL <r dl 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
invalids’ and Cripples’ 


By use of hands only, in street or house. 
Comfort, durability, ‘and case of move- 
ment unequalled, Patentee and Maker of 
the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. For I] ustrated Catalogue 

send stamp and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT 8. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


At Lowest Prices. 


HOWARD & CO, 
264 Sth Avenue, New York, 
Price Lists sent free. 

















Which reels up the cord and e i lasses when not In use. B 
mail 25¢. Circulars free. J.S. CH & CO.,38 Dey St., N. 








Owing to the Failu of the Music 


House ot lebach & Co. 
Germany, we hasec 





as 

s 7 J 
Paganini Violins. 
Celebrated for fine tone and finish. Italian wtringe. 
ebony pegs, inlaid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow with 
ivory and silyered frog, in violin box. Book of Instruc- 
tion, with 558 pieces choice music, including all the music 
from Pinatore. By express for . Instruments of 
this quality are often sold as high as $10. Sctisfaction 
uaranteed, or money refunded. This chance to get a 
fine instrument for so small a sum is seldom offered. Do 
not delay ; order et once, and accure a great bargain. Ad- 


dress G. H. W. 
wn Importers, Boston, Mass. 


| Arise 


TO SAY 














GUgssy 





ses i Ng 4 ob ection to your 
py eo ES al wa Se cham made 
suits all size 0 wo-year-0 a Ov e champion 
anion of the Fat Men’s Cl ub.” J . 
Every chair made upon honor and warranted perfect. 
Prices range from 75 cts. to $11 each. Send for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 
F. "a. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. 


THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Manufacture FLORISTS’ and ORNA- 








MENTAL IRON COODS 
Ferneries, or War- 
dian Cases, Aqua- 
Vase Fountains, 
Brackets, 
nt Windo 
bes xes, Flow 4 
tands, Chande- 
lers, etc. 


8. FREEMAN & S80N. 
Proprietors, 
Racine, Wis. 


@@™ Send for our Ib 
lustrated Catalogues. 








